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By JOSEPH NORTH 


THERE was something 
medieval in the cry of the 
- village -fathers who went 
~ up and down the dark rain- 


swept streets of our town 
all day and all night until mid- 
night. “Attention all citizens,” a 
_ sepulchral voice cried, “drink no 
- water, drink no : : 
water, drink no 
water.” 

was teful 

for Ma- 


yors Y 
tion that 
warned of - 


2 " jhe f 
phoid ie- Xe 
ver, brought : 


into our town’s drinking supply. 
Forewarned is forearmed, and 
the Mayor advised all citizens to 
boil their water at feast five 
minutes before drinking. ~ But 
the rains continued to fall, and 
by ae all our water supply 
was cut of. : 

Listening to the announce- 
ment you recalled what you had 
read of the Middle Ages when 
the town crier ran through the 
streets crying the plague has 
struck, the plague struck. 
Though the announcement came 
to us on a er mounted 
on a truck—and-—ater by radio 
~—the genius of Henry Ford and 
- Marconi could not overcome the 
connotations of the medieval 


cry. 

I pondered ruefully on the 
several long drinks of water -I 
had unpredictably taken in the 
hours immediately preceding 
the mayor's proclamation. And 
further, I wondered, suddenly 
greatly disturbed, whether m 
children and my _  townsfo 
would escape the ravages of a 
plague, a , I insist, which, 
should it come, need never have 
happened. 


OURS is a region of abrupt 
wooden hills and swift streams 
that flow to that eastern Father 
of Waters, the mighty Hudson; 
nearby are giant dams where 

billions of. gallons 


on by the floodwaters that broke 


amities whose worst atrocities 
we can forfend, and that is the 

int of my piece. To come 
own with plague is a discon- 
certing thought, inded, but con- 
sternation is multiplied . when 
you know it could have been 
avol 

* 

YOUR -ANGER rises when 
you recall that during the _re- 
cent Diane floods some highly- 


placed but antedeluvian engin- 


eers belittled-the ravages by de- 
scribing that calamity as ‘<a 
“once-in-500-years freak.” Na- 
ture laughed at that conten- 
tion within a matter of two 
months. 

The very areas where the dis- 
aster struck during the time of 
Diana—most notably the state 
of Connecticut, the cities of Dan- 
bury, Waterbury, Winston, felt 
that eery. sensation that -people 
feel when they say here is where 
I came in. ~~ 

Again- homes were torn from 
the “moorings, again families 
took to the highlands, or hud- 
died in schoolhouses and 
churches; again fathers hunted 
desperately for families from 
which. they -were separated; 
again mén and women and chil- 
dren died needlessly in re- 
morseless waters, 

What burns. me in this time 
of floods is the knowledge that 
our Congress, inspired by the 
late FDR, pass a Federal 
Flood Control Act, in 1936, to 
construct great reservoir dams 
in the big river valleys and to 
mitigate the effects of floods. 

ood beginning was made 
and the beneficent results are 
ascertainable. A Corps of Army 
Engineers was set to work, able 
men according to most reports, 
but when you consider the stingy 
sums of money which they get 
to carry on you are horrified 
in this day and age when as- 
tronomical sums go to the con- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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By ELIZABETH LAWSON 
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BEHIND the announcement of Rep. Charles E. Diggs (D-Mich) 
that he will “challenge the seating of every Congressman from Missis- 


sippi’’ when Congress 
years of struggle to enforce 
the Second Section of the 
Fourteenth: Amendment te 


the U. S. Constitution; on which 
Congressman Diggs will base his 
fight. Sus 

“I intend,” said Rep. Diggs in 
an article in the Pittsburgh 
Courier of Oct. 8, “to challenge 
the seating of every. Congress- 
man from Mississippi’ on the 
ground that they actually are 
representing only half of the 
citizens of theit: state. My argu- 
ment in this action is sup 

by Amendment 14, Section 2 of 
the Constitution of the United 
States.” : 

This challenge of the Negro 
Congressman who was elected 
by a coalition of Negro and white 
voters will be part of a many- 
sided struggle against the forces 


responsible for the lynching of . 


14-year-old Emmett. Till last 
August. _ ‘ 

The move has wide backing. 
The Los Angeles branch of the 


National Association for the Ad-- 
-vancement of Colored People, 


for example, has addressed to 
each Congressman from Califor- 
nia a demand that he support the 
challenge to the seating of the 
Mississippi members of the U. S. 
Congress. - 

THE HOUSE of Representa- 


tives has the power .to deprive 
the Mississippi Congressmen. of 


their seats by virtue of two ar- 
ticles in the Constitution. Article 
1, Section 5, states that “Each 
House shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own members.” 

It was on the basis of this "om 
vision that the House and - 
ate refused to seat members 
elected from the Southern states 
during the three-year period of 
reaction that followed the Civil 
War. The ex-slaveholders, as part 


of their effort to undo the North-: - 


ern victory; sent to the House 
and Senate in December 1865 
the vice-president of the Confed- 
eracy, four Confederate generals, 
five Confederate colonels, six 
Confederate cabinet officers and 
58 members of the Confederate 
Congress. The U. S. House and 
Senate, realizing that the revolu- 
tion achieved in four years of 
battle might be brazenly undone 
in the legislative halls, that the 


decisions of the war were being 
impudently reversed’ in the 
South, promptly: sent — these 
would-be Senators and Congress- 
men back to their homes. 

It soon became apparent that 
unless the basis of apportionment 
for members of the U. S. House 
was altered, the Southern states 
would actually gain Congres- 
sional representation, at the very 


‘time when violence against the 


newly freed slaves was at its 
height. Throughout the era of 
slavery, Congressmen had been 
apportioned according to the in- 
famous “three-fifths” clause of 
the Constitution; all free ns 


and” three-fifths of the -slaves 


were counted in determming the 
number of members to be seat- 
ed. This was, of course, an enor- 
mous advantage for the pro-slav- 
ery forces; and the more slaves a 
state had, the greater was its na- 
tional representation. 
ok 


WITH THE abolition of slav- 
ery the three-fifths clause became 
_ {Continued on Page 2) 


Tennessee Tops 


The Tennessee Waltz is the 
top tune of our Fund Drive hit 
parade this week. That southern 


comes Missouri in second place 
with a smart 87 percent. That 


- would be another waltz, wouldn’ 
thou 
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Chicago with a contribution had 
the following to say: “I'm broke 


reconvenes in January, is a history of ninety 
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For Union Busting 
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Smith Act Case 
~ - See Page 2 


Act to Stay 
Deportation of 


Claudia Jones 
See Page 2 


State Dep't Uneasy 


At Policy ‘Slippages’ 
See Page 5 


Terror in South 
Can Till Trial 
Be Re-opened? 
See Page 3 
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Memphis Plans 
Another Scottsboro 
| See Page 3 
cf Pe ial ee 
TILL RESOLUTION | 


AT ILLINOIS AFL 
: ay ager 


teh “23 
CT aie teak 


‘ 


“Representatives shall be-a among 
the whole number of pees ach Sale cading 


‘fioh far the choice of sipiaden for bvenent ania ee | 
to any of the male in 


habitants of such State, being 21 years of ane. cal Milaees of the United States, or, inn ae ‘way abridged, except for 
participation in . or other crime, the basis of proportion which 
the number of such male citizens'shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 21 a ih a a, S. 
— 14th Amendment, Section 2. ae 


90 Years Struggle to = Eee rt for | Rep. Diggs 
Enforce 14th Amendment 


BE Plan Mounting Daily 


et ee tee ee em ‘ — —— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
obsolete and—strangely enough— 
the number of white-suprema- 


cist representatives in the House 


actually increased..For now not 
only three-fifths, but the entire 
Negro population was counted in 
the apportionment. This would 
rk n Re: “cong ae for 

emocracy progress, had not 
the former slaveholders begun, 
immediately upon the end of the 
Civil War, a reign of terror that, 


amendment. Speaking on the’ 
floor of Congress on the amend- 
ments second section, Represen- 
tative Sloan declared in 1866; 


“The object is to narrow the 
basis of representation as the 
number of those who exercise po- 
litical rights in the States is nar- 
rowed, and to widen the basis 
of-representation as thé number 
of these who are enfranchised is. 
widened. That is clearly the ob- 
ject of all propositions made, and 
the avowed purpose of all who 


ee ® [| By ABNER W. BERRY 
ae MASS PRESSURE against racist “justice” in Mississippi 


continued to build last week, following the acquittal a 
month ago of two white men charged with the murder of 


14-year-old Emmett Louis Till. 


Two'demands received concen- 
trated attention in mass meetings’ 
and conferences where the Till: 


approval of the Negro press, as ex- 
pressed in editorials during the 
past two weeks. Typical of the 
attitude of Negro editors was an 
editorial in the Pittsburgh Courier, 
a Republican paper, Oct. 8. The 


‘The thing the South, “ineluding 


advocate them. Let us, then, say 
so directly, and so put the pro- 
vision inte the Constitution that 


among other Sings, prevented 
Negro suffrage and Negro rep- 
resentation. reign of terror 
lasted for em years, until the 
of the era of Radical 
Reconstruction. 3 
It was in the effort to secure 
the gains of the 

the Math Amend- 

ment was passed. “All persons 
born or naturalized in the United 
States,” the first section of the 


Amendment declared, “and sub- 
ject to the iction thereof, 


are citizens of the United States 
_and of the State wherein they re- 
side. No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge 
the es or immunities of 
_ citizens of the United States.” 


Mississippi, fears most is any re- 
duction of its Fociatacalianl repre- 
sentation, which has enabled it to 


in determining 


this. 
is. nation threugh- 


ea 


to. protest the 


a) 
THIS Amendment to the Con- held last Sun- 


stitution, ratified by all Northern 
and 12 Southern States, was de- 
clared in effect in 1868. In that 


Philadelphia 

his pledge to pa sae the me of 

ee ae to seats 

as long as t = isfranchised |i 

year began the all-too-brief Negro citizens. Diggs pro- 
(Continued on Page 13) 'posals got the grate universal 


Calif. 14 to Get High Court fleas © 


THE U.S.'SUPREME COURT agreed on Monday to review the~ Smith: Act} 

The second. section of th 
heuiiak aoe tin cuit ‘convictions of 14 Californians. It was the first time the high court has agreed to hear. 
_ heated. debate in Congress and | the appeal in a Smith Act case since its origmal decision of June, 1951, - upholding the 


the nation. Thaddeus Stevens, | constitutionality of the law and — 
leader of the Radical Republican the conviction of 11 national Com-| People’s World, two of whose edi- tutional liberties of the American 


forces : 1d a eur of Congress |munist leaders. It. refused to tors are among the 14 Smith Act ‘people. Here is evidence that we 
proposed to voters, not review the conviction in the Balti- | defendants, greeted the court's de-|& can wim still bigger and more de- 
population, "veges basis of House more and the second Foley $q.| cision to review the California case cisive victories, that the pressure 


Bn cyggae vance yarebscoell 2g eam case. as “good reason to rejoice.” ‘of the American people can force 
it wou av ; 


eres nea ie _On the same day the Supreme to cheer full restoration of the Bill of 
the Negr Negro people and hastened Court granted a group of 360 Rights.” * 


advent of woman suffrage; prominent Americans, including » } endan 
ig would have furthered the | Pat McNamara (D-Mich) the right ‘our edi- wipe wiiestid. ia Sah on ants 
+s for the ballot for some (to file a “friend of the court” brief victims and the trial, w jabiauitnedl’ 
it still: the youth, the attacking the constitutionality of ime.|six months in 1952, ended with 
_ Indians on poe witless, ot the ey Nye Internal se the conviction of all. U. S. Dis- 
gratory workers, the poor whites | curity Law. This law is now 
Fan teak, trict Judge William C. Mathes, 
eo 


the church, urge 
to their congressman” to 
demand action on the Till: ease 


une’ _ Congress epens. In_ last 
> labor rally, Rep. Powell 


a “march en Wash- 

” to back up. demands for 

seats to Mississippi rep- 
|resentatives and for civil rights 


From Vatican City, the Popes 
newspaper, Osservatore Romano, 
cited the ished niurder of Till 
jas a “particularly bad example” ot 
pad os in epee 8 
ca on U. S. Cath- 
isto Kal! “remove this ‘color 
from the world fame ol 
generous civilization 
nation.” The duty of 

this racism, 

held, “is imposed on 

all means available, by 
igion and by their -pa- 


ae 


re: 
: 
i 


te 
‘§ 


Tae 


throughout the 


fore the high court on an appeal). 
by the Communist Party. te end imum sentence on ete ea 


In San Francisco the Daily the cold war against the Consti- | (Continued on Page 13) 
Negro Woman Leader Slated for. Release October 23 


Seek to Halt Deportation of Claudia Jones 


AN INJUNCTION seeking to halt Attorney General Herbert Brownell's deporta-|,,operl 
tion, of Claudia Jones. has been filed in the Federal District Court of Washington, D.C.'< ape tates. Brownell also asserted that 
Miss Jones; who completes a one-year Smith Act jail sentence on Sunday, October 23, is there was. little chance of federal 
: a stopping discrimination unless 


scheduled upon her release to be i —™~ - 
turned over to of the if actions in Claudia (straighten personal affairs. the peopel were “educated” and 
Immigration and Naturalization) Jones are successful in | “Yet in the case of Claudia ipersuaded to obey them. 
Service for deportation. stayi hen = it is = Jones,” the Committee declared, “a x” 
Despite the fact that she suffer- arrive woman who has been already im-| BUT on tae ke Mrs. Mamie 
* a Taemcay heart ailment which . ond oe City on Monday ? "|Bradley, mother of the slain young 
, Negro, addressed 9,600 persons in 


ne ae by noe on 
ae Bonner rownell 

-|Washington’s Uline arena whe de- 
manded that the Department. ot 


a New York speech Sunday ate 
before the Interfaith Movement, 
Inc., that it was the “individual” 
duty of citizens to stop. practices 
“odius to a free nation.” Brownell 


BUT Stevens’ proposal failed, 
and a compromise section was 
worked into the 14th Amend- 
ment—a victory for prog- 
ress, one which can be of 
eo use today in the ~ 
against white supremacy. is 
second section of the 14th 


| did not mention the Till case, but 
implied that all such cases are 


in the jurisdiction of 


down repeated requests ‘haf 4 ihe 
be permitted time to restore her 


Ihealth before further action is taken gy «ae 


viewed only as an act of 
wanton vindictiveness.” 


hospitalized for examination 
- norway of the status of her 


~~? 


wnencsnncnnnanennenncenaenane BY George Morris 
The GOP Maps Its 56 __ 
Strategy for Labor Votes 


- 


. 
oe 


“THE Wall Street Journal, in 
an interesting analyses support- 
ed by an editorial, pointed out 
recently’ that the Republican 

command “with the sanc- 
tion of Presi- : 
dent Eisenhow- 
er has de- 
veloped a stra- 
tay for sie | 
of ignoring the 

‘he i and _or- 


anizations’ of 


dual. worker.” ) 

The WSJ's analysis ought to 
be read and studied by every 
trade union leader notwithstand- 
ing its source because it carries 
both important information and 
a much needed warning. 

- Willard Shelton, editorial 
writer of Labor's Daily, also po- 
litical columnist of CIO News, 
comments on the WSJ's political 
i but he _ pollyanishly 


> 


es it off and concedes the 
labor leaders, too, never were 
able to do more than just ap- 
peal to the “individual” mem- 
bers 


It is better to look the facts 
squarely in the face now than 
to be sorry-on the Wednesday 
after the first Tuesday in No- 
vember, 1956. 2 

THE Wall Street Journal 
points to a campaign document 
issued by the “Senate Republi- 
can Policy Committee” which 
says, “This administration be- 
lieves each worker is an indivi- 
dual.” -Taking it for granted that 
the merged labor movement will 
give rsement to the Demo- 
crats, with hardly a labor leader 
openly committed for the GOP, 
a top Republican spokesman is 
quoted as saying “our only hope 
is to 1 directly to the in- 
ee —_ lg is “ea 
su that appeal wi 
be “aimed even more at work- 
ers wives. . 

“The talk is of a “peace and 
prosperity” appeal with the ad- 
ministration not. only to claim 
credit for policy at Geneva. but 
as well for an expected cut in 
taxes and concessions on social 
security, minimum wage, hous- 

' ing construction, sc aid and 
such. 

Such being the strategy, the 

esident in -his recent Labor 

y message deliberately made 
no mention of organized labor 
as such and to emphasize fur- 
ther the administration's line of 


“Til 


ion is outraged by the ce veg of 
Roy Bryant and J. W. Milam, ad- 
mitted abductors vf the child, 
legal opinion has generally held 


that it is impossible under Missis- 


sippi law to. bring them to. trial 
again on a murder charge in any 


- However, Attorney Basil Brown, 
be adviser to Congressman 
o les Diggs, of Michigan, who 
was present at the Sumner ‘trial, 
believes that sound legal grounds 
are present for a second’ murder 
indictment. 


_ past. But I have yet to see a 


as 3 
in a , 
Me | 


Y 4 


contempt for labor leaders, the 
President invited ‘a group of busi- 
nessmen (as always) and not a 
single labor leader, to spend the 
Labor Day_holiday with him in 
Denver. We are further told that 
the GOP plans-no more efforts 
to “appease” labor leaders with 
appointments, as it tried when 
Plumber's president Martin Dur- 
kin was named (at the sugges- 
tion of Cardinal Spellman, we 
are now told) to the Labor Sec- 


retary post. 


THE WSJ'S analysis observes 
that Michigan GOP Chairman 
John Feikens is especially ag- 
gressive in pushing for the above~ 
strategy. This, apparently ex- 
plains why he las been press- 
ing for the indictment of the 
United Automobile Workers on 
charges of using union funds .in 
support of the senatorial can- 
didate it endorsed. The strategy 
is not only to ignore the official 
union machinery but to apply 
laws, and enact new ones, like 
Wisconsin's Catlin law, a virtual 
ban on political action by unions, 
to limit effective political action 
by unions. 

In its ‘supporting editorial, 
WSJ recalls how the late Sena- 
tor Taft carried his campaign in 
Ohio to the “individual” work- 
ér. We recall how he even went 
into the 100 percent unionized 
steel plants in his very active 
campaign: He won the election 
by the biggest majority ever 
rolled up by a Senatorial candi- 
date. 

ek 

THE ABOVE facts of life have 

been often pointed out in the 


real answer from someone in 
authority in the political action 
machinery of the AFL or CIO. 
Our labor leaders still talk of 
a “labor endorsement” as though 
it was an actual commitment of 
every union member. The Re- 
publicans simply aim to take 
advantage of the fact that labor 
leaders in most cases have a 
very limited political influence 
among their members. 

The truth is that only a small 
minority of the members are ac- 
tive in the trade unions and not 
many more are even. conscious 
of policies and decisions of 
the handfuls’ at _ membership 
meetings, executive boards or 
conventions. Our unions are ‘so 
bureaucratically run that the 
members see their policies and 
decisions as something handed 


(Centinued on Page 10) 


Retrial Poss 


THE ACCUSED. lynchers of Emmett Till can be brought to trial a second time, 
with the possibility of this time securing a conviction for murder, in the opinion of two 
prominent Detroit lawyers, interviewed by the \ 


the 


Shaw told 


By ABNER W. BERRY __ 


oo 


SINCE LAST SEPT 12, one week be fore the Till murder case trial opened in the - 


Mississippi Delta, Memphis 
which rivals that attempted on the Scot 
government, through the FBI, has 
given Tennessee an assist by arrest- 
ing a Negro -in Chicago revent- 
ly and holding him for extradi- 
tion. The FBI, incidentally, show- 
ed more alertness and effici in} . 
aiding an attempted frame-up than 
has been shown in tracking down 
witnesses for a Mississippi murder 
case or the murderers of two Ne- 
groes in that state. , 

The details of the frame-up have 
been gleaned from clipping from 
two Memphis daily newspapers — 
the Commercial Appeal and the 
Press-Scimitar. 


. 


THE PRES S-SCIMITAR on 
‘Sept. 12 headlined a story “Kidnap- 
Attack Suspects Are Being Sought.’ 
According to the stdéry, a. white 
woman, 36-year-old, not named, 


had. complained to the sheriff's of- 
fice of Shelby-County that she had 


been dragged from a 


a.m. that day and assaulted and 
raped twice by a group of young 
Negroes. She said that at 
she. was “jerked out” of the car 
she was on a date with a white 
male companion to whom the car 
belonged. The male companion, 
later identified as ‘Manuel Shaw, 
pers report, told police he 
was driving through a Negro neigh- 
borhood-when the anon | 
groes drove up in a “dark gray 
Ford” and forced him to the curb. 
lice he momentarily 

eluded the pay car only to be 
chased and caught by the Negroes. 
* Then, according to the fantastic 
story spun by Shaw and the still 
unnamed white woman, she was 
snatched from the car and taken 
behind the house in front of which 
the car stopped—and raped. Shaw, 
meantime, remaining in hi 
was allowed to proceed to a filling 
station to notify the police. Later 
in the same pre-dawn the woman 
went to a police station and told 
roughly the same story, according 
ito the police. 
e Press-Scimitar in its very 
first story gave the whole frame- 
up away with this paragraph (the 
fourth fram the top): 
“Police said the woman has a 
record of disorderly conduct, drunk 
and soliciting.” 


But 


IT WAS also revealed that both 
Shaw and the woman had been 


drinking during most 


ning, preceding the fantastic eVents 


fichigan Chronicle: While public opin- 


has been preparing “rape” frame-up of six young Negroes 
tsboro case. And the latest news is that the 


car at 9:95) 


the time: 


e-. 


Car, 


of the eve- 


) “STATE. action which deprives 


lie 


tion’s case but which they ignored|tarily move for a retrial, .on these 
and to some degree even covered! grounds, and that Federal inter- 
vention, on the grounds that pub- 
lic official¥ conspired to violate the 
Constitution, could be secured gnly 
by. great public pressure: 

A similar belief that there was 
‘grounds for. Federal intervention 
to secure a second murder trial 
was voiced by Attorney Milton. R.| 
Henry of Pontiac, legal chairman 
of the NAACP of that city, 

The Till trial, the attorney noted 
“abounds in error—the matter. of: 
suppresséd witnesses is notable."| 
| Since, he stated, “the state con- 
.|spired to make the trial a ‘sham’ 
‘and. therefore to depr an 
Till and those of his class of | 
protection of 


up, then there is the possibility of 
Federal interverition and the re- 
opening of the case,” he deglared. 


Att'y Brown referred to’ stories 
in the Negro press that reporters 
had to hunt down prosecution wit- 
nesses, and that. very little effort 
was made to bring in the witnesses 
éven when officials were informed; 
of their whereabouts. 

Such actions, he felt, on the part 
of | Mississippi . officials’ would 
amount to “action on the part. of 
the state to suppress of concea 
evidence.” m 


: 


the law, 


ive tana 


“dark 
chang 
to that described by the complain- 
ing witness.” But the reasons for 
the sheriff's pessimism»were cited 
as follows by the Commercial Ap- 
peal reporter: ; 

“Investigators for the Shelby 
County Sheriff's office indicated 
they were far from any confession 
at present. They also were saddled 
with a medical report which did 
not bear out the complaint on sey-, 
eral points.” 


of ‘ei 
leased. 


EMMETT 


press reports that the whole-drama 
as conceived by the complainant 
and Shaw and strained through a 
police department which knows 
well the ways of white supremacy 
“justice,” transpired in a Negro 
neighborhood. 

Within a day’s time Mem 
police had a “suspect” who 
come to the police to claim a “black 
car. from which the cops had 
chased three Negroes during their 
dragnet search. According to the 
Commercial Appeal of Sept. 14, 
the investigators were not at all: 
optimistic about their case. It was 


conveniently forgotten that the | 
ray car had now been 


to a “black 


THE MEMPHIS reporter added 
in his story that the complainant 
had a police record 


claimed she was “assaulted a total 
t times before she was re- 


»» 


Three days after 


tic report appeared the Commer- 
‘they reported. Jt also came out in cial Appeal ran a signed story by 


ible, Attorneys Say 


TILL 


° 
had 


car... similar 


and had 


this pessimis- 


‘white woman 


Roy Jennings under the: headline: 
“4 NEGROES SEIZED IN WO- 
MAN ATTACK.” The. story,- 
based. on the opinions and hand- 
outs of Lt. John Carlisle, of the 
sheriff's. office, now claimed that 
six Negroes were involved, despite 
the fact that up to now the com- 
plainant had mentioned four. | - 
The, story told by the police was 
based, they said, on “confessions.” 
They had “broken” the case. with 
the “confession”. extracted from 
16-year-old Thurman Coleman, 
the suspect the sheriff's office had 
been pessimistic about just three ~ 
days before. It was alleged by 
the police that young Coleman 
iinplicated five others. Coleman, 
according to the police, claimed 
to have been the “look-out,” and 
nothing else, the usual: dodge in 
the police construction of crimes 
for which they have no solution or 
for “crimes”~ which, indeed, were 
committed in warped minds. The 
“look-out” is promised a light sen- 
tence as a rule in this type of case. 
Coleman's. “confession” impli- 
cated Robert Wright, 15; James 
Tidwell, 20, and Dennis Mabry, 
20, all of whom were ieiailatlintely 
arrested and arraigned.” But at 
their arraignment, despite the po- 
lice claim of “confessions,” all four 
pleaded “not guilty,” their’ case 
was bound over to the Grand J 
and they were indicted along wit 
two missing defendants on Sept. 


30. 
* 


THE CONNECTION: of the six 
indictments with the Mississippi 
events was made clear in the po- 
lice-construction version of ‘the 
alleged crime. The cops attributed 
fo young Wright the statement _ 
that one of the Negroes. saw ae 

itting in a par 
car and shouted: 

“There's a white woman, let's 
get her!” 

Then after they found there 
was a man with her, the police 


version of their reaction puts these 


words in the mouth. of one. of 
them: 

“One of our boys whistled .at a 
white woman in Mississippi and 
they killed him. You had better 


get going.” 


This was told to Shaw before 
he had been. hit with fists and 
bricks, the police version puts ‘it, 
although this was not alleged when 

(Continued on Page 14) 


gal precedent: in which state had 
appealed from the jury 
a murder trial, in Pal 
necticut. 
~ “In this case the Supreme Court, 
ruled, in effect, that the people 
cannot be bound by a mock trial 
but only by a trial which is a trial 
in fact, a trial according to our 
‘views as to due process of law.” 
It is the obligation of the. Fed- on one 
eral government, under civil. rights|there would 
laws, he asserted, to act when state) ity of securing ‘@ conviction under 
peach vee to protect Constitu-' the 10-year statute. 
tional rights. - Lega 
Emmett Till, though dead, - still 
possesses the same Constitutional 


verdict in 
o vs. Con- 


lly, -he noted, | 


| 
| 


lynching. 
* | 

STILL another attorney, quoted 
in the Chronicle article John W, 
Roxborough II, chairman of the 
Michigan NAACP legal committee, 
pointed out that Mississippi has 
two statutes’ covering the crime 
committed—one providing a death 
penalty on conviction, the other a 
10 year penalty. After acquittal 
charge, he also felt that 
a greater possibil- — 


The fourth attorney interviewed, 
Judge Nathan J. Kaufman, former 
‘Wayne County assistant prosecu- 


ghts as he did when alive, and tor, felt that the “double jeopardy 
hog Federal government has the: 


same obligation to 
just as property fri 
tected. ee 


‘ 
* 


protest them, 
ghts. are , pro- 


) be 


clause of the Constitution ‘shields 


{Bryant and Milam from a second ~ | 


murder trial. He added his opin- 

ion that in future Mississippi trials 

the system.of jury system should 
e attacked. = 


~~ ad 
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By CARL HIRSCH 


NEW CASTLE, Indiana 


THE BIG NEWS last week from New Castle, Indiana—hardly mentioned in the 
press reports of the highly-publicized labor dispute here—was that the strike was unbroken. 


Three weeks of martial law 
but it had not restored the out- 
put of piston rings at the Perfect 
Circle plant here. 

On the southeast edge of town, 
the old PC foundry was quiet, 

flanked by more military “protec- 
tion” than the U.S. mint. A UAW- 
CIO. picket, one of five, kept a 
tally sheet as a trickle of people 
made their way into the plant in. 
the early morning. He had listed 
the foremen, supervisors, office 
workers going through the picket 
line. But the tally of production 
workers had stopped at 30. 

“About one out of ten,” he said, 
“and that’s alf they'll get -if they 
keep this plant open until the year 
2000.” 


This stubborn fact, plus a series 
of other favorable developments, 
this week brought courage to the 
300 striking PC workers here and 
to the hundreds of others who 
have struck Perfect Circle's oper- 
ations in nearby Hagerstown and 
Richmond, gases 

THE. NEW developments were 
these: 


Autoe workers in many areas piketline into struck Perfect Circle plant in New Castle, Ind. 


throughout the country were 


had wrought many changes 


“Pass Scab.” National 


in this lively. industrial town. 


okays car carrying scabs pass 


clamping a tight boycott on the/duct a similar anti-union cam-, As of now, the UAW-CIO has 


use of Perfect Circle rings in the’ 
assembly of autos. 

Protests across this state and 
across the U.S. were making the 
Perfect Circle situation “a _politi- 
cal hot potato,” tied as it was! 
to armed strikebreaking by a Re-| 
publican mayor in the town of! 
New Castle, by a Republican 
governor who called out the Na- 
‘tional Guard, by a Republican Ad- 
ministration which had the head | 
of this union-busting company,| 
Lothair “Teetor, sitting in the Eis- 
enhower cabinet as, assistant sec- 
retary of commerce. | 

Specific opposition from labor, 
taxpayers, merchants, the families 
of guardsmen has made it difficult 
for Indiana Gov George Craig 
to continue maintaining martial 
law over this section of Indiana. 


next month in which the company 


paign by the Kohler Co. 

Slurring over the-truth, the Per- 
fect Circle ad wound up with the 
plea that “the company does not 
feel it proper to continue negotia- 
tions with a union representing 
only a minority of employes.” 

* 


THIS has been the company’s 
pretext for  strikeberaking — its 
charge that the UAW-CIO does 
not represent the majority of| 
workers in the three Richmond 
and Hagerstown plants. 

There will be an NLRB election 


is trying to decertify the UAW- 
CIO. However, even by pro- 
employer Taft-Hartley standards, 


the union now is within the law 


in demanding that the company 
bargain for all plants. | 


been and remains the official bar- 
gaining agent in all of the struck 
plants. | 

The Perfect Circle strike this 
week was being actively sup- 
ported by workers throughout the 
U.S. who see the employer-gov-, 
ernment gang up against the PC 
workers as one of the miain reasons 
why labor is now finalizing an 
historic merger. 


: Special interest centers in the 


UAW-CIO plants, in the hundreds 
of ‘similar auto industry supplier 
plants strung out across the mid- 
west from Detroit hub. ‘Like 
at Perfect Circle, many of the 
workers in these plants are still 
fighting for the UAW-CIO 1955 
contract pattern. 
* 


HERE in Indiana, the PC mt 
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REPORTS that scabs were be- 
ing used ite the W. T. 
Smith ” mills in Green- 


ville and Ala., brought 
new tension to this strike-bound 


area. 
Wo abraic yn é 
tiona mem- 
bers Tay o> et dynamite 
the i 
. 


on the lawns of 

: pany president 
M cat plant su- 
nk Palmer. Three 

strikéfs weére arrested Oct. 12 for 
throwing rocks at a 

company truck. To muddy things 
further, the Montgomery, Ala. 
Advertiser ran a series of front- 
page nog building u = “at- 
mosphere of terror” a inting 
fluence in the 


a vigoorus la 
back tp Eugene 
1935 Terre Haute 
ral strike, there is a record of 
igh ‘labor solidarity in this state. 
Back in 1937, the Little Steel 
strike was fought up in Indiana’s 
Calumet area to northwest. 
Many PC workers recalled that 
the Republic Steel pickets were 
fired on, and ten of them killed. 
It is not easy to forget that here, 
as strikebreakin g armed troops pa- 
trol the town, and particularly 
after the shooting of strikers here 


on Oct. 5. 
Workers here also remember 
ahout Republic Steel's Tom Gird- 
, who vowed to “go back to 
hoeing” potatoes rather than give 
in to. the union. What especially: 
recalled _Cirdler’s words was a 


ers are past of 
braditi Coi 


the Perfect Circle company to the 
effect that “We will never have a 
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cent ag Poe: orgs 
ACTOSS pay in- 
crease ended a 27-day strike by 
members of the CIO United 
Steelworkers against the Lake 
Engineering Co. USW also end- 
ed a 3-day strike against ACF 
industries with a 19 cent hourly 
package for 800 employees. 
| * 


CIO UNITED AUTO Work- 
ers in Sheboygan, Wisc., called 
on State attorney general Ver- 
non Thompson to. prosecute 
Kohler Village cops for illegally 
stockpiling machineguns and 


other weapons. Village police 
had failed to register their three 


machine guns as required by 
law, said UAW. 
* 


THE AMERICAN economy 
will get into serious trouble if 
leaders brush away problems cre- 
ated by automation, CIO pres- 
ident Walter Reutlier told the 
joint congressional committee 
on the economic report. A Ford 


— block which formerly 
nine hours to make, Reuther 


said, is now machined automatic- 
ally in 14 minutes without « 
human hand touching it. 

* 

THE TAFT-HARTLEY Act 
was praised last week by NLRB 

iz as am emancipation act for 
the individual worker. 

* 

ABOUT 450 government jobs 
will be eliminated during the 
next 16 months by the installa- 
tion of high speed electronic 
check-processing machines ~in 
Washington agencies, it was an- 
nounced last week. 


union shop as long as I am here.” 


o~ es — 


In fact, this week about half of | 


Flood Victims Need More Than Sympathy 


the militia was withdrawn. 
_ squat tan-brick headquarters of 


In the’ 


_UAW-CIO here in New Castle, 
the workers were conducting an 
efficient strike operation. 

Over a hamburger and coffee, 
one Local 370 leader explained: 
“Were going to hold tight on 
our end. But we feel that this 
strike has now taken on national 
proportions and we are asking the 
whole labor moveiment to get be- 
hind us in a fight where Wwe’ 
taking on big -business and the 
Cadillac Cabinet.” 

a 

THE ACCURACY of his state- 
ment was borne out this week by 
articles in’ the major financial and 
industrial journals which _high- 
lighted the New Castle strike as 
a test.run for anti-union employ- 
ers. _ Business Week linked the 
Perfect Circle strike with the strike 
at the Xohler plant in Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, as parts of a single 
anti-labor pattern. ~ 

Another magazine U. S. News 
and World” Report, outlined the. 
union ing formula at Perfect 
Circle—the formation of a com- 


‘By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


| REACHED by telephane 
| Wednesday,,Rev. Julian Tay- 
‘lor, president of the Ansonia, 
'Conn., chapter of the Na- 


‘tional Association for the Ad- 
-vancement. of Colored People, 


Poiacyr-yone on the wire from Pres- 


ident Eisenhower to governors of} 


\Connecticut, New York and New 
Jersey. 

“The President extends his deep- 
est sympathy to the people. . . 
who have suffered so grievously 
from these floods in such rapid 
succession,” it read in part. 

Said Rey. Taylor: “We need 
‘mo rethan sympathy.” 

In na i one of the indus- 
trial towns of Connecticut twice 
flooded in eight weeks, “practically 
the same group of people, pre- 
dominantly Negro, who had 
evacuated Aug. 19 were 
evacuated,” he said. 

‘What they need is not sympa- 
thy but low-cost 
“We have been fighting for it 
seven or eight years,” said the 


again 


Ne- 


-|gro minister. “We have none at 
.'all. The money was allocated for 


it. It became a political issue, and 
was decided on the racial issue. 
Sites were selected only to be re- 


led, only to see them flooded a 


“One of our big needs here is) 
Negro representation in the city 


their homes, redecorated and paint- 
gain. 


government. There never has been 
a Negro official in Ansonia,” said 
Rev. Taylor. 

* 


WEEKEND floods in seven 
Northeastern states resulted from 


swollen streams, rivers- and lakes 
"\niné reporting firms had the heav- 


after an “extra-tropical ‘cyclone 


ers filed new initial-claims for um- 
employment insurance. | Ansonia’s| 


been| in Hurricane Diane's trail, Connec- 
‘jing a 


blic housing.| badly hit. 
rl 


gathered over the Carolinas and 
wound upward over a path which 
coincided in many parts with that 
of Diane. | 

In an arc stretching unevenly 
from Pennsylvania to Massachu- 
setts, three days of new rains 
claimed 42 lives and caused an es- 
timated half billion dollars’ dam- 
ager, = 

As in the Aug. 19 flash floods 


ticut and its massed industries ly- 
the Naugatuck, Housa- 


tonic -Mad rivers was most 


Not only Connecticut's brass in- 
but the homes of the work- 


ing class and the Negro people are 
concentrated 


’ 


* 


jumped percentagewise 100 per- 
cent. 

Refore the new floods, unem- 
ployment over the state in fleod- 
damaged plants. had dropped to a 
low of 2,722 among the 48 firms 
affected, normally employing. 17,- 
379. Earlier, when the state had: 
7,800 still, unemployed, Ansonia’s 


iest load of unemployed, damage 
had been so great. 

Just before the recent flood, 
400 members of the -Mine, Mill & 


Smelter Workers Union, which : 


has contracts at Ansonia, Torring- 
ton, and Thomaston, still were out 
of work in Ansonia’ alone. And 


few of those working were on pro-| 


duction. , 

Union offices said the com , 
badly flooded but not’ so bad 

damaged as previously, now faced 

another eg 
s 


day power was cut off at 


ABC, and only a few bundred|ti 


workers, mostly in maintenance, 
were employed in the backbreak- 
ing task of again 
silt, mud and smelly debris of the 


“ 


job. Early in’ the| almost 


in Torrington.” 

In Waterbury, a recent issue of 
the pa of UAW Loecal 1251, 
poin out that “flood-hit firms 
such as ABC have very bright 
prospects fdr post-flood assistance 
—including tax relief; long-term, 
low-interest loans; and the prom- 
ise of increased government con- 
tracts.” Employes, it said, “do not 
have such relief to fall. back on.” 

President Ralph Daddesio of 
the Scovill local of «UAW,,. asked 
about the coming special session 
of | (Connecticut legislature, 
said there was need for moderate- 
income: housing, but that “the big- 
gest demand is for low-rent hous- 
ing to come from the Federal gov- 
ernment.” He declared labor “defi- 
‘nitely will demand” it when Con- 
gress reconvenes. 

He criticized the Red’Cross pro- 
cedure of instituting a means test 
for all recipients, saying “they ask 
as many questions as Wel- 


: tive of the Mine, 


representative ss 
‘Mill & Smelter Workers Union, 


sollege, Atlanta, and James P. 
Warburg. 

_ “We do not advocate giving 
up realistic positions without a 
balance of commitments on 


over the prospects of continuing 
progress that was made at 
the Summit Conference in July. 
The letter said, “Mr. President, 
we pray for your speedy full 
recovery. 
The letter expressed concern 
“over press reports emanating 


“Since it is' very improbable 
that there. will be a total sur- 
render by either side on the 

° ifi ti 


compromise ‘ alternatives which 
will take into account the legiti- 
mate security needs of all na- 
tions involved.” 


The letter. proposed also that 


+ 


AS hile "UA os ke y He ee 
trade on the vast scale ee Wr 
est... and that.“no effort — 
be spared to further consider 
the ing of the United’ — 
Nations through expanding its 
nc aprcoteT ed ip to include univers- 
L pan age ion, granting a seat 
to all stable legitimace (iter 
ments and using its good offices 
as a vehicle for negotiation be- 
tween states where possible. 
“Only the continued process 
of bargaining around the table 


in a frank exchange of . views 
without threats of the use of 
force will insure a peaceful road 


for the future based on an hon- 
est desire to live and let live.” 
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EGRO AFFAIRS 


Foreed to Flee 


® Miehigan Gets FEPC 


A LAKE CITY. South Car- 
Olina clergyman, the Rev. J. A. 
DeLaine, a leader in the fight 
to end segregated schools in his 
state, has been forced to flee for 
his life. Florence County, S. C., 
has a warrant out for 
of the pastor who is credited 
with the Clarendon 
County school fight which led 
to the Supreme Court desegre- 
— decision. Two weeks ago, 
his church was burned to 
ground, and he has received 
numerous notes threatening his 
life; the last one giving him ten 
_days to leave. 

* 


CATHOLIC CHURCH serv- 
ices in Jesuit Bend, New Or- 


by a 

whe 
him away. An. editorial in th 
newspaper of the Vatican in 
Rome, assailed the action of the 
men and the Arch- 
shop's handling of the incident: 

* 


THE NEW Michi FEPC 
Act became a law ive Oc- 
tober 14, making this the 15th 
state with a fair employment 

ices act. Dr. Louis Fried- 


arrest . 


«416. 


_ other 


act has enforcement powers 
through injunctions secured in 
the courts. 

. 


APPEALS were made to Gov. 


Harriman to prevent the extradi- | 


tion of two Dixie chain-gang 
fugitives who sought protection 
in New York. Willie Morgan of 
Westchester County fled South 
Carolina after serving 18 months 
of a 8 to 16 year chain-gang 
term, imposed fer a minor of- 
fense, commited atthe age of 
A petition bearing 3,500 
signatures collected by the 
American Labor Party was sub- 
mitted to Gov. Harriman on 
half of Willie Reid, who filed 
similar torture in Florida. The 
NAACP has secured attorneys 
for both men. 


* 


CENERAL ELECTRIC asd 
large corporations are 
practicing widespread discrim- 
ination against Negro workers, 
patricularly in the South, the 
United * Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, charged in a 
letter to Vice President Nixon, 


whe is chairman of the Covern- 
ment Committee on Contract 


Compliance. Similar charges 


were sent to the NAACP, AFL 


and CIO, citing the jimcrow 
companies. The UE urged strong 
action by labor and Negro or- 
ganizations in ‘pressing govern- 
ment action te end bias by com-. 
panies which hold federal con- 
tracts. 


®° Hyun and Walker Cases 
| Befere Supreme Court 
THE U.S. SUPREME Court _ the court” brief, supporting Mrs. 


agreed te review two celebrated 
West Coast cases. One is the 
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Walker. 
* 


A MeCARTHYITE magazine, 
entitled the National Review is 
being launched Nov. 2, to be 
run by William F. Buckley, Jr., 
author of the,books “McCarthy 
and His Enemiés” and “God and 
Man at Yale.” Backing the ven- 
ture are extreme rightwingers. 
among them Gen. Albert Weye- 
demeyer and Ralph de Toledano, 
an associate editor of Newsweek 
and biographer of Vice President 
Nixon. De Toledano’s book on 
Nixon will be off the press in 
spring and highlights Nixon's 
role in the Alger Hiss case. 

* 


REFUSAL of the Federal 
court to reduce the $35,000 bail 
set for Max Weiss in Chicago, 
is being appealed, the Commu- 
nist leaders attorneys announc- 
ed. Weiss has been in Cook 
County jail for four weeks, fol- 
“membership” .clause ~of the 
Smith Act. His lawyers argued 
before Judge William Campbell 
We fe onlin aging bs 0% 
bail of any prisoner on the - 
et, even though. other cases 
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State Dept. Uneasy About 
Foreign Affairs ‘Slippage’ 


By JAMES S. ALLEN. 


- With the. Geneva meeting of foreign ministers ‘opening next Wednesday, there 
was much talk of a sense of uneasiness and pessimism in Washington. Official circles, not- 
ably the State Department, were depicted as deeply disturbed by the trend in world af- 

—’ 


fairs.. They were said to be acute-, 


ly embarrassed by events, and one 
commentator spoke of a “serious 
slippage” m our ‘foreign policy. 
This mood was quite vividly. de- 
scribed by James Restcn in a re- 
cent Washington dispatch. In some. 
respects, Reston may be consid-' 
ered a more faithful spokesman 
fer the State Department than the 
usual “official source” cited in 
stories from the capital. In his 
slanted essays from the Geneva 
conference of the Big Four last 
July, he gave a sympathetic view 
of John Foster Dulles’ view that 
Géneva changed nothing. And it 
may be said that this remained 
the State Department position im 


face of the imposing march of 


events that showed the rest of 
the world thought differently. 
* 
NOW, it seems, official foreign 
sag é circles are awakening to 
the fact that during the past few 


months they have wandered ever 
further into dreamland. 


In a somber and retrospective 
review of recent events in the 


Reston came ‘to the reluctant con- 
clusion that Washington has. seri- 
ously underestimated the spirit of 
Geneva and of the Asian-African 
conference at Bandung last April. 

The evidence he arrays in sup- 
port of this charge is really impres- 
sive. On the score of Genéva, he 
cited establishment of diplomatic 
relations between Bonn and Mos- 
cow, the trend in Eu toward 
a reduction in armed forces, the 
drift of Yugoslavia from the NATO 
‘bloc and her more friendly atti- 
tude to the Soviet Union.. Appar- 
ently, the “spirit” of Geneva is 
thus embodied in rather practical 
steps toward coexistence, and Res- 
ton might have recalled other steps 
of a similar nature which prepared 


he must admit, the idea of coex- 


istence is taking hold and winning 


New York Times (Oct. 10, 1955), 


' (linois AFL Convention Hails 


Peace Gains at Geneva 


ROCK ISLAND, I.—The Hlimois State Federation of Labor, 
| helding its 73rd annual convention here, voted unanimously to 
commend President Eisenhower for his efforts on behalf of pexce 
at Geneva and urged that the U.S. representatives cont:nue neg>- 
tiations “on every possihle level . . . in order to resolve the conflicts 
between east and west.” The resolution adopted by 1,700 de‘e- 
, gates called on all lecal unions “to concern themselves with the 


great issue of pedve.” 
. - 


new adherents for a world settle-| stones” of the Bandung conference, 
ment. ‘and words could net hurt them. 


All this is viewed with a dour At any rate, as austere states- 
and negative spirit in Washington,|S°" ™ OUF capital now see it, the 


according to Réston, as.a defeat fot! nore of an eapleasent ralite thee 
United States policy. Who is Res-/, bad dream. Here, too, Resten 
‘ton talking of or for? Ht we are’ comes up with i : , 
not mistaken, President Eisenhow-| dence He cites as very distr irbing 
er committed our country at Ge-| the growing inner weaknesses of 
neva te the very policy now taking| Chiang Kai-shek’s outfit on For- 
shape worldwide. It is strange! ..., (which he attributes. to Com- 
that every victory for the idea of! , nics “subversion”), and the drift 
a durable peace should be consid-|5¢ x4iddle Eastern countries away 
ered a defeat for the “West,” andle the NATO powers Scilla 
particularly for the United States,! . 2. 1-4) position (which he attrib- 
when this is also our proclaimed utes to “intervention” by the Com- 
world policy. Is the State Depart-| nunists in the Arab countries). 

ment, then, together with people) Reston blushes with embarrass- 
like Nixon in the Administration! ..+ when he relates -how the 


i 


and Congress, trying to subvert! 
that policy by continuing the cold 
war? Is it not a shocking admis- 
sion that this is the case when 
every step toward peace is viewed 


with alarm? 


| + 


| WHEN it comes to Bandung, ' 
Reston fairly wrings his hands. It 
a s that a few well-chosen 


spirit of Bandung is dramatized at 


the current session of the UN Ge>- 


eral Assembly by the common anti- 


colonial policy followed by the 


Asian-African countries (joined, he 
might have added, by some Latin, 
American countries). 

Why the embarrassment? Why 
should the United States find it- 
self in a dilemna on the colonial 


anti-Communist words spoken at. issue, as Reston says. The reason, 
the Bandung conference by some! of course, is quite obvious: The 
friends of Dulles, at that time United States, despite its various 


the way for Geneva. To top it all, 


hailed as a sign of victory, were} an 


to turn the tide of 


not reg 

colonial liberation. Chou En-lai 
portedethe colonial 
‘much, standing on the solid ground| 


did not seem to mind them very 


the common anti-imperialist 


of Asia.and Africa. 
were the “sticks and 


These ai 
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countries 
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ti-colonial pretenses and the deep 
anti-colonial sentiments among 
Americans, has consistently suo- 
powers against 
the. peoples seeking freedom. 
Whether it be Franee in Morocco 
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is 
trol in any way. The unions 
ve full say through their elect- 
sied officers as to administration of 
funds, As one of the officers put 
it, in-a way that sdunded much 
like the tole of unions in Canada: 
. main function of our unions 
is to defend the rights of the work- 
uestions, such as wages, 
fare, safety measures, 

health and so ca 


ONE of the.most misunderstood 


wees 


quis pane to exchange dele- 


cutset of our interview. “It is 


ionis 
ie Ar hadi an sige nbs around the right to strike if the 


tion to the three main union cen-| Workers’ demands should not be 


met. So we put the question ‘to 
se we eet p iorag padi these officers and it was answered 
we had a delegation from the by E. Kiktenko this way: 

United . Electrical Workers union| QF country is ruled by the 
end by this personal contact we working people. Our enterprises 
established I think, good relations! 2" ™anaged by experts who come 
ond desk taiied Soiacheeciine on| irom the peop e. All the national 
all questions. The more delega- wealth be ongs to the people. So 
tions to and from the Soviet Un-|there is no antagonism between 
ion and Canada, the better.” workers and management. or with 

* 


government ministries. All workers 
AND before that, in Gorki, the @e interested in the further devel- 
auto center of the Soviet Union,|9P™ment of our country, so there 
the same thought was expreyed/ 0 Teason for them to express 
_ by the chief ofthe auto union in| their gp pumas by strikes. 
that working class city — except ‘This does not exclude the 
that he directed the invitation es-|W°'ers making demands through 
pecially to Canadian autoworkers. their elected representatives. But 
As for TLC President Claude all such demands find their solu- 
Jodoin’s comment that there are| {on through negotiation and col- 
no free trade unions” in the 


lective bargaining—and you may 

USSR, he ought to be among the be sure the workers do have de- 
first delegates to come here, for mands. 
he would learn much, as I did,| .  /here are other ways also open 
- Averyanov and several of his col-|*rough which the workers’ de- 
leagues went into considerable de-|™@0ds may be satisfied. Many 
tail to explain the workings of| tade-unionists are deputies in the 
Soviet sea unions, republic and in local Soviets, 

There are more than 40 million| Were they can raise such ques- 
workers organized in Soviet-trade tions. Then there is trade union 
unions on an industrial basis. Each! Press through. which 
national union enters into a col-.™ay be aired in order that work- 
lective bargaining agreement with ing conditions may be improved. 
the administration of each factory Rank and file workers have the 
—and in Novasibirsk, the collective) fullest “sigirir ped - express their 
bargaining agreem Opinions a their-— criticism. 
form is i the Sen cE Pa ages Nothing is signed without their 
tile plant for all to see and be re-|#PProval. And no one can perse- 
par of, As the director of that/CUte 2 worker for such criticisms. 
plant told me with a smile that| We are very strict on that point.” 
any infraction of the agreement}. . * 

management “can be most un-| I HAVE discussed the union 
pleasant.” en question in every plant; gone into 
wages, working conditions, col- 
lective bargaining agreements 
and welfare at a-dozen or more 
enterprises in different parts cf 
the USSR. And not only with of- 
ficials, but with rank and file work- 
ers right on the job.. What strikes 
me most is the similarity between 


Each local union, much as with 
Canadian unions, has its stewards, 
one to each 25 members. Member- 
ship in the union is voluntary, but 
after — iry in dozens of plants, 
one co very few workers 
who are not members. Dues come 


Es 


no state interference or}. 


levances, 


e 
g 


ly 


through 
profits made by each industry 
the exclusive administration 


a percentage of 

varying from 50 

with Jess than 

be to 90 percent for 
years seniority, 

Maternity benefits. Pregnant 


| years, 
with 
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three weeks or a month. 
P for age,’ 


upon seniority, the nature of 

and the amount of pay. 

Many workers on pension continue 

to work and draw two cheques 
every month , 

In addition to these- measures 

the unions provide summer camps 


Sihealth matters. 


Soviet Worker 


at the auto centre of Gorki which 
I visited was a wonderful thing to 
‘see. The children are there for a 
full four weeks and the cost is neg- 


ligible. | 

_ As» for working conditions on 
the job, there are special organiza- 
tions whose primary function is to 
constantly investigate safety and 
very worker is 
medically examined periodically 
and work loads are carefully. stu- 
died— in the case of 
women workers. And there are 
clinics; hospitals, nurseries -and 
creches connected with every fac- 
tory, and housing projects devel- 


for nathan ahiddeda aad the one 


oped either by the unions, by the 


management, or both. 


How Capitalists Work For 


By YUNG LUNG-KWEI 
CHUNGKING 


THE TARGET for People’s 
China, as defined in our Con- 
stitution is to “guarantee that 
China can in a_ peaceful 
way banish exploitation and 
peverts and build a prosperous and 

ppy socialist society.” 

But though socialist industry is 
developing at a much faster rate, 
private industry in’China has also 


and 1952, the value of its out- 
put increased by 65 percent. And 
in 1953, the first year of our Five- 
Year Plan, it rose a further 20 per- 
cent, 

Capitalism and socialism are, of 
course, mutually contradictory eco- 
nomic systems. Yet in present-day 
China, during the transition to so- 
cialism, private enterprises which 
meet the needs of the people and 
state have an important role to 
play. Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
made this clear in July, 1949, on 
the eve of the foundation of our 


to about one percent of pay. 
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The People’s 


continued to grow. Between 1949] . 


all elements of urban and rural 


.|reaucrat-capitalists, who were at 


“h os biggest banks, industries, mines 


ES closely. 


— oe. _ ‘ cna 


tn = a 


People’s Republic, when he de- 
clared: 


“The national bourgeoisie is of 
great’ importance at the present) 
stage. . . . To meet imperialist 
pressure and rise from her. low eco- 
nomic position, China must utilize 


capitalism that are beneficial and 
not harmful to the national econo- 
my and the people's livelihood, and 
unite with the national bourgeoisie 
in the common struggle.” 

“ : * 

IN HARMONY with this policy, 
the People’s Government co 
cated ‘and nationalized only those 
concerns. which had belonged to 
the reactionary Kuomintang gov- 
ernment, or to the so-called bu- 


the same time Officials of that re- 
gime. | 
Foremost among these were the 
“Big Four Families” (of Chiang. 
Kai-shek, T. V. Soong, H. H. 
Kung and the Chen brother), who 

their controlling position. in 
‘the state to create personal mo- 
nopolies, Their holdings included 


commercial houses, _ which 


ic of China 


jple were the national bourgeoisie 
to which Mao referred in the decla- 
ration quoted above. 

The newly-established People’s 


'|Government did not touch their 


property—instead it helped many to 
regain their feet and expand their 
enterprises in accordance with the 
needs of the people and state. 

* 


THEIR. activity has been of 
value to the people insofar as it 
could increase the supply of in- 
dustrial products, help the state 
to accumulate funds for socialist 


osrehaggea soar ya taxes mea 
| savings, ide employment, an 
.4 trajn 0 a pi cat managers. 


It is of them that our Constitu- 
tion speaks when it lays down that 
“ ,. the state protects the right 
of capitalists to own means of pro- 
duction and other capital accord- 
ingtolaw.” - : 
ustries in which private en- 
terprises continue to exist and 
flourish include metals and ma- 
chinery, chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals, building materials, rubber, 
paper, cotton textiles, dyeing and 
printing, processed foods, clothing 
and many others. | 
Many such factories have erect- 
ed new buildings and added to 
their- equipment in the past five 
years, 


Taxes on private industry are 


nfis.; designed -to facilitate the growth 


of production, and to encourage 
the manufacture of things the peo- 
‘ple need. For instance, tax rebates 
of from 10 to 40 percent are grant- 
ed to machine-building, mining, 
myers ay chemical, . rubber 
and i ames sel 
CAPITALIST ‘enterprises are 
en to a reasonable profit. But 
because the changes in the na- 
tional economy: have been very 
rapid during the past few years 
government has not yet fix 
a unified rate for profit for the 
‘various industries, 
State . trading agencies often 
s with:priyate manu- 
on Page 10) 


60 -}world today. . » Peaceful coexist- 
: ence is necessary and possible. It! : 


can be won if Communists and 
non-Communists -walk together in 
the interest of ending atomic ar 
and the threat of war.” 
— ; 
LATER, in response to ques- 
tioning, about whether internation- 
al law could safeguard world 
peace, he added his conviction that 


2}0£ world peace can be found only 
when we have a socialist world.” 
But he held to his theme that 
“Geneva is the first step. Help ex- 
press the hope and conviction of | 
Geneva. Help achieve the hope of | 
millions of people for peace. 

Most of the audience was close- 
ly attentive — many were young, 
many were students. Others were 


the two views were great, the goal 
of wanting to see an end to H- 
bomb and atomic warfare was one 
sen held in common. 


“The final and lasting guarantees| 


agreed leaders in liberal organizations. 
questions showed how gen-| 
y concemed they were with 
both peace and civil liberties. 
7 ‘* 

BLUMBERG spoke of the many 
signs of awakening interest in civ- 
il liberties and of his own coming 
trial in Philadelphia on a Smith 
Act charge of “membership” in the 
Communist Party. “I am on trial 
for my beliefs,” he explained. 

“This forum,” he said, 
of ideas. Only in this manner 
and before an audience such as 
this, should political ideas be plac- 
ed on trial.” 

The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion speakers at the forum made 
clear, does not agree with the 
Communists, and is opposed to 
joint action, even where common 
goals are sought. 

On the other hand, the organ- 
ization believes in civil liberties 
for Communists, and is on record 
as opposing the Smith Act, the 
McCarran Act, and all oppressive 
measures for thought-control. 

An important pacifist goal is 


: 


In the traditional spirit of paci- 
ficism, Rev. Muste. argued that 
could only “be achieved 
Se have a “disarmed and 
warless world.” from which the 
shadow of colonial exploitation, 
economic exploitation, and racial 
discrimination had been banished. 
Present-day. negotiations for peace 
are only another form of power 
conflict, ‘he said. 


“The Geneva Conference,” an- 
swered. Dr. Blumberg, “is the im- 
mediate road to peace. In the lift- 
ing of fear through this confer- 
ence, in the struggle for its ful- 
fillment, in similar nogotiations— 
we will achieve peace in the 


conditions, asked a member of the’ 


“is a trial} 


world disarmament.. Under what | 


audience, would Communists sup-. 
port complete disarmament? Dr. 
Blumberg replied that he. could 
support such a goal, but that the 
question to be considered now is 
what steps can now be taken m 
‘that direction. He felt that out of 
proposals adyanced thus far by 
France, Great Britain, the United 
States, and USSR, common agree- 
ment supported by popular opin- 
ion would result in a procedure 
for disarmament, at least in part. 
+ 
\ 

DR. MUSTE answered to the 
same question that, “I think the 
United States should disarm unila- 
terally, and unilaterally renounce 
atomic war. The first step to 


military establishment.” 


self as “at. this moment a pacifist.” 


peace, he felt, was “to withdraw, ‘Lhe to iuu, wo... =, .. . nad 
all support. from the American) been conducted, as a “town meet- 
Basic so-jing,” in 2 spirit of mutual exchange 
cial change, he felt, should be;o{ views, without rebuttals. Both 
achieved through the methods of speakers welcoming the occasion 
India’s Mahatma Ghandi—or, as|and the new temper of the times 
he explained it, “non-violent di-|that made possible the sharing of 
rect action.” a common platform, even though, 
One of the evenings most dif-|as Rev. Muste said, pacifists reject 
ficult. questions .was asked by a|common action with Communists. 
voung woman, who described her-}; Dr. Blumberg, concluded by 
pleading. for action by all groups 
to let the world know that people 
support the peaceful beginning 
made at Geneva, “Let it be paral- 
‘tel, let it be joint—whatever the 
people want—but let there be ac- 
tivity, if we are to find the road 
to peace.” —A.S. 


| 


She wondered, however, what the 
pacifists would have done at the 
Boston Tea Party or the Boston 
Massacre -during the American 
Revolution. The answer was 
drowned in the merriment of the 
audience. 


The Gian 


Chairman James O. Ecstland (D-Miss) 
has announced that the Senate Internal ~— 
Security subcommittee would continue ° 
this fail te Bold public hearings on the 
late Harry Dexter White, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. 


| 
By VIRGINIA GARDNER | 


COUNSEL Jf. C. Seutwiail 
of the: Internal Security sub- 
comittee introduced one itenr 
in the Morgenthau diaries, in 


the hearing of June 15, with 
this remark to the Seniators pres-! 
ent: “. . ..I think the committee 
_ will agree this t does. ap-' 

' pear to reflect quite clearly White's 
anti-big-business’ attitude.” 

How any “anti-big-business” at- 
titude is related to the subcom- 
mittee's investigation into “inter- | 
locking subversion in govern- 
ment” is not explained. 

After more than 15 years of, . 
search of Treasury files and the 
Morgenthau verbatim records of 
all that took place in his office, 


“espionage the subcommittee 
could find in this warmed-over 
said to his aides if corporate earn- 


dish. 
: “from book 466, 

9:88, and. the eal ig Nov. BP. ings in 1941 proved to be, ‘say 
» 9941,” Saurwine discloses. It is 2} 16 billion dollers, “if we took two 
record of a aby ib on tax prob-| thirds .. . we would get the extra 

] 


ttended b other five billion right there.” He was 
— . sah aepepae searching for a plan to bring in|: 


that much extra in taxes. 


Randolph Paul, who \never was 
called a spy by Brownell, Hoover, 
Miss Benfley or Whittaker Cham-} 
bers, and who was hardly a radi- 
cal, replied, “That is right,” and! 
told -his: chief the lie profits ha 
| En stort, on account of the de- 
| ort, the more we are priv- 
she take.” Morgenthau ad-': 

ou Pont have at go down) committee 


HARRY DEXTER WHITE 


of which the corporation had a lit- 
*itle less than 60 percent left over 
after normal a excess profits 
taxes. 


Speculating aloud, Morgenthau] « 


| 


- Le f 


available to the FBI for almost two) s 


erly distributed there among cor- 
porations, because if not “you 
would seriously hurt business en- 
terprise and so on.” 

' Appearing voluntarily before 
the subcommittee June 1, Mor- 
genthau at one point reminded the 
subcommittee’ its investigators had 
been studying his “diary” for 11 
months. Actually it has been 
,combed over by the FBI since 
| | 1945. 


* 


APPARENTLY investigators 
still are poring over the White’ 
papers and diaries, obtained ~in 
November, 1953; by State Attor-| 
ney General Louis C. Wyman of 
New Hampshire in a State inves- 
tigation of “subversion,” and thus 


years. 
The amount of scratching and 
digging among ‘stale records and 
papers and new public blasts. at, 
White by subcommittee members, 
suggests that once again it may be 
planned to hide real issues in the 
1956 campaign behind the old 
spies in government’. charges. 
If so, Chairman Walter of the 
House Un-American Activities! 
Committee. wants to do his bit, 
He’s announced that in January 
he would open hearings on a third 
‘spy ag Mh vernment operat- 
ing in 1 Hearst press in, 
a Sept. 19 editorial cheered him 


and demanded to know about a 
fourth one, saying Elizabeth. yet 
ley said she had known about ~y 
That. was in 1952. In 1945 w 
she first went to see the FBI she 
‘said orig tie one Sigd i 
Taree ane Not the W iter 
’s on a 
vseengy her tet e of four 
pny Boe 


piu 


wants 


investigated by the FBI as early 


Sin a 


t} 


committee that White came tothe,spring the spy hoax, with Miss 
Treasury in 1934. He had taught| Bentley as a convenient tool, and 
at Harvard and St. Lawrence Uni- make political capital far the Re- . 
versity. “White,” he said, “was one publican party. 
of the few men outside the busi- 
ness world who had _ thorough 
training and experience in. the in- 
ternational monetary field. His rise; 
in the Treasury was due to these 

qualifications and to his _intelli- 
gence, his industry, and his will- 
ingness to assume responsibility.” 

* 

MORGENTHAU, who resigned 
in July, 1945, volunteered further: 
“The entire time I was in office 
I had no reason to suspect White’s 
integrity or his loyalty to the 
United State. No security pat 
and no individual ever report 

— to me there was ‘any! 

t: about White's loyalty.” 

Yet the subcommittee, then 
headed by Sen. William . Jenner 
(R-Ind), reported as a fact in June, 
1953, that. White was among those 


t Hoax Eastland Is Preparing 


+ 


BROWNELL delivered his un-. 
'precedented blas€ against Truman 
and the New Deal a week after 
the Wisconsin election -victory in 
\1953. It was timed to influence 
the California and New Jersey by- 
elections and, although the Demo- 
‘crats won in New Jersey, they lost 


in Califofnia. 

1 White did not become an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
‘until early in 1945, the year in 
which Morgenthau resigned. What 
.| Morgenthau did not tell the sub- 
*|committee is revealed in the pub- 
lished diaries—that for the large 
share of’ work shouldered by 
"| White, and for a man of his abil- 
ity, he rose slowly in the Treasury, 
perhaps more slowly because of 
his Jewish origin. 


Many items in the diary selected 
ak by the subcommittee show White 
taking an anti-Nazi, pro-Roosevelt 
‘administration approach to world 
events, as ott the Division of 
‘Monetary. Research. Reference is 
made to an investigation of the 
situation in pro-Nazi Argentina 
»' White was making for President 

| Tioosevelt. 
Sourwine — in introducing -one 
i said, “It is high-level .inside 
pe and indicates the type of 


litical: intelligence that. White 
ie cal er sg ga room al 


' 


| 


| 


as- 1941 or 1942, 

And in the Brownell speech 
Nov.. 6, 1953, ‘us heretofore 
private FBI files td label as “Soviet 
spy” “White and: others, and level- 
ing.the charge of treason against 
Truman, he ‘said. that in the earli- 
est period of White's career the 
FBI was aware of his “espionage” 
activities. ‘ 

The* record is now very lear 
that the FBI .was, watching him 
and many other New Dealers. ille-|.d 


F 


New ‘Dealers, 


id sf " 86. prop, ,, MORGENTAAU told the aub- lance see unt twas ready 10) 


/ 


Indicative of the feeling of the 
British la movement towards 


Paul Robeson is this lead para- - 
graph from an article sent out. by. 


been described as a giant. This is . 


appropriate in many ways—a giant 
of song, a giant of opera, and a 
giant of man.” 

With few .exceptions, there is 
nasi that Rabesor rtnerag 
granted a passport by the State 

tment, and allowed to visit Eng- 
and, Scotland and Wales. Over the 
past year there had been sporadic 
efforts in support of Robeéson’s ef- 


forts, most notable by the Britsh . 


ts Federation; the 
South Wales Miners 

On producer, Les- 
er; the eminent composer, 
Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams; and 
others: The British Actors Equity 
had given its approval to his play- 
ing in a new production of Othello. 

With. the Geneva Conference and 
President Eisenhower's statement 
that “it is time that all curtains, 
whether of guns, laws, or regula- 
tions, should begin to come down,” 
a new impetus was given to the 
desire ‘of the British people in all 
walks of life to hear Robeson’s rich 
voice. The action of nearly one- 
third of the delegates to the TUC 
signing a cab m to Eisenhower 
urging that Robeson be granted a 
passport, was signficant bécause of 
the varied political character of the 
signatories. When one delegate in 
a speech to the TUC mentioned 
Robeson there was loud applause. 
While this action got no more than 
routine notice in most newspapers, 
Britain’s foremost cartoonist, Vick 
in the Sept. 13 issue of the half- 
million circulation Daily Mirror 
presented a striking cartoon calling 
attention to the action of these 
trade union delegates. 

* 


IN LONDON, a sponsoring com- 
pay te trade union o — 
rom the ineers, Painters, Car- 
penters, Building Trades; Plumb- 
ers, Garment, Tobacco and Fire- 
men Unions are circulating in the 
factories some 1,500 petitions ad- 
dressed to Eisenhower on the same 
issue. Already petitions with 1,000 
signatures have been sent to the 
U. S. Embassy. The Political Com- 
mittee of the London Cooperative 
Society which is the voice 6f over 
one million Cooperators, recom- 
mended that their Education De- 
partment should extend an invita- 
tion to Robeson to sing at their an- 
nual concert and a series of others 


Workers. S 


“a 


ROBESON in ‘Othello’ 
with UTA HAGEN 


they would arrange. Union branch- 
es, groups of workers and women 
gathered for other purposes, stop 
and adopt a resolution on Robe- 
son 


From Left to Right the press has 
spoken up. The Daily Worker 
carried a half-page feature story on 
Pauls fight in the U. S. The New 
rye and gee had a two- 
e feature profile under the title 
Erhe World Well Lost” accom- 
“pets by another cartoon by. 
icky. In this they say: “. . . we 
remember him in pre-war England, 
the warm-hearted champion of the 
common people in their fight for 
freedom, the most moving singer 
this ‘generation has heard or is like. 
ly to hear.” They continue “The 
State Department has not forgiven 
his speeches on previous journeys 
abroad ; .. he has stood. up to be 
counted when others were running 
away, spending his energies prodig- 
aly for the truth as sees 
it. te <s 
The Birmingham Journal, organ 
of the Trades Council, prints a half 
pa e story under the heading that 
obeson “Can Sing in Canada—But 
Not Here.” H. C. Ward, in the 
Reynold’s: News, while. criticizing 
Robeson for his political associa- 
tions, writes “That rolling, golden 
voice has given joy and comfort 
to millions of people... . I have 
one suggestion to the U. S. Cov- 
ernment. Give him back his pass- 
. In Europe we would welcome 
obeson and. his singing.” 
OVER on the Right, the Daily 
Telegraph had an editorial on pass- 


"ports. in general in which it stated: 


“In. America a court recently 
ruled that the ‘right, to travel is a 
natural t.”. . . And yet even 
te the State tment still 
re to grant a passport to 
Eee aie ie 

atholic sh Labiet, 
while sayin tit is “tempting 
to stop him” because “he can be an 
effective figure on. platform or 
radio,” nevertheless concludes, “We 
think that the American Govern- 
ment is making a.wrdng decision.” 

Sensing this. British sentiment, 
Congressman Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell, in a press conference at the 
U..S. Embassy in Londen on Sept. 
21, said Robéson should be allow- 
ed to travel wherever he wishes. 
He added, “In every country I was 
asked the same question about Paul 
Robeson.” - 

The spontaneous warm response 
to Robeson reflects their estimate 
of this “Ciant of a Man” whom 
they feel as their own. Hardly a 
week goes by that one or another 
Robeson record is played over the 
BBC, Old time music lovers remem- 
ber when he first aren Othello 
in London in 1930. Appearing with 
him at that time were four names 
which Britain considers among her 
outstanding artists, Dame ‘Sybil 
Thorndike, Pe Ashcroft, Ralph 
Richardson and Maurice Brown. 

Robeson is equally well known 
in trade union circles as on the 
concert stage or theatre. The South 
Wales and Scottish Miners Execu- 
tives have repeatedly invited him. 
In 1954, Gwyn Thomas, well- 
known Welsh novelist read a mes- 
sage to Paul Robeson at the South 
Wales Miners Eisteddfod, saying 
“The happiness of this great oc- 
casion would have been complete 
had you been able to be with us.” 
Also in December 1954, the Scot- 
tish Miners Union held a concért 
at the Usher Hall in Edinburgh 


to focus attention on the plight of ~ 


Paul Robeson. The leading artist 
at this concert, Martin Lawrence, 
operatic bass, sang a group of 


songs associated with the career of 


Paul Robesor, 


ROBESON himself recently told 
the State Department that they are 
refusing him his passport “because 
you don't want me to talk about 
the rights of Negroes.” How en- 
thusiastically the British people 
would have welcomed his singing, 
and then listened to his message, 
was further impressed upon me . 
the indignation they. expressed at 
the murder in Mississippi of the 
14-year-old Emmett Louis Till. The 
newspapers carried stories-and pic- 
tures daily and people were horri- 
fied that such things could happen, 
I must admit that there-is not the 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Let Us 
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This moving poem was recited as the finale of a 
dramatic sketch of. the kidnap-murder of Emmett. Till 
presented Oct. 7 by the New York Labor Youth League 
before a packed audience of 500 at the Yugoslav Hall. 


Emmett Till 


By N. R. 


May you not rest in peace. 


May ‘you not let us rest. 


But stay with us, burning, insistent, 


In every closest thought, 


In each most private dream. 


May we, watching the laughing faces of Negro children 
Playing ball in a city street, 


Suddenly see ‘your face— 


Your eyes with terror 


Staring into the pitiless anguish of that Southern night. 


May we never see a young man with a book, 

A classmate clutching the jewel of a new thought, 
Dreaming a sudden.dream of hope and strength, 
Without seeing the silent thoughts upon your self, 
Your undreamed dreams not wrenching at our hearts. 


May we never clasp the hand of a Negro friend 
Or sit arm in a circle of comradeship, 
Without you tugging at the other hand. 


Ge, 
—™ 


in 
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TV Views 
‘iid uidisioanteierciiaananinee Ma LEVINE 
- @nmnee There Was a Shoemaker 


- MILTON BERLE, in his op- 
ening program this fall, moaned 
that “it took TV to wipe out tal- 
ent.” He was referring to ‘the 
giveaway programs. There will 
come a time, he said, with a 
grin that hid an aching heart, 
when Jack Webb will. turn to 
safecracking’ and the man hold- 
ing the candle will be Liberace. 

Jackie Gleason bowed to the 
hurricane and wrote_a myth . 
about a mousy man who scaled 
_ the $64,000 mountain, which 


As I see it at the moment, 


could move the world. If lip- 
stick sales are big enough, Hal 
can solve the economic prob- 
lems of everyone with a. set 
minimum IQ. ° 


I TOO am not immune to the 
fascination. A. $30,000 windfall 
would be just about $30,000 
more than 


- questions by Revlon. 


hist 


there are two ways open to make 
honest work profitable. The first 
is the collective way of. Social- 
ism. The second is the individu- 
al way of answering some simple 
For the 
great, great majority of us, the 
first way is difficult, but the sec- 
ond way is impossible. The first 
path is the rocky road of history, 
the second path leads. through 
the hover Aerie ae of fable. 
THE DIFFERENCE between 
and mythology ‘was 
brought to my mind in the re- 
cent Revion quiz hour. A lanky 
young man from Texas was the 
contestant. He was a physicist, 


but ‘he chose mythology as his 


subject, On his way to $8,000 
he hesitated over identifying 
commander 


- Agdmemnon as the 


llgeck quae 9 ownage 
war, and re on a. 
Sean, ate 

room, at least a | 


rican edition (1838) of “Biblio- 
theca Classica,” greatly enlarged 
in the historical department” by 
Lorenzo L. da Ponte, the man 
who rote the libretto for Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni. This en- 
cylopedia also has an excellent 
mythology section, and da Ponte 
in his preface says one of the 
aims in his revision is to elimin- 
ate the confusion between-myth- 
ology and history. He puts Aga- 
memnon in History, and not in 
Mythology as Revion did. 

But then he also puts Achil- 


Iee. the gon! Of ance tmp, fa 


History. 


On the other hand, he cor- _. 


rectly puts Castor and Pollux in 
mythology. They were born 
from eggs, the product of the 
attack on Leda, the Spartan 
queen, yO pry disguised as 
a swan, Out of one 


f one of the. 
also came Clytemnestra, the wife 


of Agamemnon, out of the other 


myth goes, became the stars 

known as Gemini, and so they 

finally landed in Astronomy. 
* 


HERODOTUS, known = as 
“the father of history,” had a 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Demanding that such friendship be proved, 
Reminding that the proof still must be won. 


May you not let us rest 

Until together, black and white, 

We've crushed your murderers 
who also are the killers of our youth, 
the warpers of our dream; 


Until, upon the banks of that same river 


they tried to hide you in, “ 
, and every bank of every river within these states, 


We've won the right of men to reap 


- The cotton—and the wheat, the power, the steel 


Their hands have nurtured, 
there is no need of guns or terror 
To keep them from their rightful owners. 


t the fear gone out of mothers’ eyes, 


le 
hatred wiped from brothers’ faces, 


love and comradeship put in their place 
memorial we build to you. 


> 


us not rest. 
this we pledge to you. 


r 


‘ 


Phat | 


We regard this “Manifesto of 
Italian’ Cinema” to be one~of the 
most important developments of 
the film world in recent years. It 
was signed by many of Italy’s best- 
known film writers, directors, ac- 
tors and actresses. What it says 
may well be pondered by Ameri- 
cans who, too, want.a better Gin- 
ema. The Italian movies which 
blazed a trail after the end of the 
war, have suffered setbacks as Hol- 
lywood “colossals” have muscled in. 


~The Editors. 


Manifesto of 
Italian Cinema 


Constitution of the Italian. Re- 
public: 

Article 3—Clause II— 

“It is the task of the Italian Re- 
public to remove all. obstacles 
of an economic of social char- 
acter which, restricting the 
freedom or the equality of 
citizens, prevents the full de- 
velopment of the human indi- 
vidual and the effective par- 


ticpation of all working people — | 


in the political, economic and 
social organization of the 
country.” 

Article 21— 

“All have the right to express 
freely their own thoughts by 
word, in writing or by any 
other means of communica- 
tion.” 

Article 33— _ 

“Art and Science are free and so 
is Education.” 

The new Italian cinema is ten 
years old; it was this national cin- 
ema movement, “neo - realism,” 
which out of the ruins of Fascism 
and the. Nazi occupation, with the 
most humble of means, found its 
inspiration in the freedom which 
had been rewon; it was recognized 
throughout the world as a greater 
sign of our cultural and spiritual re- 
birth than were stones or weapons, 

From its very first’ moment, this 
film movement has been opposed 
violently by different forces: those 
forces which represent, on an ideal- 
istic level, a reactionary conception 
of society, and favors on an eco- 
nomic level, the interests of Amer- 
ican monopoly. 

So it is that today the Italian Cin- 
ema is passing through its most seri- 
ous crisis. So serious indeed is. this 
crisis that to our voice, which has 


been clamoring for so long in the © 


wilderness, there has now been 
added at last the peremptory and 
even violent voice of a considerable 
part of the Italian press. 


In the meetings of the’ Circolo 
Romano del Cinema we have ac- 
cused and we still do accuse the 
government of wishing by its film 
policy to liquidate one of the im- 
portant and expressive indications 


From Italian Film-makers _ 


of our culture as well as-a flourish- 
ing industry, 
* 

WE. HAVE-accused and we ac- 
cuse the government of having with 
its civil servants, its .newspapers 
and its banks, prevented the italian 


Cinema from using the themes 


which the real life of the nation 
suggested, thus interrupting a uni- 
fying process from which certainly 
vaster and still. more significant 
ideas would have been. forthcom- 
ing. 
Certain films- to which any sin- 
cerely democratic person would 
have been able to put his signature 
have been obstaclés put in their 
paths; films which nations of vari- 
ous political structures throughout 
the world have immediately recog- 
nized as the most human message 
from our country. = 
By foul. meanis or fair, in: secret 
or in public, the government has 
sougitt to remove the tracks, the 


good tracks of the Italian Cinema, | 


while we in vain waited for them 
to. admit their error. 

We have now arrived at a stage 
of uncertainty and legal radeon.» 
when any arbitrary action is pos- 
sible. Indeed, the recent declara- 
tion and undertakings by the pres- 
ent Under-Secretary to the Cabinet 
of Ministers seal once and for all 
the fate of our already defunct 
freedom of expression, 


The Artist and 
His. Morality 


There is no need for us te present 
here the evidence of this -systema- 
tic action: each one of us can wit- 
ness how often there have been. ex- 


amples, blatant or subtle, of intimi-. 
-dation and discrimination, -some- 


times direct and sometimes indi- 
rect. Each one of us know how 


much scheming there is to make 
the artist betray his own morality 
and ‘escape from any subject that 
touches .on a social reality. Even if 


he does attempt such a theme, it 


must always be from the most con- 
formist viewpoint, so much so that 
nobody can 
would honestly like to make but 
only of making the film which will 


_not_displease the government. 


Naturally, the most independent- 
minded producers are discouraged 
by this situation. It is inevitable 
that artistically speaking the. cin- 
ema is in decline in the face of such 
an economic crisis. 

For we Italians the damage can 
be valued in figures that are on!) 
too revealing. It is enough to think 
that the box office receipts on the 
national market had risen in a few 
years from a negligent sum to 35 
percent of the over-all takings of 
118 billion lires and that the in- 
come from the. exploitation abroad 
of our films had reached seveni bil- 
lion lires. . 


~ American 


Production in Italy 


Today there are only half the 
number of films in production in- 


Italian studios that there were at 


this time a year ago. Unemployment ’ 


is already at 50 percent. Further- 
more, there are plans among our 


leading production companies to in- 
vest enormous sums of money for 
the production in collaboration 
with American capital, and with di- 
rectors, writers, and technicians 
predominantly American, of such 
colossals,” which are. quite for- 
eign to the traditions and the inter- 
ests of the Italian and the Euro- 
pean film and which in point of fact 
(Continued on Page 10) 


ink about the film he. 


Scene from great Italian film, “Open City” 


the Daily Worker and The Worker, 
along with nearly 200 trade union 
publications and other periodicals 
and five daily newspapers. 
Moreover, the collection is con- 
stantly growing. Back in 1944, 
when the Jefferson School was 
founded, the library card index 
file required only 15 trays; now it 
takes up 155. Between 65 and 70 
books and pamphlets are being 
added to the collection each month, 


The library has an exceptionally © 


fine bibliographical service. For ex- 
et oe <a about 25 —_— 

es re ; maintains specia 
lists and indexes of published book 
reviews, plays and movies; and has 
ite ppearin sring in the Daily Work: 
tems appear. y Work- 
- | The Worker since April 


nical articles to the Libr 
the Wilson Library B 


occupational career as been quite 
varied—warehouse worker, door-to- 
door salesman during college, sub- 
sistence farmer at-the depth of the 
depression in the early. 1930's, gen- 
eral library service for seven years, 
and finally Marxist librarian. 

In this latter connection, he was 
in charge of the library at Com- 
monwealth College (1933-39), at 
the New York Workers School 
Cremer and has been at the Jef- 

ool of Social Science ever 
st two decades 
about 18 tech- 
Journal, 
tin and 
— professional. magazines in the 


erson : 
since. During the 
he has contribu 
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serving the school’s hundreds of 
students and teachers which ex- 
plains the attention he gives to de- 
veloping bibliographical aids, and 
the enormous amount of time he 
devotes to helping all kinds of peo- 
ple with research and writing proj- 
ects. 


* 
THE SERVICES of the Jefferson 
School. Library are used almost as 


-much by “outsiders” as by the stu- 


dent body and faculty. An active 
trade unionist comes in for pro- 
ceedings of recent AFL and CIO 
conventions. A progressive lawyer 
calls to borrow an aes ig ak book 
on the Supreme Court. A long list 
of titles is assembled for use by 
an outstanding Marxist scholar in 


a forthcoming book, A universi 


student § several days co 
lecting material for his graduate 


‘thesis. tt 


‘A Communist Party leader, fac- 


It It's Hard to Find---TFry This Library 


1936. A big commercial magazine 
calls to cue I a quotation. An extra 
.copy of a 30-year-old Marxist book 
and copies of several out-of-print 
pam hlets—part. of a revo ving 
book” of 5,000 copies of 1,300 dif- 
ferent pamphlets for sale or ex- 
change—are shipped abroad to fill 
the’ request of a foreign library. 
And-so it goes, day after day; and 
all this is in addition to the sub- 
stantial demands of _— Jefferson 
onnel. ' 
Mr. Black is the school’s only 


full-time library-worker - “better 


times” there were others); and the 


and -one or: 
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(Continued from Page 6) — a Phe eh ng Li i (Continued from Page 9) my 
‘proces who heads tate nnjng' fairs, The Communist, Current Di- 

Lecter re ore agement by} Commission, projected the time-| gest of the Soviet Press, Journal ol 
which capitalist concerns. are table for the transformation of |Negro History, ropes China, via 
linked to the state economic plan,| Private enterprise.  |Jewish Life and a dozen others. BD ie es é | ee 
The prices paid allow for.atnual| _ By 1957, he said, the majority) And this does not include materials | | in the meeting 
profits ranging from 10 to 30 per- of capitalist industries will have} obtained by students from the open} | a at he 
cent of the capital outlay. .Fac-|come under one or another form! shelves. hi 
tories which have improved their of ger or oR 8 and. the ma-| Mr. Black estimates that between 
management or reduced costs may| Jor ity of those belonging to the! 16,000 and 20,000 people use the 
make higher profits within a speci-'C@tegory of modern industry will] Jefferson School Library in a given 
fied-period, These are regarded as be undér joint state-private own-! year. | : 
perfectly levitimate providing the ership. In private commerce, more} Major factors limiting service, he 
ninianbariilinee nS oct up| than half of the enterprises will be} says, are lack of funds and especi- 
to specification and does not vio- state-capitalist (small traders willjally lack of professionally trained 
late government regulations as to, ™°ve toward socialism through co- 


assistance—“both of which,” he 
quality, wages and prices. operatives). adds, “could be very substantially 
Profits are distributed into four " 


corrected by a few, relatively small. 
rts. One part goes for income! MORE and more capitalists .are sustaining contributions. 
tax to the state, another into a realizing that this is the right road 


_ 
reserve fund, a third for welfare|for the present -period.. Moving) MY VISIT to the Jefferson 
funds and bonuses for workers mane along it, they can expand produc- 
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sharply to our attention. 
“Enclosed find my weekly 
lar. I'm a worker in a small 
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School Library was extremely il- 
employes, and a fourth for divi-jtion and retain their legitimate|luminating, and greatly enhanced 
dends to the capitalists. The last|share in the enterprises concerned.|my appreciation of the invaluable 
should amount to about 25 per-| The task is a difficult one. None-|service this 12-year-old educational 
cent of the whole, but there are! theless, it is being carried out suc-| center for working people is mak- 
cases where it is greater. When! cessfully, which daily benefits both, ing to the labor and progressive 
the capitalists’ share is less than|the state and the enterprises in-/movement. It also enabled me to 
25 percent of the total profits, ad-!volved. The newest figures show}meet a remarkable professional 
justments are allowed ‘provided this clearly. In eight leading cities,) man whose life and talents are de- 
agreement. is reached with the|the value of output of private en-| voted wholly—and eftectively—to- 
workers. terprises in February. 1955 was|ward strengthening the working 

Capitalists are free to use theirjsome 15 percent above that of|class and peoples movements for 
share of the profits in any way they January. It had advanced a fur-|peace, democracy and socialism. 
please. Not infrequently, they re-|ther 3 percent by March. Incidentally, when I reminded 
invest it to expend their enter-| Chinese capitalists, like all citi-| Henry Black that he had supplied 
prises. zens, are expected to consider! ™® with > long sought “absolutely 

AS FOR the future, our na-| public interests before private ones, reese gr Pa “ he te. 

* tional policy requires that all sec-|and to act for the long-term bene- oye ioe are peopie are - e; 
tors of China's economy march to-|fit of the nation. Provided they . z “e ims rages nag * fos 
ward socialism. For capitalist in- abide by the government's laws raga vara wat vee eager’ of 
dustries the transformation will, and regulations the state will safe- z ret to libbr ape wnat btaini 
take quite a long time. Its transi-| guard their legitimate rights. Those gor hook oa ODtaming 
tion les through state capitalism,/ who do this will always have work 


which gears it into the economic in accordance with their wal Sony G 


plan of the state as a whole. and ability. Their welfare will be 
(Continued from Page 8) 
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the question, I remembered an 
article in the Daily about cer- 
tain victories which a union like 
ours had won im another city. 


ITALIAN CINEMA — 


(Continued from Page 9) 
throw it at the mercy of the U. S. 
film monopoly. — 


We are all of different political 
tain rv but our ideological dif- 
erences have never kept us. from 
a common ground of understanding 
in spite of the attempts made to 
divide us. It couldn’t be otherwise 


because in the kind of film. that 


denies freedom of expression; we 
want to see the renewal and im- 
provement of the directors concern- 
ing the national cinema and that 


with them there be estab a 
democratic contro 


When the First Five-Year Plan|safeguarded and they will enjoy 


was ted for approval to the constitutional rights and freedom ances are such 


cumstances and in no way would 


National Peoples’ Congress in July along with the rest of the people. 


EASTLAND COMMITTEE 


(Centinued from Page 7) 

are reported in the Times this 
morning. — : 

Item No. 12 contains a reference 
to White's 1942 plan for an Inter- 
national Fund and Bank, which 
later came into existence. The So- 

Exhibit No. 40 in the diary is, 
like most of those Seurwine claims 
to be samples ef “espionage,” in- 
formation on enemy activity ) 
in a foreign-country in World War 
Il which came r the purview 
of the Treasury. It was turned 
over to Morgenthau by White, and 
is a memorandum from a subordi- 
nate in the Division of Monetary 
Research stationed in Libson, Por- 
tugal, in December, 1943. 


der in the first degree and the! 


other on abduction and assault. 


The maximum penalty fur each| 
“ing, otog death, if convicted. It 
has ruled that Wright and 
Coleman, who ordinarily would be 
tried as juveniles in a_ juvenile 
court, will be tried in Criminal 
Court, since they are charged with 
a capital offense. 

| * 


| 
THE DEVIOUS way in which 
Memphis authorities have moved 
to ' six La as in trial for 
their lives in so obvious a frame-up 
makes the case seem the answer 
to demands for, integration. Only 
in Memphis the government has 
taken the place of the White Citi- 
zens Councils in attacking chil-| 


It describes a Portuguese-Ger- 
man agreement on delivery of -iron 
by Germany opening of lar 
credits fer German interests by 
Bank of Portugal, a Portuguese- 
German agreement concerning 
supply of wolfram and other simi- 
lar items. : 

Of this, Sourwine said: “The in- 


teresting thing here is that by this| 


time, by the end of 1943, Mr. 
White had a worldwide commer- 


cial espionage system reporting to 
him. This.document is an instance 


of that.” 


MEMPHIS 


(Continued from Page 3) : 


.|eall Robeson’s series of three arti- 


dren. Memphis is doing it og 
ly”. with six Emmett Louis , Tills. 


(Continued from Page 8) _ 


same widespread reaction to the 
equally brutal murders in Kenya 
and Malaya—something that Paul 
Robeson would speak out against 
with equal vigor. ~~ 

“Many. in the movement” (a Brit- 
ish term meaning the Trade Unions, 
Labor Party and Cooperatives) re- 


cles in Reynold’s News, when he 
last visited Britain in 1949. He re- 
called how one of his old friends 
from his student days in America 


the complaint was first reported. 
All of these inconsistencies did 
authorities. -from 


| wrote Robeson, “and wonder why 


asked what had caused him to 
change from a mild person of the 
past into the militant and political 
fighter of today.-I think back,” 


| choas of facts or 


keen sense of the difference be- 
tween fact and fable, though he 
didn't always tell his readers 
which he thought was which. 


“My duty,” he wrote, “is to re- | 


port all that is said, but I am not 
obliged to believe it all.” 


He is a gentle skeptic about 
matters that cannot be verified: 


“Where the Gods come from,” 
he says at one point, “whether 
they always- existed, what they 
looked like, was, so to speak, 
unknown till yesterday. Homer 
and Hesiod lived not more than 
400 years ago, and it was they 
who made the Gods for the 
Greeks and gave them their 
names and shapes.” 

But in his “Persian Wars,” 
Herodotus deals not only with 
historical facts but consciously 
with a living historical pattern, 
the fight for freedom. 

Some history professors to- 
day, findirig the historical trend 
to freedom disturbing, either 
deny a pattern is ible in the 
eclare all his- 
tory is mythology. In-this they 
are landing in the pre-Herodo- 
tus.era, one might say, when, 
conversely, all mythology was 


history. 
* 


THE GATHERING of facts 
cannot be the sole task of the 
historian (see Aptheker's History 
and Reality), for sometimes a 
slight twist in the steering wheel 
may -drive you off the road into 
the marsh of fable. To go back 
to our own time and to the _Rev- 
lon $64,000 program. It is a fact 
that a humble shoemaker (he 
wasn't the International Shoe 


Co.); whose father lives near Ge- | ; 


noa, Italy won $32,000 in Amer- 
ica by knowing facts about opera 
like the exact ‘date Toscanini 
conducted Aida. I have read that 
the Voice of America triumph- 


we defend, to whichever author a 
work may belong,, there is always 
the same spirit running through it, 
a distinctly Italian spirit ich, 
needy of criticism, understandin 
and of discussion, expresses a faith 
in life and the hope that the world 
will be better ra must be better. 

That is why we are united in 
opposing with all our energy a film 
policy which is the negation. of 
these feelings and these ideas, all 
of which are expressed so eloquent- 
ly in the Constitution of the Re- 
“pa which. was the culmination 
: or our people of years~of sacri- 
fice and heroism. 


We Demand Freedom 
Of Expression 


We want to see removed the 
bonds imposed by the old law, a 
relic of the former regime, which 


lit be possible for any government 


to profit from the mor terrorize 
them. 

So far we rely upon a call to 
public opinion and to those who, in 
Parliament and in the government, 
are not insensitive to a situation 
which, as -in a mirror, reflects the 


threatened interests of the work and 


spirit of the Italian people. 
We count upon the Italian pub- 
lic to support us in this our de- 


cisive battle, because the cinema is. 


the fruit of a continuous collabora- 
tion between its creators and the 
nation in its double identity as a 
participant and a ‘spectator. 

The cinema without freedom is 
only a machine for speculation and 
unenlightened ‘patronizing. We are 
fighting for everyone's right to 
create a cinema that is free. 

THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
Circolo Romano del Cinema. 


(Continued from Page 3) 
down to them by leaders than 
as expressions of their entire or- 
ganization. Most often public 
announcements of a union's en- 
dorsement of a candidate or plat- 
form are based on the action of 
a membership meeting with less 
than one percent of the mem- 
bers in attendance. 

ie 
SOME labor circles are be- 


vention last week passed a reso- 
lution both greeting Geneva and 
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the unions to a realization that 
1) in order to win in 1956 the 


members of the unions must win © 


IMMEDIATELY to actively 
support labor's electioh _ pro- 
gram, and 2) the trade union- 
ists can be won (as the Illinois 
Federation of Labor stresses) 
only if the key issue of peace 
highlights labor's program. 
The 1952 campaign already 
gave ample evidence that labor 
political action organized from 
the top down. can’t rally the 
votes. This will be all the more 
true next year, Labor cannot do 
an effective job with just politi- 
cal action COMMITTEES. © It 
will take a political action ma- 


chinery with many thousands of — 


participants to combat -the line 
mapped out by the enemies of 
_the trade union movement. 


Attention Subscriber: 


in: sending you the Free Pre- 
minum Offer, Elisabeth €. 
“| Speak My Own 


Meetings. EI 
EXCLUSIVELY Through § 


Pupol € 7 ’ “ 


“SEX AND THE Nature 
of Things” is not a book 
about sex among humans. 
It has. a much broader 
scope. As its subtitle. indi- 
cates, : its subject is "the part 
sex plays in the creation and 
evolution of all living things.” 

This is a vast subject with 
many ramifications. It is to the 
credit of the author that he does 


‘survey of sex , throughout the 

plant and animal kingdoms. As 
| author himself puts it, “ 

only in relation to 

ings — to the organisms 

that express it, to the enyiron- 


ment they live in, and to their 
long and changing past as organ- 
isms in a changing world.” This 
basically dialectic theme is car- 
ried through and reflected in the 
many chapters of the book. 


In the beginning chapters, we 
get a picture of the part sex 
plays in evolution. Some ani- 

reproduce without sex. 

Small pieces of the body of the 

parent. just grow into whole new 

organisms. In this case, the off- 
spring always look exactly like 
the preceding generation. In 
other animals, both sexes are 
in one body. When self-fertiliza- 
tion takes place, the rate of evo- 
lution is very slow. It is only 
when the sexes -become really 
separate, and the sperm from 
one organism joins eggs of 
- another, that we get a fast rate 
of evolution. Here for the first 
time, the offspring varied a great 


The Mystery of T. E. Lawrence 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA. By 
Richard Aldington. Regnery. $5. 
IT HAS BEEN said of T. 

E, Lawrence that he was al- 

ways backing into the lime- 

light. Richard Aldington has 


k to 
prove the truth of the statement. 


written a laborious 


Aldingt 


glorification of the liar. 


_» The picture Lawrence. painted 
of himself long ago in his writings 
is that of an intensely able, ae 
ambi- 


tious, egotistical and often sadistic. | 
‘ * 


unscrupulous man, 


quite 
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|Lawrence—with the aid. of Lawr- 


: on calls Lawrence a ha- 
bitual liar. This has shocked the 
builders of the Lawrence myth, 
but unfortunately for’ them. Al- 
- dington’s facts are not to be de- 

ni Lawrence did indeed lie, 


and the lies were always for the. “dictator of the press’ if they 


to the book—“out of 
came ifnga 


BR esAw ingtel of the vari- 
ability of living things seems to 
leave the environment out of the 
picture. At one point Professor 
errill (of McGill University) 
calls the never-ending shuffling 
of hereditary units that is _ 
brought about by the joining of 
eggs and sperm, plus the occa- 
sional real changes that occur 
in these units, the mainspring of 
evolution. Do these “occasional 
real changes” have anything to 
do with the environment? n 
he talks about mammalian orig- 
ins, Professor Berrill comes for- 
ward with the theory that mam- 
mals evolved on the earth be- 
cause of a change in tempera- 
ture. Increasing warmth, he 
feels, led to the: discarding of 
reptilian scales of armor, and to 
the, evolution of sweat glands, 
hair, and oil glands. But he does 
not make himself clear as to 
whether the influence of the en- 
vironment was direct, causing 
real changes in the hereditary 
units, or whether it acted only 
as a force in natural selection. 

Besides the interesting sec- 
tions on evolution, there are fas- 
cinating chapters on the ways 
the separate sexes in the animal 
world get together at the same 
time and place to breed; on 
animal courtship and the choice 
of a mate; on sex in insect so- 
cieties; and on the part hor- 

ones play in sex development. 

very page is packed.with up- 
té-date information, and provo- 
cative theorizing enriches most 
of the .chapters. 

Professor Berrill has a lively 
and incisive style. In spite of 
this, the book may be hard going 
for the average layman with no 
knowledge of biology. For those 
interested in the field, however, 
there is much to chew on in the 
“offbeat” interpretations «and 
“thinkings aloud” about the 
amazing facts of sex and evolu- 


tion, 
MILLIE SAND. 


sex cells 


about 


tures and wrote a_ book 


ence. 
Later the hero pretended he had 
nothing to do with Thomas’ book 
or that written by Robert -Graves, 
but according to Aldington he 


read every word of both and ap-| 


proved them before they went to 
the printer. | 
SHORTLY before his death in 
1935 Lawrence was approached b 
Oswald Mosley and the Britt 
fascists and he agreed to become 


achieved power. He was also con-' 
sidering a meeting with Hitler. 


a 


ten before 
Soviet artists were invited here. 


WORLD CULTURE has 
developed ‘over the ages 
through close contacts ‘be- 
tween the different cultures. 


of different nations, which 
have mutually enriched one an- 
other. The desire for friendly 


and trust, have always been in- 
trinsic’ with the world’s great 
scientists, writers, musicians and 
artists. 

This fine cultural tradition 
eontinues in our day, and is tak- 
ing root among wing num- 
bers of inte all over the 
world. The various international 
co and contests, festivals 
and conferences’ in science and 
the arts are evidence of this. So, 
too, are the speeches and writ- 
ings of eminent representatives 
of world culture. And all this 
underscores once again how 
vitally importanf it is in our day 
to have greater faith among the 
nations and broader cultural co- 
operation. aes 

In light of all this I read with 
particular interest an editcrial 
in the “New York Times” about 
the development of cultural con- 
nections between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 
The editorial says “it would be 
a pity if weight lifting and. chess 
should exhaust American-Soviet 
contacts.” And one cannot but 
agree that a visit by the Metro- 
politan Opera company to Mos- 
cow, or performances by David 
Oistrakh or Galina Ulanova in 
the States will not only be high- 
ly interesting for audiences, the 
will also enrich the art of bot 


countries. 


IT IS TO BE regretted, how- 
ever, that this article, unbiased 
and reasonable on the whole, 
should close on a false note. 
“Let us hope,” the paper writes, 
“that the beginnings made to 
date will be expanded and that 
the Soviet iron curtain~which 
has hindered such exchanges to 
date—will hinder them no long- 


er. 
Before talking about a “So- 
viet iron curtain,” it would be 
in place to recall a few facts 
illustrating what really has been 
hindering the devélopment of 
cultural intercourse between the 
Soviet Union and a number of 
countries in the West. To cite 
but two of the better-known 
facts; in 1949 the U.S. State 


Aldington’s book is long, bad 
tempered and rather dull, It has: 
too many sneers to be pleasant. 
But undoubtedly it will do some- 
thing to correct the legend of the 
man who was a tool of British 
imperialism in the Middle East 
and an amateur in espionage. 


~Hugh Phillips 


means 
3. 


Department gave Dmitry Shosta- 
kovich, one of the leadirig com- 
posers of our day, 48 hours in 
which to leave the States, al- 
though his concerts had been 
announced in a number of 
towns; in 1954 the French gov- 
ernment banned the Soviet bal- 
let company headed by the fa- 
mous Galina Ulanova trom per- 
forming in Paris. . .. 


SOVIET’ art workers are do- 
ing much to broaden friendl 
ties with their abroad. 
And the “New York Times” 


| Washington correspondent was 


the facts when he 
om that “Soviet ar- 

tists coi arse watched” and 
“preven “getting » too 
friendly with their capitalistic 
coun .” This is by no 
case, as My Own ex- 


wrote (Feb 
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“Dear Mr. Kabalevski .. .” 


Czechoslovakia, Finland, Poland, 
Austria, Sweden and Hungary. 
On these tours I have met any 
number of people of different 
trades and professions, but main- 
ly, of course, people in the world 
of art. And I can assure the 
“New York Times” correspond- 
ent that nobody prevented me 
from meeting the ou I want- 
ed to meet or who wanted to 
meet me, or from talking about 
"tthe things we wanted to talk 
about. . 

True, there was that one oc- 
casion when I learned that I 
had been watched. It was after 
I had been in Birmingham with 
the violinist Igor-Bezrodny and 
the pianist Alexander Yerokhin 
for a performance cf Handel's 
“Messiah” conducted by Sir John 
Barbirolli. . .~. I found out all 
about it from the “Daily_ Mail,” 
in an item with the intriguing 
heading: .“Detective on Watch 
in Alcove B.” It appears that a 
detective from. the special de- 
partment, sheltered by palms 
and a music score, .had been 
watching the Soviet visitors in 
the alcove. 

PERSONAL gorapen. of abroad 
and at home do not exhaust So- 
viet musicians. contacts with 
their foreign. colleagues. For in- 
stance, the . Soviet Composers’ 
Union, of which I have the 
honor of being Secretary, re- 
ceives dozens of letters every 
month from all parts of the 
world. In recent years I myself 
have corresponded with many 
musicians in no less than 20 
countries, including . America. 
Feeling that contacts ought to 
be closer between Soviet and 
American musicians, I recently 
wrote to the famous composer 
Aaron Copland, and am impa- 
tiently awaiting: his reply. 


I WRITE a good deal of 
music for children, and I fre- 
quently receive letters. from chil- 
dren and young people in many 
countries. This year I got a let- 
ter from a girl of 13 in North 
Redwood, Minnesota — Carolyn 
Simondet, a piano student. I re-. 
plied at.the dist opportunity, an- 
swering her questions about how 
one of my pieces was to be per- 
formed. Later, I read an item 
in the “New York Times” of May 
29 showing that my reply had 
made a bigger impression: than 
I had ever expected. i 
saw it as an indication that the 
“jron curtain” was not so im- 
penetrable as she had imagined. 

I found that most enhearten- 
ing. If American children can 
so easily see through the “So- 
viet iron curtain” legend, there 
is cause to hope that adults will 
soon do the —e Py Me 

THE WASHINGTON corre- 
spondent earlier mentioned: also- 
writes that the United States 
“has. begun a counter-offensive” 
against Soviet “cultural 


pends... to “counter-act” ). Se 
of Soviet artists abro: 
under- 


cian, 
stand 
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oped can indulge in such expres- 
sions as “offensive” and “counter- 
offensive” or regard creative co- 
operation and rivalry between 
artists of different countries as a 
sort of “counter-action” of one 
another's influence. 

I have often attendéd or per- 
formed at concerts given by So- 
viet artists in other countries. 
But never have these concerts 
been regarded as an “offen- 
sive’ by Soviet culture on the 
culture of other countries, 

In the same way, when I 
heard concerts given in Mos- 
cow by artists from London or 
Peking, Paris or Prague, Bel- 
grade or Sofiia, Rio de Janeiro 
or Warsaw, it never occurred to 
me to think of them as a “coun- 
ter-offensive” on Soviet culture. 
I am sure that none of my fel- 
low citizens interpret them as 
such. 

FROM their early years So- 
viet musicians,are taught to ap- 
preciate and respect the cul- 
ture of other nations. We know 
from history of the friendly ties 
between the Russian classical 
composers and leading musici- 
ans of many other countries, 
and the tradition is kept up in 
the education of our children 
and young people. 

When we hear a talented 
musician we applaud him, con- 
gratulate him and thank him for 
the pleasure we have received, 
irrespective of whether he_ is 
Russian or English, whether he 
lives in the United States or 
China, and whether he got his 
training in the Paris or the Sofia 


conservatory. 

We fully realize what a loss 
to. world culture would result 
from the absence of living con- 
tacts and exchanges between the 
various national cultures. - We 
also y mae ah high — con- 
tacts can ighly important 
in establishing friendly ties be- 
tween nations. And last but not 
least we have a plain, human 
Jiking for all that is fine in the 
national culture of other peo- 
ples. 
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WE HAVE a big welcome surprise today for one of — 
the midwest last week said: 
New. York papers ran the final 


our readers. ‘Letter: 
“Dear Lester:—Maybe 


game of the Werld Series play by play, but I couldn't find any such 


account. Many of us 
seen the 


to ge by for the game. Now you know 


who. work fer 
have only the next day’s (Wednesday, Oct. 5) 


a living and would like to have 
papers 
that the real fan; especially 


a Dodger fan, wants to have a record of that game play by play. 
Can you tell me where I could get it? .. Young Worker. | 
Yes, Young Worker, I can, right here, in today’s paper! Since 


we kept our score cards 


reconstruct the final game play by 
w 


good reading for any fan, so 
surprised, just a coup 
there were m 


from: the: Series, it is an easy matter to 
play. It seems like it should make 
y not? In doing it, I myself was 
of weeks after the event, at how many crises 


game. * 
So, for the recerd, for the benefit of those who didn't see or 
hear the game that workaday Tuesday, and for the enjoyment of 
re-living a high moment of sports history. 


Dodger-Ist — Gilliam, batting 
righthanded inst southpaw 
Byrnes, grounded routinely to 
Rizzuto for the game's first out. 
Reese lifted a high fly: te Cerv 
in medium center®@ After falli 
behind Snider 3-1, missing wi 
the careful outside curves, Byrne 
_got the Duke on a hard ground- 
er straight to Martin at second. 
One, two, three. 

Yankee Ist—Rizzuto lifted a 
high fout almost straight up inte 
the air, Campy # a 
sites behind home plate. Gilliam 
cumped under Martin's saft fy 
“ to left. With the count 2 balls, 
one strike en Me ald, Padres 
and Campy though’ they got the 
second strike, but the close pitch 
ws called ball three. Podsres 
showed that he was not geing to 
upset easy today, blazing over a 
called second strike, twe more 
fast eves which MeDougald 
fouled eff, and then a beautiful 
let-up curve for called strike 
three, 4 straight strikes after the 
_ 3-1 count. Yanks alse out 1-2-3. 

Dodgers 2nd—Martin whipped 
out Camanella en a high. 
Furille. hit one which brought the 
crowd up at the solid sound, but 
Heward went back fast and far 
to. deep left center and took the 
approximately 400 feet “Ebbets 
Field home run” with no trouble. 
Hodges walked to become the 
game's first base runner. Don 
Hoak bounced to Martin, whe 
fhipped to Skewron for the third 
oui. 

Yanks 2nd—Berra met the hal! 
solidly but Snider came in a few 
steps to take it. Bauer bounded 
te Gilliam, whe fli him out. 
Skewron delive the game's 
first hit and became -the first 
Yankee base runner with a line 
shot to right which bounded imto 
the low seats fer a ground rule 
double: Reese gobbled up-Cerv’ 
bounder and whipped him out 
to retire the side. 

Dodger 3rd — Rizzuto toek 
Zimmer's grounder and threw 


him out. Martin did likewise ‘to - 


Pédres. Gilliam werked Byrne 
for a walk (his 8th of the Series). 
Reese hit the ball hard but right 


innings Byrne had: not yielded a 


hit. 


for a short single. Rizzuto stop- 
ping at second, and Alsten came 
out to the mound to confer with 


Podres and . He left 


right down the third base line. 
As Rizzuto slid inte Srd_ with 
Hoak waiting for the ball and 
probably not able to make a 
play, the ball caromed off’ Phil 
and the umpire promptly sig- 
nalled the 3rd out, a break for 
Podres”and the Dodgers. 


Campy, Ist Blood 

Dedger 4th—Snider struck out. 
Campy pulled a long, selid dou- 
ble into the left field corner fer 
the first Dodger hit. Brooklyn 
fans came alive. There was a 
gasp. as Furille belted a vicious 
foul down the left field line. 
Rizzuto then made a splendid 
play on Carl's tepped dribbler, 
racing in an flipping off balance 
to ist just in time, Campy mov- 
ing to 3rd. Hodges watched two 
called strikes go by, then hit a 
fast, inside pitch cleanly though 
net teo hard to left for the single 
which scored Campy for the big 
game's first bloed. Hoak bounced 
eut to MeDougald te. end the 
— with the Dodgers leading 
1-6. : 


PICKING 
THEPROS... 


Our pro picks slipped off the 
mark last week. We got the un- 
victorieus Chicago Bears knock- 
ing off the unbeaten Baltimore 
Colts in Chicago, and the Green- 
bay Packers upsetting the un- 
beaten L.s Angeles Rams. We'll 
grab an alibi on the 2 out of 5 
week, the above two were play: 
ed on dry fields and it rained 
miserably on the other three, 

our pix went down as 
Frisco nipped Detroit, the Giants 
sloshed over the Cards, and the 


-Browns smothered Washington. 


What's thrat? Wasn't it wet on 
beth sides of the field? Alright 


now, no heekling. 


Trying to get back to our 4 
out of 5 pace of the opening 
wCIANTS Pittsburgh 

over Pi 
Steelers. _ 


WASHINGTON upsets favor- 


ed Baltimore, our blue plate 
special. 


~ 


Gilliam each | 
last second. . Again 
fused to become unsettled. Fu- 
rille.came in fast for Bauer's liner 
to right, Berra not tryimg to tag 
up though Carl was over near 
the foul line when he it. 
Berra moved to third as i 
tossed out Skowron, After fail- 
ing behind 2-0 to Cery, Podres 
ot him to lift a,ypop which the 
ackpedalling Reese took in 
short left. 

Dodger 5th — Byrne mowed 
down the Dodgers fast as Zim- 
mer fanned; Podres fouled to 
McDougald and Gilliam bounced 
to McDougald, who whipped 


him out. 


Yankee 5th—Howard brought 
the fans up with a long smash to 
left center, but it was a duplicate 
of Furillo’s earlier “Ebbets Field 
homer” as Gilliam skipped to 
haul it down. . Byrne watched a 
third strike for the second 
straight time. Hoak took Riz- 
zuto's tap and him out, 
leaving the score 1-0 with the 
game past the halfway mark. 

Dodgers 6th—Reese cracked a 
solid liner which cleared the 
leaping Rizzuto’s glove and went 
into center for a single. Snider 
laid down a perfect bunt sac- 
rifice and when Skowron tagged 
him on the fast play, the ball 


‘flew out of the Yankee’ Ist 


sacker’s mitt for an error, leavin 
Dodgers. on Ist and Zad wi 

none out, Campanella premptly 
dropped another pretty bunt, 
and the runners moved te 2nd 
and 3rd as Roy was thrown out 
at first on the suceessful sacrifice, 
Byme to Martin, whe covered 
the base. Stengel came out and 
made his fat decisien. He 
had Byrne throw four wide ones 


to Furillo to load the bases while. 


Bob Grim completed his warm 
up pitches, e righthanded 
Grim then came on to face 
Hodges, who has twice led the 
N. L. in sacrifice flies. Crim 
curved ver a called strike; 
threw one ball and Hodges 
drove a deep fly yer sent 
Cerv scampering into right. cen- 
ter, Reese cal and Snider 
racing te third the catch. 
Hoak drew a walk te refill the 
bases. This led to.ne more runs, 
but was a key te the 

for Alston pimch-hitted Ceorge 
Shuba for Zimmer, a good offen- 
sive percentage move which led 
to a defensive “stroke of genius.’ 
Shuba bounded out, Skewron to 
Grim, who-covered ‘ist, te-end the 
inning but the ers had to. 
shift Gilliam inte te replace 
Zimmer, and Ameros entered the 
ball game in left field. 
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granted by Congress for the 
Army Engineers, to control 
the floods in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—where per- 
haps some forty millions of our 
mation live. Of this. money only 
$5,780,000 was spent. 

In other words, when I heard 
the mayor's proclamation and 
felt the dim, medieval qualit 
of the announcement te dri 
no water, more was involved 
than the matter of mood. We 
are grappling with problems of 
the Twentieth 
though we are living in Cam- 
elot of King Arthur's Court. 

As I stood losking at the 
swollen creek that stormed by 
in its aqueous robes of terror, 
a workingman from the New 
York Central railroad, home- 
ward bound after the day, 
stopped too .and there was a 
long silence which he broke. A 
mi Sets of his in Danbury last 
week saw his trim, painted lit- 
tle home ge careering off into 
the stream when the ironically- 
named Still River, often a mere 


Century as 


spend that money on the con- 
trol of floods and we would not. 


- short ri 


_ be _ laborin 


the speed and score, was at 2nd 
base, and started his desperate 
scramble back: But Amoros put 
on the brakes, wheeled quickly 


and threw accurately into the | 


Dodgers 7th—Podres, getting a 


swelling ovation, bounced out to 
Martin. Gilliam cracked a sin- 
gle into right, but with Reese at 
bat was out attempting to steal, 
Berra firmg perfectly to Rizzuto. 
Reese fanned. 


Yankee 7th—The tension was 
now thick and choking im the 
stands on every pitch. Skewron 
beunded to short and Reese 
thrcw him out. Cerv did exactly 
the same thing, With two away 
Howard delivered a clean single 
te left and. Mickey Mantle step- 
ed to the plate, batting right- 
anded, as a pinch hitter for 
Grim. Podres gore = : 
to Reese ind thir 
ad he inning. 

Dodger 8th—Bob Turley took 
the meund for the Yanks and 


shot through the Dodger a 


ms 1-2-3 as Snider fan 

ampy flied to left and, Furillo 

ied to center. He looked over- 
powering. 

Yankee 8th—Top of the order, 


‘two innings left, and Rizzuto 


came through with a sharp single 
to left. Martin hit a blooper to 
t but the racing Furillo 
collared it on the run waist high 
for the first out. Podres appeared 
as ry _ sae 
3-1 to MeDougaid. He slip) 

over the second strike ane Gil 
then. cracked: a sharp bounder 


which took a wicked hop off. 


gh oe for a he ye hy 
Rizzuto — to ord. e 


importance of the Dodger’s sec- 
Pea toes aaha geo. dag 


is not correct to say only 


needed -one because Podres. 
pitched a shutout, If the score 
were 1-0 instead of 2-0, Martin 


would have sacrificed 


drew a walk. 

Cerv. Cilliam hit a long drive 
to the running track in front ef 
the rightfield ‘bleachers which 
Bauer pulled down after racing 
back hard without the trace of a 
limp. For a moment it looked 
as if the Dodgers would have 
two “insurance runs.” i 


Three to Go... 


Yankee 9th—Some fans. turned. 
away unable to bear watching as 
the Dodgers took the field 3 outs 
away from their first champien- 

Skowron took ball one, 


res whipped im a called 


with his glove, then seem- 
ed unable te pull it out of the 


two out, just one to go 
There is almost a physical feel- 
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Radical Reconstruction—an era 
- which was brought to an end by 
. an alliance of Northern capital- 
ers. There have been, however, 
repeated attempts ever since by 
the Negro people and their allies 
to enforce the Amendment. At 
the turn of the century, the 
Crumpacker Bill was introduced 
into the House; it was a proposal 
to determine by the 12th cen- 
sus the numiber of persons il- 
legally denied the right to vote in 
order to bring apportionment of 

-in line with the 


—~ When a Neg 


ed a law tightening the “literacy” 
requirements voting; one 
must now “read, write and inter- 
pret a section of the U. S. or 
State Constitutien to the satisfac- 
tion of the registrar.” The impor- 
tant words in this law are, of 
course, “to the satisfaction of the 
registrar.” The registrar is al- 
ways white; he is an appointee of 
the reign ee machine; in 


sevdiger egg cre Z ms 


mininal So quay, Members of 
inimal in ity. Members 0 
the State legislature, debating 
the ony es frankly that 
it was designéd to further cut 
down the Negro Vote. 
does succeed 
in casting his ballot, the white 
supremacists resort to other 
measures. A United Press. dis- 
patch in the New York Times, 
24, 1955, quoted Tom J. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


“YOU AND HERBERT KOHLER 


are real patriots,” wrote a Kentucky manufac- 
turer to William Prosser, general-manager of the Indiana Perfect Circle Co 
running scabs into his strike-bound plants under protection of National, Guardsmen and 


-- who is 


Sherman tanks. 
The above, from the, Wall Street 


Kohler and 13-week Perfect Circle 
strikes have become the focal 
points of a “stop labor” drive that 
big business interests, the rea! 
force in the background, are work- 
ing to build’ up. 

Governor George Craig of In- 
diana, a former national command- 


Journal, shows how the 19-monthj 


. 


ter the merger convention in’ De- 
cember. 

Along with the CCG's letter, 
signed by its executive secretary 
Edward A. Rumley, notorious re-| 
actionary lobbyist, is a postca 
cartooning Walter Reuthér asa 
fat, hairy wildman clad in a tiger’ 
skin; labeled “monopoly union boss 
rule holding up a helpless little 
hall-nail-thained man labeled “cap- 
tive industry.” : 


MORE IMPORTANT, it must be 
carried: across the country, inform- 
ing and alerting the 80 percent of 
sound-thinking citizens . every- 
where to the dead seriousness of 


rd the issues involved. in the Kehler 


* 


THE CCGQ’S forces are now 
happy. that their “educational” 
campaign has taken effect in In- 


diana and in Missouri where Gov- 


A 
Tubb, chairman of the State 
Democratic Executive Commit- 
tee, as ordering all county com- 
mittees in the run-off primary 
to challenge all Negro voters. 
The Democratic County Com- 
mittee of Bolivar, which con- 
tains the all-Negro. town of 
Mound Bayou, stated publicly 
that Negro ballots wohl tot be 
~ counted. Con n Diggs on 
Aug. 4 wrote to the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice giving a bill 
of particulars on illegal election 
practices in Mississippi, and de- 
manding that the Department 
take action. It has taken none. 
* 

AN ECONOMIC boycott of 
Negroes who try to vof@ or who 
urge other Negroes to vote has 
beeome a feature of the Missis- 
sippi political-scene. Negro fac- 
tory workers and farmers are 
threatened with loss of the job 
or eviction from the plantation. | 
A boycott is directed against Ne- 
gro shopkeepers, filling station 
operators, doctors, dentists, at- 
torney$ who vote or who are ac- 
tive in the suffrage fight; Ne- 

oes are told not to patronize 
them; and mortgages are fore- 
closed and leans and credit.are 
denied as part of the same eco- 
nomic pressure, 


But in addition to all this there 
is terror, the stark terror of the 
rope, the Jash, and the gun; and 
this terror grows in Mississippi. 
Before the lynching of young 
Emmett Till—which was among 
other things a part, although an 
indirect part, of the effort to dis- 
franchise the Negro—came the 
lynching of the Reverend George 
Lee, murdered because he refus- 
ed to remove his name from the 
yoters jist; and the lynching of 
Lamar Smith, assassinated be- 
cause of his effort to obtain ab- 
sentee ballots for Negro soldiers. 
Both of these lynchings took 
piace in 1955. - 

* 

MISSISSIPPI is not the only 
State which in this manner vio- 
lates the Constitution, but it is 
unquestionably the State with 
the worst record, and today it is 
the State on which all eyes are 
focused because of the murder 


NEW YORK 


_ Figures show that ‘a total of 
53 Worker subs came into our 


er of the American Legion, who 
sent the Guardsmen and tanks into 
New Castle, Hagerstown and Rich- 
mond to guarantee scab operation 
of the four P.C. plants, is current- 
ly the big hero of the union bust- 
ers. 

Craig together with the Teetor 
family (who have the president, 
and. five of the eight P.C. board 
members, including Lothair Tee- 
tor, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce) acted, as one of the most 
notorious big business propaganda 
outfits, the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, Inc., sent 
out an letter to its stal- 
wart backers. The CCC asked for 
an immediate $100,000 and a mini- 
mum of $50,000 monthly for its 
“program of action” against the 
new “labor monopoly” as the CIO- 
AFL merger is called. 


+ 


THE MAIN personal target of 
the CCG’s campaign is Walter 
Reuther, I of the United 
Automobile Workers, the union im- 
volved in the Kohler and P. C. 
strikes. The big terror painted to 
the employers whose®emergency” 
donations are is the 

— supple- 


“L.abor’—a tiny, bewildered fig-|ernor Phil Donnelly of the notori- = 
ure, is shown saying, “This Frank-|ous strikebreaking Donnelly (gar- 
enstein may destroy me too.” The|ment) family, inveked the state’s 
postcard quotes as authority for) seizure law against striking transit 
its vicious line, Donald Richberg! workers. They are“ also hopc ¢.1 
who went sour 20 years ago after, that provocation of vielence in tie 
a short New Deal spell and be-} Westinghouse chain strike that be- 
came ‘a propagandist for the most|gan last Monday acress the coun- 
reactionary circles in America. (try would epen new possibilities 
‘for the CCG’s “educational” ac- 
tivities. 


| were made in support of 
Crumpacker Bill. 


The Ni Movement, pre- 
dimen. oF thie NAACP, d . 


THE SAME ;Richberg, shortly 
before Craig sent guardsmen into} Both the AFL and CIO have 
New Castle, demanded in_ 4'drawn prominent attention in their 
speech before the Detroit Eco-| publications te the new vigor in 
ee Club — an aps and! theh drive of the unien-busters. 

governments shou s In a recent issue the AFL-News 
authority to use the armed f ‘Reporter featured the story on the 
of Mle country and military yoW"|CCG’s drive aeross its frent pace 
ers to curb the trade union “mo+ 144 warned “right-wing anti-labor 
nopely. Richberg s — brouget! groups are ‘passing the hat’ for 
a sharp on am Gon fh iol ai multi-million-dollar war chest to 
pa % igan | ect cripple the free trade unien move- 

wee placed —_— Ss cata~\ ment at the next session of Con- 
gory of “fascist-minded hate mong- gress." Along with the CCG an 
ers. outfit calling itself the “National 
The Craig - Teetor conspiraey|¢£.1) Businessmen’s -Association” 
that began with the provocative|sid ~ another headquartered in 
use of P. C.’s basement arsenal) Memphis named the “Campaign 
against demonstrating pickets Out-|f5, the 48 States.” are Pwr a. 
side the factory, followed the COG-} 5: ,itar anti-labor propaganda a 
Richberg blueprint. |ALF observed. 


Here are so ‘ts of Rum- , 
Pons wd ag We rs" some While me AFL and CIO issue 
a ‘ alarm-toned. warnings on the 
days before the Indiana events (00k | threats sy last: Chien eno ‘Gedie 


the spotlight: cation of an active counte 
“A grave threat to constitutiona r 4 ae eee 
H nent in labor tanks te meet the 


alr Macon saet "th * waj.| Kohler-New Castle formula be- 
yond preparations for the AFL- 


ov by pre tapering CIO merger conventions Dec. 5. 
nes entaida: fo Vie we The UAW itself is carrying on a 
ares ene in the. Kohler “!8°rous campaign in support of 

. its strikes. But there is nowhere 


pected te show economically and 
|i the 1956 political campaign af- 


of a child. Voters in other States 
should remember that the illegal- 
ly seated Congressmen of Mis- 
sissippi legislate for the entire 
nation. precisely because of 
the stranglehold of the lynchers’ 
political machine in Mississippi, 
that State holds a disproportion- 
ate number of seats on House 
and Senate Committees, and a 
disproportionate number of 
chairmanships, for in such mat- 
ters comity ee heavily. The 
fate of the Taft-Hartley law, the 
fate of tax relief for the lower 
income brackets, of aid for farm- 
ers and the rights of trade union- 
‘ists; the welfare of the masses of 
peeple in Maine and Nevada 
and California and New York, 
rest largely—and all too largely 
—in the hands of Mississippi 
lynchers. 


—_ 


STANDING 


tion for the Worker was 
; this week the Worker 


to the 


When the Dennis appeal was 
heard, there were seven Con- 
from Mississippi; today 

are six, and the argument 

» to send ‘them™ back home, is as 
valid now as it was when Dennis’ 
attorneys made their argument in 
1947. Mississippi in 1950 had a 
population of over two million 
persons, a little over one million 
were white, almost one million 
were Negro, Yet extremely few 
Negro votes are cast in Missis- 


/ Mississippi politicians devote 
oan € -— “4 suring "rena of 
iving egro of his voie. 
‘The poli tax has_long existed in 
the State; currently, itis cumu- 
lative for two years, and recently 
Negroes have been ordered by 


factory employers and plantation 
owners, and 


; 


any signs of circu- 


strike. Today after 14 months, 
Reuther has been defeated despite whol the vigor from labor as : 
the fact that he spent $5 million ho ee — er di of the UAW's 
and is currently spending $400,000 ne ae an = a a ee 
per month. ’ rs encour;r- 
“The attached telegram stated — oo 0 ig Laels 
the issue and became a major in- p pattern are stiffening 
fluence in arousing the citizens ofj": 
Sheboygan and across Wisconsin 
to demand restoration of law and Smith : 
order. Now prodded by public 7 
| sentiment which we led, the gov- Centiemad tease th 
a of Wisconsin = — al ued from Page 2) 
firm stand, declaring he: will use}; : 
militia fo suppress ee ad years in prison, and $10,000 
“But this fight is not over. Tdu- The ee ee 
pbeears actua preceded by 
cational work must be continued| , long and precedent-setting fight 
= Wisconsin and, » WHAT IS for bail which was carried all the: 
3 way to the Supreme Court. 
State ) ' Judge Mathes stubborly _ in- 
* sisted on $50,000 bail on each 
defendant. ag 
(Continued from Page 5) The defendants remained in the 
was begun on the ground floor by Les Angeles county jail for close 
the Chinese revolution. to five months until one Supreme 
Current thinking in Washington,|Court decision reimforced by ac- 
according re Reston, via the rae ' = oq so en. 
4 Saar agate events we have been discussing as;|/ppeais ftmaily secured their re- 
- were Illinois with | resulting in a “serious slippage in lease on bail ranging from $5,000 
the Western position.” Indeed it|to $10;000. 
is, if the “Western. ax Fundamentally, the petition for 
chored to the co ' the convictions 
colonial. “hot” wars! Cangee to the 
| and free press 
as guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment. 
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“Because His Writings 
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On 


Jan. 1, 1831, there appear- 
ed in Boston the Abolitionist 


«standard is. now ‘unfur 


I determined, at every hazard, 


to 
pation in the e ein, yes 
within sight of Bunker Hill 

in the birthplace of liber Dion 
may it float, till every chain be 
broken and every bondman set 
tree! ; » 
Assenting to the “self-evident 
truth” maintained in the Ameri- 


lift up the standard of emanci- can 


ment of our slave population. 
I am aware, that many ob- 


ject to the severity of my langu- 
age; but is there not cause for 
severity? I will be as harsh as 
truth, and as uncompromising as 
justice. On this subject, I do not 
wish to think, or speak, or write, 
with moderation. Urge me not to 


use moderation in a cause like 
the present. I’ am in earnest—] 
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V. J. JEROME will spend 
his 59th birthday in the Fed- 


Sea. eo FF 
re on Mankind s 
J. JE ~~ ad 


eral Penitentiary at Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania, where he is 
serving a three-year sentence un- 
der the Smith Act. 


Words come hard when one 
seeks to describe a man who is 
not only a master of words but 
who uses them so superbly to ex- 
press all that is advanced and emer- 
gent in our age. His books, hiy 
impdsing list’ of pamphlets and 
magazine articles, speak not only 
for their author but for-the masses 
of humanity with whom he has. 
chosen to identify his life and his 
creative career. 

Jerome grew up speaking the 
earthy Yiddish of a poor Jewish 
family in Russian Poland at a time 
when the Czarist Empire was be- 
ginning to crack. Because he. was 
sensitive and studious—the prize 

pil of his Hebrew teachers—his 
fel ow-villagers felt that he was 
destined to me a learned rabbi. 

But a widening consciousness of 
the greater world than that cdn- 
tained in the synagogue dreW him 
irresistibly. He saw the Jewish tan- 
ners. of his village strike against 
the Jewish boss who eg ai 
them. He witnessed a int dem- 
onstration of Polish Jews and Po- 
lish Christians protesting the con- 


scription.of their sons and brothers] , 


for the Russo-Japanese War. In a 
murderous om in the same 
small town, he saw Christian work- 
ers lay down their lives to protect 
their Jewish neighbors. 

As much as a child may make 
mature evaluations, the young 
Jerome began to realize that we 
may neither interpret nor change 
the world by clinging to racial and 
parochial frameworks. After he 


moved to London, where his par- 


ents had already migrated, . he 
found this truth exemplified in. his 
associations with British workers 
and progressive _ intellectuals; he 


V. J. JEROME 


Suffrage and for Socialism in Eng: 
land. . 

JEROME came to America, at 
the age of 19, and began writing 
socially-conscious verse, which 
marked him as one of America’s 
most promising lyrical poets. Years 
before I met the man, I recall be- 
ing deeply moved by a poem of 
his, A Black Worker Speaks to a 
White Worker, which appeared in 
a labor newspaper. It should be 
reprinted and read in every trade 
union hall in America, along with 


his‘more recent poem on a similar 
subject, Caliban Speaks. Earlies 
erse by Jerome appeared in the 
Dial and other literary magazines 
of the pre-depression srs 4 also 
in an anthology of philosophical 
poems. On graduating from New 
York University, his name was 
posed for a Rhodes Scholarship, 
but he was told later by 4 professor 
that it was eliminated because he 
was a Jew. 

Throughout. his early years in 
this country Jerome worked as 
stock clerk, office bey, and then 
became bookkeeper for. the Inter- 
mations! Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. He began -writing about 
the union's great struggles of the 


became involved at the early age 
of 16 in the movement for Women’s 


early 1920's in labor journals, and 
was soon part of its militant. Left 


. 


: 


| 


Side 
group. The ILG lost a careful and 
accurate bookkeeper when Dubin- 
sky fired the quiet youth with the 
pen too uncomfortably inspired. 
When I met Jerome shortly after 
arriving in New York in 1941; I 


was impressed by his scholarship 
and amazing range of knowledgs, 


his profound grasp of the whole] . 


human culture, but I was also 


moved by his deep personal gen-|” 


tleness and warmth, 
* 


YET NO MAN among all the 
scholars I've known seemed more} 


orgahized and disciplined’ than 
this New Yorker who put in many 
more hours at intellectual labor 
than the average factory worker 
on an assembly line. Each month 
he was getting out the theoretical 
_— of the Communist Party, 
Political Affairs. 


I doubt if he himself could re- 
call. the number of writers whom 


he helped or guided to literary! 
maturity during this period. But! 


some of these countless ones are 
today major names in American 


literature or theatre; and. sdme of 


them, ironically, have failed 
speak or write one word that 


would help liberate him from his: 


cell in the grim prison at Lewis- 
burg, P lvania. 


Numerous pamphlets have ap- 
ared under his name and have 


elped rally mass opinion for their} 


progressive causes. The Ne 
the Hollywood Films is a 
tahn 


- in 
evas- 
expose of the manner in 
which film producers distort Ne- 
gro themes and _ discriminate 
against Negro actors. Culture in 
a. Changing. World urges persua- 
sively for the identification of the 
man of letters and the. man of 
science with the new world trends 
toward peace and the brotherhood 
of man. : 

V. J. Jerome also found time to 
finish a novel which has already 
earned a place w:' world literature. 


IN THE SUMMER of 1951, 


agents of the FBI invaded the’ 


Detroit truck driver Earl Valentine received 


jalg: 4 cack “thane 


road. As he stopped his tractor-trailer to 


a woman drove up, snatched it 


purse, thanked him and sped off. - 


Jeromes modest apartment in a 
working-class section of New York 
City. With 10 other Communist 
leaders he was seized during the 
early morning hours and charged, 
under the infamoys- Smith Act, 
with “conspiracy to advocate. the 
overthrow of the U.S. government 
by force and violence.” The in- 
dictment, preferred by a shrewdly 
manipulated federal grand jury, re- 
quired Jerome to stand trial for 
publishing in Political Affairs, an 
article entitled Grasp the Weapon 
of Culture. 

In essence, the article was an 
appeal to writers not to use thei 


talents in .the service of reaction}. 


to produce pornography and sad- 
ism, for painters not to employ 
their brushes in the glorification 
of war, for scientists not to pros- 
titute. themselves by designing) 
bombs and other murder instru- 
ments, 

| Jerome’s novel is being read 
from the Rhine to the Yangtse 
from. the tenements of New Yorkj 
to the reborn villages of. Eastern 
Europe, where pogroms are Van- 
ishing memories. Translations of 
A Lantern for Jeremy have ap- 
peared in Dutch, Italian, Chinese, 
Czech, and German. It was a se- 


F 


lection of a leading book club in 
our hemisphere, the Book Union 
of Canada. 

AMNESTY for this man whom 
American culture sorely -needs. 
would be the surest guarantee that 
socially-meaningful literature can 
still be written in our country, 
and can reach the readers. who 
are hungry for it. Letters to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower . asking for am- 
nesty in this and the other Smith 
Act cases, will not only help V. 
J. Jerome, but express the de- 
termination of Americans of all 
political convictions to maintain 
democratic freedom of expression. 

Resolutions by professional and 
cultural ups. would _ further 
serve a task so imperative for the 


“eaemelte 


American conscience. All a 


individual or collective, should in- 
sist u the cancellation of the 
cruel and senseless deportation 
proceedings started against Jerome. 

V. J. Jerome must not remain 
locked up, or be. driven from this 
country which he has so énriched, 
as the Romanoffs hounded Gorky 
in pre-Socialist Russia or as Hit- 
ler banished. Thomas Mann from 
Germany. He must remain here 


to ive us more wise and beauti- 
u . ~sf 


Dear Editor 


ar NEW YORK. 
” Alena d perhaps m: 
Along with you and per most 
of your readers I am a baseball fan 
also. The Daily Worker with the 
best labor. articles has the 
fortune also to have Lester R y 
the best baseball writer. But. there 
is at least one incident connected 
with the World Series that may be 
used in the labor column. 


Johnny Podres was the series 
hero. Podres is the son of an iron 


jinto high iron content bricks was 


build] 
plant and pay-| ie di 


Letters from Readers 
not just that the blast furnaces too 
-were often idle. Nor that the area 
is “nearly mined out.” The reason 
is that in their greed for profit, the 
iron makers always skimmed off 


the ore with the highest iron con- 
tent and then went on to a new 


field to.do the same. 
for concentrating low content ore 
invented. This was a very 


process but it required the 
ing of a sinterin 


oré miner employed at a Repablic 
Steel mine in New York State. 
alot of New Yorkers discover iron 
iS mined here. What t 


insecurity 
it is no 


Ry have, 


a 
being : 
- "a 2 
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ventor. It was never used. except 


osed down or worked 
tiful. 


ment for patent license te the in-| 


“Some 40 years ago a process} 


| 


new threat hangs over this area: 
Republic is importing ore from 
Liberia and Venezuela where it 
has huge concessions. The financi- 
ers who contro] Republic also own 
the huge Labradog and Swan 
Lake, Canada iron mining deyel- 


The Labrador 


The Canadian wage scale is lower. 
The wage scale in Liberia is less 
than. 50 cents a day. In Vene- 
zuela it is not very much higher. 
This plus cheap water transport 
of ore has resulted in an increase 
of imported ores to where it is 
‘titfeen times as much as it was in 
1940. 


opments, aw ~ 
and Swan Lake, 


Canada mines are unorganized,’ 


The ore ‘miners and the entire 


| 


“It’s on.the House 


community of Podres home area 
have a common problem and 
struggle facing them. 

- ANDY ONDA 
* 
NEW YORK. 

Dear Editor: . 

_ As a steady reader of your 
| newspaper, as well as a great 
admirer of same, I wish to point 
out a failing which, I think, 


can easily be remedied. ~ 


Under the lar column 
eo" by Jo Lynne, 


you generally print some dress 


|. patterns for junior girls or for 


--woriten. Now in view-of what the 


=| paper stands for and its execell- 
| ency in so many respects, it is 


- ca 
1. ite be - 
ia . } 


) 


. 
hod 


other newspapers, depitaseat 


of the utmost importance that 


consistent ae 
om 4 


subwey commercials, 


Saturday, Oct. 22 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 


Mr. Se Pare for young-| < 


sters (4) 11:30 


Bett Goh aa coces 


Pe 
from Jamia amiaca (7) 4:15 © 
Movies You Only Live Once (5) 
5. (Fritz. Lan ng re revival) 
News, Sports (2) 6 
Lucy- Show (2) 6:30 
Stage Show—Tommy and Jimmy 
-  @orsey (2) 8 . 
Perry Coino Show (4) 8 
Jatkie° Gleason’ in The Honey- 
mooners (2) §:30 
Movie: Tomerow the World (11) 


9. 1945 Anti-Nazi film with} 


Frederic March and Betty Field 
Ford Star Jubilee—Mary Martin 
_ and Noel Coward in Together 

with Music (2) 9:30 
_ Jimmy Durante Show (4) 9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10. 

T for United Cerebral Palsy. 

All Star Show (9) 10 
Your-Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Conquest—Man’s Flight to Fly— 

special am (2) II 
Featurama (5) 11 
Movie: Shaws Major 

(British) (4) 11:45 - 

TV 

- Sunday, Oct. 23 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 
UN in Action (2) 11 

Wonderama — Children’s variety 

(5) Noon ~ 
Look at Russia (4) 1 | 
Gollege Press Conference (7) 1 
Dean James A. Pike, discussion 

(7) 1:30 
Eye on New York (2) 2:30 
Youth Wants to Know (4). 2:30 
- Dr. Benjamin Spock (4) 3 
a - Museum of Natural 

series (2) 3:30 
Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 
Face the Nation (2) 4 
Maurice Evans Presents Alice in 
Wonderland (4) 4 
Bowling (11) 4 
Let's Take A Trip (2) 4:30. UN 

Headquarters in NYC 
Gmnibus (2) 5 | 
Meet the Press (4) 6 
You Are There (2) 6:30 
Life With Father (11) 6:30 
Big Playback—Sports Thrills of 
-. Past (11) 7 
Jack Benny Show (2) 7:30 


Barbara 


Save the Date 


FRI., NOV. Ll . 
HEAR Steve Nelson, 
George Blake Charn ey, 
Scott Nearing, 
Nora Stanton Barney 
- Hunts Point Palace 
- Southern Blvd. & 163 St. 


Bx. Com. for Feedom of Political 


rT 1 WARSAW) 


) =a! “Puppet Shew” 
> | “alee “Alar Masterpicees” 


a 


| l-Princeton (4) 1:45 
Football: ite vs. Dartmouth 


| Weather (4) 11:10» 


: 


iNew film: 


World Affairs Report WCBS 12:15 


Town Meeting WABC'8 
Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8:05 


Long Voyage Home (5) 

7: 80. Rove 
Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 
Colgate Variety Hour Ae § 


> sage Variety (13) 8 


: Outposts at Home with 
shel 


Bellamy (2) 9 
Hitcheock (2) 

Roane Young Show (4) 10 

What's My ‘Line (2) 10:80 

Mr. and Mrs. North -(5) 10:30 

Sunday News Special (2) aa 


jae 


RADIO 
Saturday, Oct. 22 


Montor WRCA Noon to Midnight 

Ivy. League’ Football’ WCBS 1:30 

Army-Columbia WRCA 1:35 

F li: Game of the week 

WINS 2 

Notre Dame-Purdue WOR 2:15 

Pittsburgh-Duke WABC 3:15 

Notre Dame-Purdue WMCA 3:15 

News, all stations 6 ‘p.m. 

Stan Lomax, sports. WOR 6:45 

Philadelphia Orchestra— Eugene 
Ormandy WCBS 9:05 

UN on the Record WCBS 11:15 


~ RADIO 
Sunday, Oct. 23 - 
As We See It—AFL series WABC 
Noon ( 
Monitor WRCA Neos to Midnight 


‘ 


Festival of Opera WOR 1:30 
Symphonette— Mishel Piastro 
WCBS 2 

Football — Ciants vs. 
Steelers WMGM 2 
NY Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 
News WABC 6 

Edgar Bergen Show with Gary 

rosby WCBS 7:05 


Pittsburgh 


Book Hunter WOR 9:15 
UN Report WCBS. 11:15 


~ MOVIES 
Adventure im Warsaw 


than i 


length 
payments be deducted from state 
sponsored unemployment benefits? 
This is the question. The answer 
lies mainly in what the labor 
movement does between now and 
Noy. 8. . | 
This question was put to the 
Ohio Genéral Assembly this year, 
+| but, under the tight control of non- 
labor. elements, it turned the usual 
deaf ear to the demands of labor. 


However, this year, in spite of 
the absence of an 
for the plight of 
there was one qualifying element 
in the legislature which was miss- 
in recent years. The changing 
tical climate forced the legis- 
Jators to give at least token consid- 
eration to social 
Assembly amended 
ment Compensation Act granting a 
‘slight increase in_ benefits. 
Another-indication of the chang- 
ing political climate was the fact 
that for the first time in many 
moons the. labor movement was 
jable to lay before the 
proposal in the form of an. initia- 
tive petition. This initiative peti- 
tion called for a substantial im- 


pal 


provement in the unemployment 
compensation law, 


(Polish musical comedy, Stanley 
Marty, Sutton 


14th St. Also at Riverside 
Bad Day at Black Rock, 68th St. 
Starts Sunday (toda y) 
Cabinet of Dr. C aligari (revival); 
Sth Ave Cinema 
Two Cents Worth of Hope and 
the White Line (Italian), World 
Gate of Hell (Japanese 50th St. 
Guild 


| 


iiInherit the Wind, National 


Dr. Knock (French), 55th St. 

Tales of Hoffmann’ (English), 
Heights 

My Man Godfrey with William 
Powell (revival), Club Cinema, 
430 6th Ave. Sat. 8:30 and 10:30 


DRAMA 


Cherry Orchard, 4th St. Theatre’ 
Macbeth,. Rooftop Theatre 


Bus Stop, Music Box - 
Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 


\View from.the Bridge, Coronet 


eS 
~ 


a mg id Leget Exhibit tee Gal- * 
ox, 12: ‘|munity Center, 
aC  Rshibit. Stht 


DQyly Carte, Shubert 


~HThree Penny Opera, Theatre de- 


Lys 
@ City Opera, City Center 


Amato Opera, 159 Bleecker St.| 


Aida—Sun. & Tues. 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
The Carefree Tree, Phoenix 


“ART. EXHIBITS - 
yeats, Art of 


Great. Northern’ Hotel, 57th “St. 
6th Ave. ; | 


heer had 


“St. Thra -Oct.'3 
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_“The Gres Tradition in English Literature:. from Shaneepeare te Shaw? 
—beginning— | 


| Wednesday, Ociabes 26 and Shiintis; Oetwber 37. 
. & p.m. tocl0 p.m, © if 
Wednesdays: The American Novel—Twein le Hemingway 
i ene Mnceanene te Quy Srosbted They: 


ssecnesvovvnovssvesseseeareensvarstesesey 


; Two New 8-Session Courses in Literature: $ 
with DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 
Auther-of - — 


Rockwell. Kent's” first show. in 14). 


dred 


lof course, they did, and the propo- 
sal was then certified and will be. 
put on the ballot Nov. 8. 


unemployment compensation 
if passed by the direct vote 


of the people, increase, benefits 


will, 


e sable hekakensoull ise. 


POLITICAL ACTION of this 
kind cannot be takén too lightly. 
by even the most reactionary leg- 
islators. While it 
Ohio General Assembly put off 
consideration of the initiative pe- 
tition until: the very 
it nevertheless felt that it expedi- 
ent to make.a_ token concession. 
The Assembly amended the law to 
> sega “ small a Le ong 

sinh atiaes ts —$3 for an unemployed work- 
Mister ewan Acocoumn-er Me | wiheek Mabie aadte. 00 
cents increase for a maximum of 
two dependents. 

The state constitution also pro- 
vides for referral of a proposed , el 
as well as 
to initiate. 
rejected the Cer kamead”t law to 
increase benefits under the unem- 
ployment com 
people were 
tition to the tune of nearly a hun- 


CLEVELAND. 
AN ISSUE before the people of Ohio which has rated more real political action 
any single question within recent ~ is the for new jobless compensation law. 
How much compensation should be paid to an unemployed worker, for ae 


of time; and should GAW 
account in Ohio has become ar un- 
oe Se, 


Mica ol EXAMPLES will iShus- 
poimt, in an expensive 
brochure lying before me as -I 
write we find these words: “What 
is the t status of the Ohio 
Unemp ent Fund? The reserve 
fund as of July 15, 1955, was ap- 
proximately $600, 000,000. The 
CIO’s demand, the brochure says, 
“will lace this fund in double 

y . .. by draining the re- 
serve fund for unemployment com- 
| pensation at a time of high em- 
ployment and then being faced 
with a depleted fund during an 
economic crisis. . .” This brochure 
claims that $126 million was paid 
;Out in 1954 in unemployment ben- 
efits and that only $58 million re- 
ceived into the fund, or a deficit 
of $68 million. 

What the Ohio Informztion 
Committee did not do was explain 
why this was the case in 1955? 
\They do not want to admit that 
.|the big corporations by maintain- 
papers came to the rescue “with|ing a lew labor tumover due to 


editorials and slanted news. Pub-}monepelization not only of pro- 
duction but manpower too that 


they have “earned” a very low 
contribution rate which is not ad- 
equate to maintain the fund at a 
level te the present 


REALIZING that the face of “relatively high” empleyment lev- 


the Republic Steel Corporation, el. It was for this basic reason that 
the anti-union Thompson Products }the Jabes movement began te in- 
Corp., Standard Oil, etc., was elude im its demands the establish- 
much too hard to go before the 
people to plead in their behalf, 
they turned over the million dollar 
“kitty” to a front committee called 
Ohio Information Committee 
(OIC). 

Now there are all sorts fin 
branches of this front committee 
which are sending out wolf cries 
to womens organizations, the 
‘churches, “small” business, farm- | 
ers, ete. 


Another front organization ia 
been pressed into service—Smaller 
Business of America, Incorporated. 
\The head of this group said the 
CIO-AFL sponsored proposal was. 
a “plan to destroy small business 
and the employes of small busi- 
ness. 


to a maximum of $50 per fveek 
and a maximum of $9 for depend- 
ents for a maximum period of 39 
weeks, and at .the same time -| 
nize any benefits paid directly by 
the employer ae the various} 
guaranteed annual wage plans as 
additional compensation not to be 
deducted from state - sponsored 
benefits under the unemployment} 
compensation act. Such an amend- 
ment would “allow,” as the CIO 
has put it, “the unemployed and’ 
their families to live in greater 
dignity and decency while they 
search for work.” 


real sentiment. 
workingclass, 


* 

WHEN big busimess saw the 
people meant business they be- 
came alarmed. Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, Thompson Products Co. 
(Mr. Frederick Crawford's outfit), 
Standard Oil Co., White Motors, 


islation. The 
Unemploy- 


a campaign almost over night to 
raise at least a million dollars to} 
defeat—they hope—the CIO-AFL 
sponsored proposal. Immediately 


legislature 4/11. big metropolitan daily news 


‘fic speakers have been drawn 
from far and wide to “warn” of 
the CIO's “diabolical plot” te pre- 
vent the spread of hunger in peri- 
‘ods of unemployment. 


* ~ 


is true the 


last moment, 


“og and above this sort of con- 

“information” handed out 

Ohio Information Commit- 

all the other front commit- 

their propagnada alse reflects 
fears for the future. 

less charges of big busi- 

had another important effect. 

action machinery of 

movement began io 

signs of new life. Meetings 

are net only being called but are 

better attended than usual when 

questions of this kind. 

The CIO has set up a committee to 

involve the community as a whole, 

headed by the secretary of the 

Consumer League of Ohio, Miss. 


Magee. 
The Auto Workers locals have 
“amen a hundred thousand 
Cleveland area al- 
ve ae the State CIO is sehe- 
release a tremendous 
terial which will not 
CIO's phony claims 
mn every worker in the 
lp get out the vote to 


people 
legislature 


a * tag x of the 


tion law, the 
ed to sign the pe- 


thousand signatures which, 


The million dollar “kitty” is, of 
course, producing balés of slick | 


The proposed amendment in the ‘leaflets, bulletins, booklets and 


brochures. Not since the New Deal 
days whén pay envelopes were 
stuffed with attacks on FDR’s pro- 
posed social security legislation 
(including unemployment _ insir- 
ance) has anything like the current 
delauge seen. 


There is a strange note running |‘ 
through the propaganda in this 
campaign. One finds such ominous 
words as “economic crisis,” “de- 
pression,” “recession,” etc. in the 
editoridis, pamphlets, beoklets, 
brochures, speeches, ete. The fear 
of tomorrow is written in. every 


big aph of the arugments which |: 


act 


R.. 
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usiness advances as reasdns. hour free parking or 2 token. 


y the slight increases unemploy-}. 
iment compensation. should not be 
m-ladded — rg at this time, 
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the union 


Local 
8 of the AFL. International | 


Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, with some 80,000 members 


in New York City, has launched 
-a campaign for a “breakthrough 


on the low wage front” that’ may 
have far-reaching significance for 


the entire labor movement local- 


_ dy. Immediate goal of Local $ is 
- to raise rockbottom wages in 


the industry to $1.25 by March 
1; the date when the $1 federal 
minimum wage goes into effect. 


When the $1 law was passed, 
a survey 
of its 4,000 contracts, and dis- 
covered. that more workers than 
it had realized’ earned from 75 
cents up to $1 an hour. This, 
despite the fact Local 3 is 
known to have a high average 
wage rate for most of its mem- 
bers. Most low paid workers 
were found in shops making 
lamps and = lam es, light 
switches and sockets. 

Last week the uniorf launched 
a whirlwind. organizing drive 
among lamp and shade firms in 
Brooklyn, with several hundred 
rank and file Local 3 members 


joining full-time staff members. 


in shop-gate leaflet distributions 
and organizational. picketing in 
“one o: the most matic or- 
ganizing demonstrations  wit- 
nessed in Brooklyn in recent 
years. A similar program is 
scheduled for unorganized Man- 
hattan companies. 

Business manager H Van 
Arsdale delivered a hard-hitting 
speech before the. September 
session of the AFL Ceneral 
Trades & Labor Council, tellin 
of his union's campaign, an 
calling on all labor to carry 
through similar drives. 


UNEMPLOYMENT ON 
LONG ISLAND: A _ proposal 
that a “master plan” be created 
to convert Long Island into a 
center of “peacetime precision 
industry” was the highlight of 
a conference last w 
16 Long Island CIO and AFL 
officials and. two representatives 
of Gov. Harriman’s administra- 
tion. The conference was ar- 
ranged to decide what to do 
about the heavy unemployment 
situation on the Island, resultin 
from a layoff of 14,500 aircr 
workers about 30 percent of 
the total employed in aircraft 
plants on L. 1.) in the past year 
alone, with more 8 gre Rank 
and file workers and shop stew- 
ards in séveral ts, organized 
in lodges. of International 
Association of Machinists, were 


said by union officials to have 


demanded state and federal ac- 


_ tion to ensure “full employment.” 


The conference also decided 
td ask Washington for more de- 
fense contracts for Long Island, 


all-out 


between | 


merger loca 


to organization director Bill 
Michelson. ess is reported 


at the Great Neck, L. I., Stern’s, 


and at Abraham & Straus in 
Brooklyn. , District 65 is going 
with organizers a 

money in one of the New York's 
major organizational campaigns. 

In the hotel industry, the AFL 
Hotel Trades Council's organiz- 
ing drive at the Allerton, Mids- 
ton and other non-union places 
was said to be in “high gear” 
last week. The Council is try- 
ing to get Idefonso Mata, en- 
gineer at the Allerton House 
who was fired for union activity, 
reinstated. : 


Other unions active in organ- 
izing drives in the New York 


area are the Cooks Union, Local 


89, and the Bakers Union Local 
3. All in all, organizing is com- 
ing to life in the city, after some 


—~yéars of stagnation by unions on 


this front. This is one of the 
more. promising developments 
in dabor locally. 
a oO ° 

LIVING STANDARDS: A 
family of four needs a weekly 
income of $81.19 to get along 
at present minimum standards, 
it was reported last week by the 


Budget Standard Service of the | 


Weltare and Health Council of 
New York. This is in a case 
where the husband works, there 
is a wife, and a 13-year-old son 
and an 8-year-old daughter. The 
income requifed, according to 
the Council, would be less if the 
children were younger, or would 
increase as they got older. The 
report indicated ~that . dne-third 
of all New. York families have 
less income than the minimum. 

The longshoremen’s average 
weekly wage is $43.37, accord- 
ing to Fred R. Field, Jr., presi- 
dent of the New York District 
Council of the ILA. Only some 
7,000 men averaged $80 a week 
last year, while 20,000 earned 
less than $3,000 a year. 

oO o ° 


- LOCAL MERGER: With the 
December merger convention of 
AFL and CIO coming up fast, 
things remain remarkably quiet 
on city and state AFL-CIO 
levels in New York. While news 
keeps coming in from other 
parts of the country about com- 
mittees — set up to prepare 

, AFL and> CIO 
unions Rg Sy speakers, 
joint action on loca! issnés, etc., 
such is not the case in New York. 

Whatever talk there has been 


by AFL or CIO leaders in New 


York about merger has referred 
to the national scene—but. one 
can search high and low with- 
out finding any signs of life on 
the issue as far as local devel- 
opments go. a ott 

One noticeable feature of the 
state AFL convention in Buffalo 
this past summer was the ab- 
sence of any CIO guest speak- 
ers, although. President Murray 


referred tothe possibility that |4 


this might be the 92d and last 


state AFL convention as pres- 
ently constituted. Unless there 


As a substantial change in the 


next months, it may be that 


“the New York labor movement 


will lag behind other major in- 


‘dustrial areas in achieving mer- 
_ Ger on a city and state scale, 


THE TILL CASE: An edi- 


torial - 


gin Monday to hear the Union 
case in an action by the New Yo 
Shippin iation to have Presi- 
dent William V. Bradley and three 
other officers of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association held 
in contempt. The shipowners are 
demanding the ILA pay $10,000,- 
000 “damages” because of the 
union’s eight-day strike last month. 

The shippers claim the ILA and 
its officers were in contempt of a 
‘court order by State Supreme 
Court Judge S. Samuel DiFalco 
when the longshoremen struck 
Sept. 7-15. 
The dockers walked out charg- 
‘ing the shippers violated the 
union contract. They centered 
their fire on the Bi-State Water- 
front Commission for using its 
legal power to abrogate the union- 


re 
case 


. | 
employérs completed their) headlines 


_ agreement. 
° 
last attorney, 
Benjamin Weiner, presented moni- 
tored radio and te om reports 
of. statements by union officers 
during the ete, iis 

CAPT. BRADLEY invoked the 
Fifth Amendment when ques- 
tioned under oath on statements 
he was alleged to have made dur- 
ing the strike; He later withdrew 
the Fifth Amendment defense and. 
testified he did not remember 
making the statements. +— 

On _ trial along with Bradley 
and the ILA are Patrick J. Con- 
nolly, executive vice — president; 
Thomas Gleason, general organiz- 
er, and Fred R. Field, Jr., presi- 
dent of the ILA’s New York Dis- 
trict Council. 

Bradley, Connolly and Field 


Gleason” said 1 2 ) 

“everyday,” but expki re 
1 reports dealing 

ap ‘He said he told 


thing was done 
publishers. 


Johnson, : 
on the Brooklyn . 
pointed ‘to the post by. Anthony 
Anastasia, ILA internatiénal. vice- 
president and general manager of 


der which ents the Justice De- 
partment from carrying out Miss 
Jones’. scheduled bo gang Sun- 
day, when she will be released 
from Alderson prison. 

Mis Jones will as a result be 


pending determination of the status of her health. 
action came as a U. S. District ‘Court Judge in Washington 
signed a temporary restraining or- ~~. . 


free Sunday on $100 bond. She 
will arrive Monday morning in 
New York. 

A hearing to determine the 
precise status of Miss Jones’ health 
' has been set for Oct. 27, 


Insurance 


Applicants for state ‘license as 
insurance brokers and agents are 
being asked to state under “oath 
whether they have ‘ever belonged 
to any of 180 allegedly subversive 
otganizations, it was learned  yes- 


State Insurance Superjptendent 
Lefert Holz said the questionnaire, 
which has been in use for about a 
month, was devised by him under 
his responsibility to determine 
whether applicants for such li- 
censes are “trustworthy and com- 
petent.”- He said it had not been 
discussed with. Gov. Averell Har- 
riman. ) : | 


Union said it planned to cdnfer 
with Holz’ about the question- 


man of the union's security com- 
mittee. said he ‘considered the 
uestionnaire “morally wrong,” 
Viadeck ‘said: , 

“What they've done in effect is 
to equate political beliefs with 
competenec to perform the serv- 
ice,” : | 


York area known to have ‘acted 


terday. {Smith Act trial. 


iby the court to represent some of 


The New York Civil. Liberties| 


naires. Stephen V. chair- | spect 


jAsk: Why Not 


- | the Textile Workers Union of 
| America, in an editorial in its | 


Hear Smith Act 
Defense Plea 


CLEV7ELAND, Ohio. — Argu- 
ments were heard last week before 
Federal Judge Charles J. McNamee 
on a sub issued the Ohio 
Smith Act defendants, to. obtain 
from the Attorney General's office 
all statements ‘and memoranda 
turned over to the FBI by gov- 
ernment informers who will be used 
as witiesses in the forthcoming 


The sibpoena action was the 
first joined in by the seven promin- 
ent Cleveland attorneys appointed 


the defendants, 
ments for the defense were 
made by Fred Mandel, former as- 
sistant U. S. District Attorney here, 
and Mrs. Yetta Land, Ohio civil 
liberties fighter. 
The judge overruled exercise of 
the subpoena, but stated he would 
entertain defense motions to in- 
reports and statements given 
to the FBI. by informers when 
they appeared necessary as wit-' 
nesses during the trial. 
The trial is scheduled to begin 
Oct. 31. 


Textile Union 


Recognize China? 
“Then what about China?” | 
‘Asks Textile Labor; magazine of | 


’ 


Brooklyn’s largest local No. 1814. 


Claudia Jones Wins 
Stay of Deportation 


Claudia Jones Thursday won a stay of deportation “ . 


Fhe} 


Claudia Jones Due 


Here Monday, 10 a.m. 
Claudia Jones will arrive 10 
a.m., daylight saving time, Mon- 


day morning at Penn Station. It 
is expected that many of her friends 


Rees aston i hye coat i 


, ee 


Arma Strike 
In 3d Week 


MINEOLA, L. L., 
The Arma’‘strike rounds out its - 
third week tomorrow with. nego- 
tiations deadlocked and _ broken 


off indefinitely between the com- 


pany and the three striking unions 
with 2,700 workers: | 
Members of ‘Locals 460 and 


464, CIO International Union of 
Electrical Workers, and the En- 


begga Association will’ go into 
the plant- today and M y, ac- 
cording to a union-Company agree- 


oe to pick up their personal 
00 
Federal mediator Thomas G. 


Dougherty said. “They are far 
apart in their thinking. I don't 
oes when the next meeting will 


Wiis dita hline teeelad - giot 


October 1 for a substantial wa 
increase and other benefits. 
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office at New York, N. 


> Ook. Z 1947, at the post 
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When the Rains Came 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THERE was something 
medieval in the cry of the 
village fathers who went 
up and down the dark rain- 


swept streets of our town 
all day. and -all night until mid- 
night. “Attention all citizens,” a 
_sepulchral voice cried, “drink .no 
water, drink no 
water, drink no 
water.” 

-The poet 
was aterul 

for hb Ma- 
yors proclama- 
tion that 
warned of dan- 


ger, the peril -§ 
-~ 


of typheid fe- % fs 
ver, brought omens 
on by the floodwaters that broke 
into our town’s drinking supply. 
Forewarned is forearmed, and 
the Mayor advised all citizens to 
boil their water at least five 
‘minutes before drinking. But 
the rains continued to fall, and 
by morning, all our water supply 
was cut off. 

Listening to the announce- 
ment you recalled what you had 
read of the Middle Ages when 
the town crier ran through the 
streets crying the plague has 

struck, the plague hos struck, 
Though the announcement came 
to us on a loudspeaker mounted 
on a truck—and later by radio 
—the genius of Henry Ford and 
Marconi could not overcome the 
connotations of the medieval 


I. pondered ruefully on the 
several long drinks of water I 
had unpredictably taken in the 
‘hours immediately preceding 

the mayor's proclamation. And 
» further, F wondered, suddenly 
greatly disturbed,- whether m 
children and my __townsfol 
* would escape the ravages of a 
plague, a plague, I insist, which, 
should it come, need never have 
happeried. i 

OURS is a region of abrupt 
wooden hills and swift streams 
that flow to that eastern Father 
of Waters, the mighty Hudson; 
nearby are giant dams where 

billions of gallons are pent up 
. to.satisfy the needs of the worl 


ey, a ing odd miles away. 
The ets and brooks. grow 
angry during the rains go 
., galloping dewn the hillsides like 

aati colts suddenly — trans- 

ormed into wild warhorses. 
Rains fill the reservoirs which, 
in-ordinary times, seem capable. 


amities. whose worst atrocities 
we can forfend, and that is the 
point of my piece. To come 
down with plague is a discon- 
certing thought, inded, but .con- 
sternation is multiplied when 
you. know it could have been 
avoided. 
* 


YOUR ANGER rises when 
you recall that during the re- 
cent Diane floods some highly- 
plated but antedeluyian engin- 
eers belittled the ravages by. de- 
scribing that calamity as ‘‘a 


. “ence-in-500-years freak.” WNa- 


ture laughed at that conten- 
tion within a matter of two 
months. | 

The very areas where the dis- 
aster struck during the time of 
Diana—most notably the state 
of Connecticut, the cities of Dan- 
bury, Waterbury, Winston, felt 
that sensation that people 
feel when they say here is where 
I. came in. 

Again homes were torn from 
the moorings, again families 
took to the highlands, or hud 
dled. in schoolhouses. and 
churches; again fathers hunted 
desperately for families from 
which they were separated; 
again men and women and chil- 
dren died needlessly . in re- 
morseless waters. 

What burns me in this time 
of floods is the knowledge that 
our Congress, inspired by the 
late FDR, passed a Federal 
Flood Control Act, in 1936, to 
construct great reservoir dams 
in the big river valleys and to 
mitigate the effects of floods. 

A good beginning was made 
and the beneficent results are 
ascertainable. A Corps of Army 
Engineers was set to work, able. 
men according to most reports, 
but when you consider the stingy 
sums of money which: they -get 
to carry on you are horrified 
in this day and age when as- 
tronomical sums’ go to the .con- 

(Continued on Page 12) 


that he will ‘‘challenge the seating of every Congressman from Missis- 


sippi” when Congress 
years of struggle to enforce 
the Second Section of the 


Fourtéenth Amendment to 
the U. S. Constitution, on which 
Congressman Diggs will base his 
fight. | 

“I intend,” said Rep. Diggs in 
an article in the Pittsburgh 
Courier of Oct. 8, “to challenge 
the- seating of every Congress- 
man from Mississippi on the 
ground that they actually are 
representing only half. of. the 
citizens of their state. My argu- 
ment in this action. is sup 
by Amendment 14, Section 2 of 
the Constitution-of the United 
States-” 

This cliallenge of the Negro 
Congressman who was elected 
by a coalition of Negro and white 
voters will be. part of a many- 
sided struggle against the forces 
responsible for the lynching of 
14-year-old Emmett Till last 
August, 

The move has wide backing. 
The Los Angeles branch of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
for example, has addressed to 
each Congressman from Califor- 
nia a demand that he support the 
challenge to the seating -of the 
Mississippi members of the U. S. 
Congress. 


THE HOUSE of Representa- 
tives has the power to deprive 
the Mississippi Congressmen of 
their seats by virtue of two ar- 
ticles in the Constitution. Article 
1, Section 5, states that “Each 
House shall be the judge of the 


elections, returns, and qualifica- . 


tions of its own members.” 

It was on the basis of this pro- 
vision that the House and Sen- 
ate refused tp seat members 
elected from the Southern states 
during the three-year period of 
reaction that followed the Civil 
War. The ex-slaveholders, as part 
of their effort to undo the North- 
ern victory, sent to the House 
and Senate in December 1865 
the vice-president of the Confed- 
eracy, four Confederate generals, 
five Confederate colonels, six 
Confederate cabinet officers and 


58 members of the. Confederate | 
Congress. The U.S: House and” 


Senate, realizing that the revolu- 
tion achieved in four years of 


battle might be brazenly undone’ 
- in the legislative halls, that. the 


reconven 


decisions of the war were being 
impudently reversed in the 
South, promptly sent these 
would-be Senators and Congress- 
men back to their homes. 

It soon became apparent that 
unless the basis of apportionment 
for members of the U. S. House 


was altered, the Southern states - 


would actually gain Congres- 
sional representation, at the very 
time when violence against the 
newly: freed slaves was at its 
height. Throughout. the era of 
slavery, Congressmen had. been 


apportioned according to the in- 


famous “three-fifths” clause of 
the Constitution; all free persons 
and three-fifths of the. slaves 
wére counted in determining the 
number of members: to be seat- 
ed. This was, of course, an enor- 
mous advantage for the pro-slav- 
ery forces; the more slaves a 
state had, the greater was its na- 
tional representation. 
* 


WITH THE. abolition of sliv- 
ery the three-fifths clause bécame 
(Continued on Page 2) © 


es in January, is a history of ninety 


tune of our Fund Drive hit 
this week. That southern 
leads the “Big Ten,” hav- 


Tennessee Tops Our $$ Drive, Percentagewise 


The Tennessee Waltz is the with the rest of the areas not: 
doing so hot, as one can see by 


New Jersey's 19 percent. 

- AREA PERCENTAGE 
1—Tennessee 

2—Missouri 

3—East Pennsylvania 


included $100 brought to- our 


office by a. group of pro 
A \ettex 
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New Castle Strikers — 
Standing Firm 

Sec Page 4 
Say PC Sets Pattern 
For Union Busting 

See Page 13 
Court to Review 
Smith Act Case 

See Page 2 
Act to Stay 
Deportatien of 
Claudia Jones 

See Page 2 


State Dep't Uneasy 


At Policy ‘Slippages’ 
See Page > 


Terror in South 
Can Till Trial 
Be Re-opened? 
| See Page 3 
Memphis Plans #1 
Another Scottsboro | 
See Page 3 
“We Shall Not Rest’ — 
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- Of -holding oceans. But water, 
-usually. so docile and - serene, 
» ean become a fiend, as the na- 


tion has. : Tearned > ws 


fae -~, oromissing in the mud of the 

_ ~~ vaftermath of the recent: rains . 

+ 5 thait- came. -unannounced,. un- 

eso pinning woman's names to 
" i dikaiad: Uolansities. Tho. 


Poem to Emmett Till 
Seo Page 8 


What Hollywood Can 


‘See Page 9 


TV's $64,000 
See Page 8 
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the whole number of persons in each State, excluding: Indians ax 
tion for the choice of electors for President and Vice-President of the United States, 
Executive and Judicial officers of a State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any 6f the male in- 
~ habitants of suth State, being 21 years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in 
participation in rebellion, or other crime, the‘basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 21 years of age in such State.”—U. S. | 
Constitution, 14th Amendment, Section 2. x | 


“Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States according to their respective num 
tt taxed. But when the right to vote at any elec- 
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Representatives in Congress, the 


any way’ abridged, except for 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


obsolete and—strangely enough— 
the number of white-suprema- 
cist representatives in the House 
actually increased. For now not 
only three-fifths, but the entire 


- Negro population was counted in 
the sy ee eG This would ° 


have n an-advantage for 
democracy and progress, had not 
the former slaveholders begun, 
immediately upon the end of the 
Civil War, a reign of terror that, 
among other things, prevented 
Negro suffrage and Negro rep- 
resentation. This reign of terror 
lasted for three years, until the 
beginning of the era of Radical 
- Tt was in the effort to secure 
permanently the gains of the 
Civil War that the 14th Aménd- 
ment was passed. “All persons 
born or naturalized in the United 
States,” the first section of the 
Amendment declared, “and. sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they re- 
side. No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge 
the pri es or immunities of 
citizens of the United States.” 


The second section of the 
Amendment was the subject of 
heated debate in Congress and’ 
the nation. Thaddeus Stevens, 
leader of the Radical Republican 
forces : 1d a member of Congress 
proposed io make. voters, not 
population, the basis of House 
representation. Had this proposal 
been re age it mas ave 
wag es enfranchisement of 

Negro people and hastened 


the advent of woman suffrage; 
it would have furthered ~ 


whe it still: the youth, the 
Indians on sen vations. arto 
gratory workers, the poor whites 
of the South, and residents of 
Oriental birth. 
* 
BUT Stevens’ preposal failed, 
and a compromise section was 
worked into the 14th Amend- 
ment—a ial victory for prog- 
ress, xone which ean be of 
enormous use today in the tiga 
against white supremacy. 
second section of the 14th 


for the ballot for some 


| Pat McNamara (D-Mich) the righ 


90 Years Struggle to 
Enforce 14th Amendment 


amendment. Speaking on the 
floor of Congress on the amend- 
ment’s second section, Represen- 
tative Sloan declared in 1866: 


“The object is to narfow the 
basis of representation as the 
number of those who exercise po- 
litical rights in the States is nar- 

- rewed, and to widen the besis 
of representation as the number 
of these who are enfranchised is 
widened. That is clearly the ob- 
ject of all propositions made, and 
the avowed purpose of all who 
advotate them. Let us, then, say 
so directly, and so put the pro- 
vision into the Constitution that 
ne device, no ingenuity, can 
evade or defeat its practical ef- 
fect. Then every State must make 
its system of elective franchise as 
bread as the political power 
which it desires to exercise in 
the government.” 

The Joint Committee on Re- 
construction, composed of mem- 

_ bers of both House and Senate, 
reported: 

“Your committee came to the 


REP. DIGGS 


conclusion that political power | 
should be possessed im all the | 


States e in the 
as the ri 
granted without distinction of 
color or race.” : 

* 


THIS Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, ratified by all Northern 
and 12 Southern States, was de- 
clared in effect in 1868. In that 


proportion (=f 
of suffrage should be | 


‘Mississippi Congressmen to seats’ 


year began the _all-too-brief 
(Continued on Page 13) : 


for Rep. Diggs 
port for Kep. Viggs 
Pian Mounting Daily 
By ABNER W. BERRY 
MASS PRESSURE against racist “justice” in Mississippi 
continued to ‘build. last week, following the acquittal a 
month ago of two white men charged with the murder of 
14-year-old Emmett Louis Till. - , . 
Two demands received concen- 
trated attention in mass meetings 
and conferences where the Till 


case was discussed: (1) action by 
pa of Justice and 

4 (2) congressional 

faction against 
seating the Mis- 
sippi -delega- 


approval of the Negro press, as ex- 
pressed in editorials during. the * 
past two weeks. Typical of the 
attitude of Negro sda was an 
editorial in the Fittsburgh Courier, 
a Republican paper, Oct. 8. The 
Courier declared, in part: , 

‘The thing the South, including 
Mississippi, fears most is any re- 
‘duction of its Congressional repre- 
tion. sentation, which has enabled it to 

Rep. Charles play sO large a art in determining 
S. Diggs (D- the policies of this nation through- 

Mich) a native|9ut its history. 
of Mississippi, 
dressing a 
Philadelphia audience. reiterated : 
his pledge to challenge the right of 


‘A YOUTH rally to protest the 
Till murder case held last Sun- 
day in Abyssinia Baptist Church 
heard Rep. Adam C. Powell, who 
is also B agrsep the the church, urge 
a “march to their congressman” to 
demand action on the Till ease 


as long as that state disfranchised 
Negro citizens. Rep. Diggs’ pro- 
posals got the almost universal 


Calif. 14 to Get High Court Hearing 


THE. U.S. SUPREME COURT agreed on Monday to review the Smith Act 
convictions of 14 Californians. 
the appeal in a Smith Act case since 


It was the first time the 


its original decision 1 of June, 1951, upholding the 


when Congress opens. In last 
week's labor rally, Rep. Powell 
had proposed a “mareh on Wash- 
ington’ to back up demands for 
ing seats to Mississippi rep- 
resentatives and for eivil rights 
legislation.” _ 
From Vatican City, the Pope's 


high court has agreed .to hear 


more and the second Foley Sq. 
case 


On the same day the Supreme 
prominent Americans, including 


| 

t 
to file a rey of the court” brief 
atta the constitutionality of 
the “en McCarran Internal Se- 
curity Law. This law is now be-' 
fore the high court on an appeal’ 
by the Communist Party. 


Court granted a group of 360), 


In San Francisco the Daily ‘the cold war against the Consti 


that 
abroad make it possible to 


end : 


i-iwere arrested on 


.|six months in. 1952, ended with. 


newspaper, Osservatore Remano, 
cited the unpunished murder of Till 
as a “particularly bad example” of 
tthe “crimes of racism im the U.S.” 
The paper called on U. . Cath- 
olics to help “remove this ‘eolor 
smudge’ from the world fame of 
the fine and generous civilization 
* of that great nation.” The duty of 
THE 14 California defendants |Catholics ta oppone this raeism, 
the paper , “is impesed on 
them, with all means available, by 
their religion and by their pa- 
triotism.” 
ite protests throughout. the 


jay 26, 1951, 
and the trial, w eonsumed 


the conviction of all U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge William C. Mathes, | 
who tried the case, i max-jworld and the demands fer De- 
imum sentence on all defendants—jpartment of Justice action, U. S. 

(Continued on Page 13) |Attorney General Brownell said in 


a New York speech Sunday night 
before the Interfaith Movement, 
Inc., that it was the “individual” 


Despite the fact that she suffer- 
j ailment wh 


become 3 


ed 


aS ‘ the ; a. 
; 
‘> 5 xm, OFS ; ; : 
: i. 4 i 4 
4 is Ronson #. 
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duty of citizens to stop -practices 
“odius to a free nation.” Brownell 
did not mention the Till case, but 
‘implied that ail such cases are 
properly in the jurisdiction of 
states, Brownell also asserted that 
there was little chance of federal - 


- 2 . 
° he, 
> 
. ? ‘ 
ij . 
t : ‘ 
; ae 
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Logit is 


laws stopping discrimination unless 
the peopel were “educated” and 


ppensuaded to obey them. 


* 


mi} BUT on Monday, Mrs. Mamie 
'|Bradley, mother of the slain young 
|Negro, addressed 9;600 persons in 
Washington's Uline arena who de- 
manded that the Department of 
Justice investigate conditions. in 
Mississippi. The rally also. urged 
armed |sen. Thomas. Hennin gs (D- Mo) to 
‘the Smith Act not only |°mmittee on constitutional rights 
: Washington that she heped to get 

‘tojan interview with some officials in 
ne White House while in Wash- 

ds ington. Mrs. Bradley seemed non- — 
e|plussed’ at the fact that all pleas 
citizens 


“UAW Meets on 
= AntiLynch 


Action Seaur | 


DETROIT.—A State-wide meet- 
ing of all UAW-CIO Fair Practices 
Committee from local unions will 
assemble here towards the end of 
October to lay plans for a national 
| FEPC-UAW méeting in Washing- 
ton when Congress opens in janu- 
ary. 

High on the agenda will be 
backing for Congressman Charles 
Diggs, Jr.'s praposal to unseat five 
‘“ Mississippi Congressmen on the 
grounds they were elected by only 
half of the state’s population. 


The battle for a anti-lynching 
law, long a goal of UAW will also 
be planned by the UAW leaders 
when they. meet here. 

It's expected that the UAW 
meeting will back New York Con- 
gressman Powell's proposal for a 


march on Washington in January 


and the UAW part in that will he its 
national meeting of its FEPC com- 


No i te mittees from lecal unions. 
ais | Meanwhile Michigan's FEPC 
B : i law is now in force, some idea of 


what confronts them is seen by a 
DETROIT.—No such haste was 


sresiona District here wren 
‘vacant seat for Congress, caused 
by the death of John Dingell is be- 
ing contested for by 21 candidates. 

The district, traditionally New 
Deal since the days of 1932 is con- 
sidered even more so now with 60,- 
000 CIO members, 20,000 AFLers 
living in*it. Thirty percent of the 
voters are Negro, A large Jewish} 
population lives in the district, also| 
many Polish-Americans. 


“Prominent candidates are Rev. 
Charles A. Hill, heing backed by}; 
a wide range of citizens, John Din- 
gell, Jr., and Councilman Eugene 
Van Antwerp. Van Antwerp was 
the Detroit Mayor whe appointed 
= Em” Harry Toy as police 


~* 


. THESE Chicagoans, shown here with Mrs, Amanda Bradley, a witness ‘n the Emmett Tin case, 
- were this week preparing a nation-wide March on Washington on Oct. 22 to protest the lynching of 
». the 14-year old Chicago Negro child. They are (left to right): Augustus Savage, editor of The Amer- 
ican Negro; Mrs. Viola Stevens, financial secretary of the March on Washington Committee; Dr. C. 
- William Harding, chairman of the committee; Mrs. Bradley; Rev. M. Ford Jordan, executive secretary 
- of the committee; Rev. Robert B. Mills; Jesse Reiger, in ee of arranging transportation for the 
- March on Washington. 


~ Rally Oct. 22 to Be Send - Off 
For ‘March on Washington’ 


| CHICAGO.—A final oll "ea 
» Saterday evening, Oct. 22, will 
_ Send off Chicago's delegation to 
the March ‘én Washington pro- 
test against the lynching of Em- 
-mett Till. 
The rally will be held at the 
Rose Bowl, 4724 S. Cottage 
_ Grove. Immediately af after wand, 


REY. HELL is campaigning on 
the slogan, “Answer Mississippi by 
electing another Negro to Cen- 
gress.” 

Dingell has come out for amend- 
ments to the Walter .McCarran 
Law and favors a $50 tax cut. | 
_.The special primary election will 
‘be Nov. 8 and the final election 
and runoff will be Dec. 13. 


er, has endorsed the protest 
movement both here and in De- 
troit. 

The committee called for a 
large turnout at the Rose Bowl 
Saturday night “in erder to 
strengthen the demand that the 
federal. government intervene 
for justice n the Till case. 


the motorcades from other parts 
of the country will converge, 


Other cities were preparing 
this week to send delegations, 
according to Dr..C, .W. Hard- 
ing, chairman of the March on 
Washington Committee. He 
said that the Baptist _Ministerial 
Alliance, of which he is a lead- 


The peace_ resolution, which 

| was introduced by Andrew A. 

Wes in behalf ‘of the Ilinois 

Conference of Painters, 

_ moted the dan rs of atomic war- 

fare and poe President 

ct wate for his participation 

- jm the recently-held meeting of 
_ the Big Four at Geneva. 


glance at a recent report te a Con- 
Hinois K! en made by Bill Oliver, Fair Employ- 
evidenced by U. S. Attorney Gen-!ment Practices Director of UAW. 
ment of Perfect Circle for use of | Ployment Security Commission effi- 
alleged violation of . the Federal ——e establishments 73.6 per- 
Corrupt Practices Act, a spokes- casried, 
Teachers union which called for large number of guest s ss 20 <- f lis 
| last . manufacturing establishments, 
complete support in the fight helped to insure that there would “Bownell should indict Pertect| 417 job orders, 82.7 percent carried 
urged an end to discrimination professional, 115, job ord $2.6 
the floor. against workers legitimately seek- JS -_— 
jn the IHinois schools in any oor leg’ W “leapreve. ‘their momic| Percent asked for “white only.” 
oa 5 . : H ed up by fellow unionists” 
legislation,” was theh label. that CHICAGO—“Volga-Don Canal,” at yee eee Dr. DuBois’ Tozic 
a full-length Seviet color docu- the Attorney General's office used} CHICAGO—Dr..W. E. B. Du- 
Broyles Bill, passed in‘the last ™etary movie, will be shown by)grand juries to “prove” the union’ Bois, foremost historian of the 
session of the State legislature. oi F riendship Wednesday, eve-| violated when strikebreakers poke courageous hter for peace, will 
position to this “loyalty oath” ning, Nov. 2, 8:00 P.M., at Mittel-' guns out of windows and fire on/appear in Chicago Friday, sg 
legislation. 
the convention called for a step- 
ping up of the tempo of work ct on Weiss 
that CIO-PAC and AFL-LLPE : 
merge in the state of Illinois as (i ‘e D 2 mii : Bas] C r., 
Allan Graskamp, president: of asé as S il 


gressional pines Committee 
eral Brownell to indict manage-| Oliver quoted Michigan Unem- 
in his rush to indict the UAW for | ing, 197 jeb orders ‘in nen-manu- 
at the request of the Chicago with the state legislature. ean fee Plysoulh Local: SI, said eations (white enly, ed. note). 
to cesegregate the schools snd not be extensive discussion from {Circle gem eye for use of guns| quests requests for “white only.’ Clerical, 
form. i 
* status by peaceful picketing es 
he ‘Africa and Geneva’ Is 
He commented bitterly on we 
the convention placed on the 
the Chicago Council 6f Americasi- violated a law. “Was not a law/story of the Negro people and 
The convention recorded its o 
man Center, 2733 Ww. Hirsch. unarmed workers?” he asked. 28. 
Sn eo ‘Bold: 'of political action, | 
by its affiliated locals. It urged 
soon as possible. 
The Hlinois Court of Appeals 


the. striking Kohler Local 833, 
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otf Kohler 


on the legislative 
:- saat Te a arg R 


UAW-CIO, called for a boycott 

‘Spear He was ens 
thusiastically received by the 
convention fee was mised 


support by president trom. 


Re- 


the UVAW- 


: ‘THROUGHOUT the conven |: 
tion: there ‘was ‘great ‘emphasis | | 


ogee, the | 


pyl 998 TO 


% 
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of the 


self to the extent -that he not 
only refuted the bail reduction 
but expressed the view that 


’ Smith Act cases should ‘be “un- 


bailable.” 

It’ was announced that the 
bail issue would be earired to 
the- appeals. court here ‘on the 
Ean. tag hen bed ise 
violation of the 8th Amendment 


te the U.S. Constitution which 


specifically forbids “excessive 
bail.” At the same time, de- 
fense attorney Edmund Hatfield 
was preparing a motion to dis- 
nid tar dank ahi we 


) be submitted on Dec. 2. 


will hear oral arguments Nov. 
1 on the appeal of Claude Light- 
foot from a conviction under the 
membership clause of the Smith 


Act. 
. 


IN THE SESSIONS here be- 
fore Judge Campbell last week, 
defense ts showed that 
the bail set for Max Weiss was 
the highest on the current docket 
of cases, even theugh -some 
cases involve serious difenses 

penalties of 20 years 
In most cases, the 
‘set is $5,000 or less. 
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By TOM FLINT 
AN ISSUE before the 


‘| than any single question wi vl 
How much Gomapanitcan: shou d be 


length of time; and should GAW 
payments be deducted from state | of 
sponsored unemployment benefits? 
This is the question. The” answer 
lies mainly in what the labor 
movement does between now and 
Nov. 8. 

This question was put to the 
Ohio General Assembly this year, 
but, under the tight control of non- 
labor elements, it turned the usual 
deaf ear to the demands of labor. 


However, this year, in spite of 
the absence of any real sentiment 
for the plight of the workingclass, | 
|there was one qualifying element 
in the legislature which was miss- 
it in recent years, The changing 
itical climate forced the legis- 
Lats to give at least token consid- 
eration to social legislation. The 
Assembly amended the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act granting a 
slight increase in benefits. 

Another indication of the chang- 
ing political climate was the fact 
that for the first time in many 
moons the labor movement was 
able to lay before the legislature a 
proposal in the form of an initia- 
tive petition, This initiative peti- 
tion called for a substantial im- 
provement ‘in the unemployment 
compensation law. 

* 


POLITICAL ACTION of this 
kind cannot be. taken. too lightly 
by even the most reactionary leg- 
islators. While it is true the 
Ohio General Assembly put off 
consideration of the initiative pe-|the 
tition until the very. last moment, 
it nevertheless felt that it expedi- 
ent to make a token concession. 
The Assembly amended the law to 
permit a small increase in_ bene- 
fits —$3 for an unemployed work- 
er without dependents and a 50 
cents increase for, a maximum of} 


service, by- 
Goals of Geneva, 166 W. Washington St. 

The letter; written in a neat hand, is addressed t 
Foreign Ministers of the Great Powers: Messrs. Dulles, 
Pinay and Molotov. It sends them this brief greeting in 
the cause of peace: “We join mankind throughout the 
prune: | yn tngee + Parmapctie Nomi tetas: tag got 
of ending the cold war, removing the burden of armame 
_ dispelling the awful threat of atomic Oe ae 


‘We Won't Handle 
Bloody Pistons 


on the dock and “no ; Wael 
will be used by Plymouth 5 
bers.” 

The workers at Plymouth sent 
two telegrams last- week. One to 
striking -Perfect Circle workers, 
members of UAW pledging solidar- 
ity and aid. 

The other wire went to Republi- 
can Gov. Craig of Indiana and said, 

“we deplore your action of use of 
state militia protecting scabs and 
acting as strikebreakers. . . . Gesta- 
po like tactics are bebe used by 
State Covernment in attempting to 
force the union to bargain at the 
point of a bayonet, urge you with- 
draw- militia and allow the com- 
pany and the union to negotiate 
ni honorable settlement without use 


the dock at the @t. Elliot. plant| of guns, tanks, militia,” signed Bill 
and that's where they would en Manley, yy DE esident. 


GOP for Strikebreakers 


DEARBORN, Mich. >Carl Stel-; leave of the Perfect Circle Co. 
lato, president of Ford Local 600, where eight men were shot two 
largest unity of the one and one- ago from that state 

member. UAW-CIO lashes out} police said eovered four tables in- 
this-week at the “young men’ be-| side the struck plant. Teetor was an 
ing boomed as “presidential timb-| Eisenhower appointee. 
er by President Eisenhower. They} Asa member of the Indiana 


are Gov. Craig, Ind, Gov. Kohler! ¢..., Legislature from 1945 to 


F Wi 
» Stell ints out that Craig is 1951 Teetor voted against “Work- 


Stellato 
the one who has declared martial| men’s Compensation amendments, 


law and has "sided with the Perfect|/against the State Labor Relations 
Cirle Corp. in the importation of| Act, against weer -Hour Law, 
scab labor, using the Indiana Na-| against equal pay for equal work, 
tional Guard for this p purpose. against the State Public Housing 

Kohler has made his mark in the) Act, against FEPC and voted for 


strikebreaking. game.in his handl- “re 
ing of the Kohler strike in Sheboy- was given a key post in the 
istration, wrote 


gan. He points out that on practi-| Eisenhower 
cally every list.of Republican presi-| Stellato. Strikebreakers are thus 
dential possibilities as GOP stand-| COP favorite “ sons.” 

ard bearers in ‘36 both ane 
pop up with i 


os oe Ohio which ch hp 1 Saat lithe 


ears is the for new jobless com 
ea to an Be alas wor : 


lass when + envelopes were 
-|staffed with ads on FDR's pro- 
posed social security legislation 
(including unemployment  insur- 
ance) has anything like the current 
delauge been seen. 

There is a strange note running 
‘through’ the propaganda in this 


! atl 7 
deducted from state + sponsored |campaign. One finds such ominous 
words . as “economic | crisis,” “de- 


benefits -under the unemployment 

compensation act. Such an amend-|.pression,” “recession;” ete, in the 
iment would “allow,” as the CiO|editorials, pamphlets, booklets, 
thas put it, “the unemployed and brochures, speeches, etc. The fear 
their families to live in greater|of tomorrow is written in every 


dignity and .decency while they |para aph of the arugments which 
search for work.” big business advances as reasons 


. why the slight increases unemploy- 
WHEN big business saw the|ment compensation should not be 
péople meant business the y be-|added — gr at this time, 
came alarmed. Republic Steel Cor-|they say. $600,000,000  bal- 
poration, Thompson Products Co./ance in the unemployment benefit 
(Mr. Frederick Crawford's outfit),}account in Ohio has become an un- 
Standard Oil Co., White Motors,|touchable thing. 
and the rest of the big ones started +. 
a campaign almost over night to| twO EXAMPLES will. illus- 
Yaise at least a million dollars to trate this point. In an expensive 
deteat—they hope- the CIO-AFLi)-ochure lying before me as. I 
ae proposal. Immediately | write we find these words: “What 
big metropolitan daily news-|;, the present status_of the Ohio 
papers came to’ the rescue with Unemployment Fund? The reserve 
editorials and slanted news. Pub-|t.4.d ae of July 15, 1955, was ap- 
lic speakers have been drawn proximately $600, 000 000. - The 
from far and wide to “warn” of CIO's jamied. the brochure says, 
the CIO's “diabolical plot” to pre- a tna this fuel in double 
yent the spread of hunger in peri- it i . by draining the re- 
ods of wemnernett, ae fund for unem com- 


: pensation at a time of high em- 
Peg Bas rtgtar a 2 dn ployment and then being faced 


with a depleted fund during an 
the anti-union Thompson Products| oo ries ” This brochure 
Corp., Standard Oil, etc., was eae Posgn 


ies Sow Seed Soca a a claims that $126 million was paid. 


out in 1954 in unem t ben- 
people to plead in their behalf, million: re- 
hy ene aver the milion de eid ito the fondo deh 


re h : 0 Information Committee * oe _ Ohio Information 
IC). 


Committee did not do was explain 
two dependents. Now. there are all sorts of| why this was the case in 1955? 
The state constitution also pro-|branches of this front committee/T,ey do not. want to. admit that 
vides for referral of a proposed law| which | are sending out wolf cries) +,. big corporations by maintain- 
as well as ng se of the people|to women's organizations, the/ing a low labor turnover due to 
to initiate the legislature |churches, “small” business, farm- monopolization not only of pro- 
rejected the CIT-initiated law to | ers, etc. ~|duction ‘but manpower too that 
increase benefits under the unem-| Another front organization has/ihey have “earned” a very low 
ployment poomepenation law, the|been pressed into service—Smaller | contribution rate which is not ad- 
people were asked to sign the pe-| Business of America, Incorporated. equate to maintain the fund at a 
tition to the tune of nearly'a hun-/The head of this p said the |jevel corresponding to the present 
dred thousand signatures which, |CIO-AFL spons - L was “relatively high” employment lev- 
of course, they did, and the propo-|a “plan to destroy small business {3} {¢ was for this basic reason that 
sal was _ then certified age “will be | and the employes of small busi-|4), labor movement began to in- 
put on allot Nov. ness.” in i ish- 
The proposed amendment.in the} The million dollar “kitty” is, of — of Pomp ds tho eatabish 
unemployment compensation 4 act : 


ents for a maximum period of 39 
‘weeks, and at the same time recog- 
nize. any benefits paid directly by 
the = we under the various 


guaran wage plans as, 
additional tion not to be 


pistons 


DETROIT. — In the finest tra- 
1 mem-} in 


ditions of labor solidarity, Ford Lo- 
cal 600 and Plymouth Local 51, 
UAW-CIO are refusing to allow 
their members to handle the bloody 
pistons of Perfect Circle Co. of 
New Castle, Ind. Because of the 
union’s action Chrysler Corp. has 
notified the strikebreaking Perfect 
Circle that until the strike is settled 
they have ot get their pistons else- 
where. Ford Company _ officials 
were told by the four top officers 


of the 57,000. member Local 600: 
that no Ford workers will handle 
“thé bloody pistons.” 

Bill Manley, president of Ply- 
mouth Local 51, told Plymouth 
management the union knew’ of 
100 cartons of pistons wong 


-_ 


course, producing bales of slick annual wage’ provision in ‘union 
contracts. 
Over and above this sort of con- 


This _ strikebreaking, 
cha rges, characteriscit of “enlight- 
ened” Republicanism extends  di- 
rectly into President Eisenhower's 
Cabinet. To be.a GOP presidential 
- candidate for 1956, Stellato : de- 
clared in Ford Facts, union news- 
paper, th ceandidate has to have a 
proven record of strikebreaking. 

He then turns to the record of 


former Assistant Secrétary of Com- 
merce Lothair Teetor, president-en 


Stellato 


Reception for 


Mississippi Condition” 
Hit by Minois NAACP 


NORTH CHICAGO, Ill. — A 
convention of the state branches 
of the National Association for the’; 
Advancement. of Colored People 
last week-end sounded a call for a 


renewed struggle against the vy 


‘0 rights in Mioi|Em 


e- |to Cairo at the Southern tip.” 


State t Billy Jones listed 


ve of what: he ‘called 
“ Illino 


| THE main speaker at the 
day State convention held in rab 
(Neal Junior High School was Dr, 
-T. R. M. Howard, dynamic Negro 
leader of Mound Bayou, Miss. He 
aroused the audience here with a 
phic story of the lynching of 
mmett Till and of the campaign 
of terror against Mississippi “Ne- 
groes which served as a back- 
ground for the three lynchings in 
th: 4 Southern state this year. 
r. 
Klan-like White Citizens Se gas 


| 


two-|demanded that the federal govern- 
ment oe a Mi ~~. 
sippi, inc g suspension 
its statehood, until the. state com- 
plies: with the “14th and . 15th 
Amendments. -to P wa Constitution 
giving N egroes the full right to 
vote 

-The convention elected Gerald 
D. Bullock, Chicago school teach- 


er, as the new state president of 


ithe NAACP. Vice-Brecidente chos- 
Howard warned that thejen. were. Dr. L, H. 


fusing “information” handed out 
by the Ohio Information Commit- 
tee and all the other front commit- 
tees their propagnada also reflects 
their fears for the future, . 

The reckless charges of big busi- 
ness had another important effect. 
The political action machinery of 
the labor movement began to 
show signs of new life. Meetings 
dre not only being called but are 
better attended than usual when 
considering questions of this kind. 
The CIO has set up a committee to 
involve the community as a whole, 
headed by the secretary of the 
Consumer League of Ohio, Miss. 
Elizabeth Magee. 

The ~ Auto Workers Seal have - 
issued nearly a hundred thousand 
leaflets in: the Cleveland area al- 
ready and the State CIO is sche- 


Chi-|duled- to. release a tremendous 


quantity of material which will not 


only: refute the CIO’s phony claims 
,| but call upon every worker in the 
State to help get out the vote to 
r:|carry the initiative. petition into 
0, law on Nov. 8. 


-No one is making as 


| this date, . but — the wa 
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When the Rains Came 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THERE was something 
medieval in the cry of the 
village fathers who went 
up and down the dark rain- 


Swept streets of our town 
all day and all night until mid- 
night. “Attention all citizens,” a 
sepulchral voice cried, “drink no 


water, drink no 


water, drink no. 
water.” 

The citizenry 
was teful 
fer thé Ma-. 


-yer's prociama- 
tion that 


warned of dan- 

ger, the peril: 

_of typhoid. fe- : 

ver, brought or 
on by the floodwaters at br oke 
into our town’s drinking supply. 

Forewarned is forearmed, . and 
the Mayor advised all citizens to 
boil their water at least five 


“minutes before, drinking... But 
.the rains continued to fall, and 


by seohae | all our water supply 
was cut 0 

Listening to the announce- 
ment you recalled what you bad 
read of the Middle Ages when 
the town crier ran through the 
streets crying the plague _has 
_ struck, the plague has. struck. 

Though the announcement came 
to us on a loudspéaker mounted 
on a truck—and later by radio 
—the genius of Henry Ford and 


Marconi could not overcome the — 


connotations of the medieval 
cry. 

‘I pondered ruefully on the 
several long drinks of water I 
had unpredictably taken in the 
hours immediately preceding 
the mayor's proclamation. And 
further, I- wondered, suddenly 
greatly disturbed, whether m 
children and my _townsfol 
would escape the ravages of a 
plague, a plague, I insist, which, 
should it come, need never have 


happened. 
OURS is a region of abrupt 


> ‘odode hills and swift streams 


that flow to that eastern Father 
of Waters, the mighty Hudson; 
nearby wy giant dams where 
billions of gallons are pent up 
to satisfy the needs of the world 


3 The bres forty odd miles away. 
The freshets and brooks grow 


gry during the rains and go 
Joping down the hillsides like 

p colts. suddenly trans- 
into. wild warhorses. 


Rains | fill the reservoirs which, 


amities whose worst atrocities 
we can forfend, and that is the 
oat of my piece. To come 

own with plague is a discon- 
certing thought, inded, but con- 
sternation is multiplied when 
you know it could have been 
avoided. 


YOUR 


4 
ANGER rises when 


* you recall that during the re- 


cent Diane floods some highly- 
placed but. antedeluvian engin- 
eers belittled the ravages by de- 
scribing that calamity as ‘‘a 
“once-in-500-years ° freak.” Na- 
ture laughed at that conten- 
tion within a matter of two 
months. 

The very areas where the dis- 
aster struck during the time of 
Diana—most notably the state 
of Connecticut, the cities of Dan- 
bury, Waterbury,- Winston, felt 
that eery sensation that people 
feel when they say here is where’ 
I came in. . 

Again homes were torn from 
the moorings, again families 
took to the highlands, or hud- 
died in schoolhouses and 
churches; again fathers hunted 
desperately for families from 
which they were separated: 
again men and women and chil- 
dren died needlessly in re- 
morseless waters, 

What burns mie ‘in this time 
of floods is the knowledge that 
our Congress, inspired by the 
late FDR, passed a_ Federal 
Flood Control Act, in 1936, to 
construct great reservoir dams 
in the big river valleys and. to 
mitigate the effects of floods. 

A good beginning was made 
and the beneficent: results are 
ascertainable. A Corps of Army 
Engineers. was set to work, able 
‘™en according to most reports, 
but when you consider the stingy 
sums of money which they get 
to carry on you are horcified 
in this day and age when. as- 
tronomical sums go to the con- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


ro | Rights in Mississippi — 


By MARIE SCHEINER 


BEHIND the announcement of Rep. Charles E. Diggs (D-Mich) 
that he will “‘ehallenge the seating of every Congressman from Missis- 


sippi”” 
years of struggle to enforce 


the Second: Section of the 


Fourteenth Amendment to 
the U. S. Constitution, on which 
Congressman Diggs will base his 
fight. 

“I intend,” said Rep: Diggs in 
an article in the Pittsburgh 
Courier of Oct. 8, “to challenge 


the seating of every Congress- , 


man from Mississippi on the 
ground that they actually are 
representing only half of the 
citizens of their state. My argu- 
ment in this action is supported 
by Amendment 14, Section 2 of 
the Constitution of the United 


States.” 


This challenge of the -Negro 
Congressman who was elected 
by a coalition of Negro and white 
voters will be part of a many- 
sided struggle against the forces 
responsible for the lynching. of 
14-year-old Emmett Till last 
August. 

The move has wide backing. 
The Los Angeles branch of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
for. example, has addressed to 
each Congressman from Califor- 
nia a demand that he support the 
challenge: to thé seating of the 
Mississippi members of the UV. S. 
Congress. 


THE HOUSE of Representa- 
tives has the power to deprive 
the Mississippi Congressmen of 
their seats by virtue of two ar- 
ticles in“ the Constitution. Article 
1, Section 5, states that “Each 
House shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own members.” 

It was on the basis of this pro- 
vision that the House and Sen- 
ate refused to seat members 
elected from the-Southern-states 
during the three-year period of 
reaction: that followed ‘the Civil 
War. The ex-slaveholders, as. part 
of their effort to undo the North- 
ern victory, sent to the. House 
and Senate in December 1865 
the vice-president of the Confed- 
eracy, four Confederate generals, 
five Confederate colonels, six 
Confederate cabinet officers and’ 
58 members 6f the Confederate 
Congress. The U. S. House and 
Senate, realizing that the revolu- 
tion achieved in four years of 
battle might be brazenly undone 
in the legislative halls, that the 


decisions of the war were being 
impudently reverséd in the 
South, promptly sent these 
would-be, Senators and Congress- 
men back to their honies. 

It soon became apparent that 
unless the basis of apportionment 
for members of the U. S$. House 
was altered, the Southern states 
would actually gain Congres- 
sional representation, at the very 
time when violence against the 
newly freed slaves was. at_ its 
height. Throughout the era of 
slavery, Congressmen had been 
apportioned according to the in- 
famous “three-fifths” clause of 
the Constitution; all free persons 
and three-fifths of the slaves 


‘were counted in determining the 


number of members to be seat- 


- ed, This was, of course, an enor- 


mous advantage for the pro-slav- 
ery forces; and the more slaves a 
state had, the greater was its na- 
tional representation. 

¥* 


WITH THE abolition of slav- 
ery the-three-fifths clause became 
(Continued on Page 2) 


The Tennessee Waltz is the 
top tune of our Fund Drive hit 
parade this week. That southern 
state leads the “Big Ten,” hay- 
ing gone over the percentage 
estimated by reader groups, for 
our $64,000 fund drive, Fol- 
lowing Tennessee’ s 104 percent 


with the rest of the areas not 
doing so hot, as oné can see by 
New. Jersey's 19 percent. 
AREA PERCENTAGE 
1—Tennessee -104% 
2—Missouri 87 | 
3—East clea yf 


included $100 brou 


Tennessee Tops Our $$ Drive, Percentugewise : 


was collected for the fund drive, 
and -a similar meeting in Chi- 
cago produced $132. 
Other highlights of the week 
t to our 
office by a group of progressive 
painters. A letter from 
with a contribution had 
the f fo 
—but you are broker—so for the 
dearest, the greatest and most 
courageous paper. it the land 
and for Emmett Till, martyred 
son of the Negro people, here is 
a small $10.-From my heart, 


your paper must live to see that 
; Emmett Till did not die in 


vain.” 
There were various other 
amounts in‘ appreciation of dif- 
ferent Worker writers. If you 
‘haven't sent any money 
please send something, what- 
ever you can afford, because 
we padre thon need it-to. keep 


not ‘crying 


g to say: “I'm broke 


“4 es: jteais 


when Congress reconvenes in January, is a history of ninety 


inside THE WORKER 


* 


New Castle Strikers 
Standing Firm 

See Page 4 
Say PC Sets Pattern 
For Union Busting 

See Page 13 
Court. to Review 
Smith Act Case 

See Page 2 
Act to Stay 
Deportation of 
Claudia. Jones 

See Page 2 
State Dep’t Uneasy 
At Policy ‘Slippages’ 

See Page 5 


Terror in South 
Can Till Trial 
Be Re-opened? 

See Page 5 
Memphis Plans 


Another Scottsboro 
See Page 3 


~ “'We Shall Not-Rest”’ 


Poem to Emmett Till 
See Page 8 
What Hollywood Can 


Learn from Italy 
See Page 9 
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Congress, | 
to any of the male in- 


among nS seas: States escaine to their respective numbers, is: 


Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any elec- 


the 


ives in 


habitants of such State, being 21 years of age, and citizens of the United States, or. in any way sinideed, ‘except for 


‘in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the 


proportion which 


the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 21 years of age in such satel —U. S. 
en 14th RCE, Section 2. 


90 Years Struggle to 
Enforce 14th Amendment | 


{Continued from Page 1) 


obsolete and—s ly enough— 
the number of ite“suprema- 
cist re tatives in the House 
actually increased. For now not 
only three-fifths, but the entire 
Negro population-was counted in 
the apportionment. This would 
have been an advantage for 
democracy and progress, had not 
the former slaveholders 

immediately upon the end o the 
ox vil sanded a wade «3 of terror that, 


a § prevented 
Oo ctiage a 


Negro rep- 
lasted fer three way until the 
beginning of the era of Radical 
Reconstruction. 


It was in the effort to secure 

rmanently the gains of the 
Civil War that the 14th Amend- 
ment was passed. “All persons 
born er naturalized in the United 
States,” the first section of the 
Amendment declared, “and sub- 
ject to the j thereof, 
are eitizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they re- 
side. Ne State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge 
the privileges er immaunities of 
eitizens of the United States.” 


The second section of the 
Amendment was the ‘subject of 
heated debate in Congress and 
the- nation. Thaddeus. Stevens, 
leader of the Radical 
ferces : & apotay + ong 
proposed to 


veters, not 


population, thea basis of House 


sal 
sped p Rares ate of 
Negro people and hastened 
the advent of woman suffrage; 
it ‘would have furthered the 
str for the: ballot for —e 
who it still: the youth, the 
Indians on reservations, the mi- 
g:atory workers, the poor whites 
of the South, and residents of 


Oriental birth. 
* 


BUT Stevens’ proposal failed, . 


and a compromise section was 
worked into the 14th Amend- 


mont—a I victory for prog 
so tal wie whith can Sen 
enormous we today in the § ht 
white 3 


gn of terror . 


amendment. Speaking on. the 
floor of Congress on the amend- 
ment’s second section, Represen- 
tative Sloan declared in 1866: 
“The object is to narrow the 
basis of representation as the 
number of those who exercise po- 
litical rights in the States is nar- 
—— and to widen the basis 
of representation as the number 
of those who are enfranchised is 
widened. That is clearly. the ob- 
‘ject of all propositions made, and 
the avowed purpose of all who 
advoeate them. Let us, then, say 
so directly, and so put the pro- 
vision inte the Constitution that 
: ne ingenuity, can 
its practical ef- 
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clared in effect in 1868. In that 
year began the. all-too-brief 


(Continued on Page 13) 


come sae, stecsened 


14-year-old Emmett Louis Till. 


Two demands received concen- 
trated attention in mass meetings 
and conferences where the Till 
(1) action by 
e: the Department 
3 of Justice and 


(2) congressional 


action § against) 
y seating “the Mis- 


sippi 


Mich) a native 


of . Mississippi, 
addressing 


his aledae to challenge the right of 
Mississippi Congressmen to seats 
as long as that state disfranchised 


Negro citizens.. Rep. Diggs’ pro- 
posals got the Rado universal 


of Congas | 


‘munist leaders. 


Calif Ute Get High Court Hearing 


THE .U.S. SUPREME COURT agreed on Monday to review the Smith Act 
It was. the first time the high court has agreed to hear 


convictions of 14 Californians. 
in a Smith Act case se since its | ori 


the a 
-constitutionality of the law and ~ 


the conviction ef 11 national Com- People’s Werld, two of whose edi- tutional liberties of the Auerican| 


| review the conviction in the Balti- ‘defendants, greeted the court's de- — 


iginal decision of June, _ 1951, upholding the 


more and the second ‘Foley Sq. rag to review, the California case 


| case. 


On the same day the Supeemse 


Court - granted a group of 300 | abe 


prominent Americans, including | 


to file a “friend of thé court” brief 
attacking the constitutionality of 
the 1950 MeCarran Internal Se- 
curity. Law. This law is now be- 
fore the high court on an a 
by the Communist Party. 


“good reason to rejoice.” 


eva spirit 
that the 
| abroad 


the democratic rights of 
freedom of press 


Pat McNamara (D-Mich) the right! which were i-|were arrested on 


ik 


i 


THE 14 Califernia defendants 
26, 1951, 


and the trial, whi consumed: 


.|six months. in 1052, ended with 


tt edge, William C.”Mathes, 
awn Bale i C. Ma 


imum sentence on pee ye faediate 


(Continued on 1 Page 13) 


Negro Woman sais SUAiinaahd gece aaa a 


(Mis Jo upon ‘her release to be 


led a serious heart ailment which | 


General Herbert Brownell's deport 


Seek to Halt Deportation of Claudia Jones 


AN INJUNCTION seeking to halt Attorney 
tion of Claudia Jones has been filed in the Federal District Court of Washington, D-C 


delega- | 


| month ago of two white men charged with the murder of 


ental of the Negro press, as ex- 


pressed. in vr during the 
past two weeks. al ef the 
attitude of Negro ioe was an 
editorial in the Pittsburgh. Courier, 
a Republican paper, Oct. 8. The 
Courier declared, in part: , 

| ‘The thing the South, including 


piicianings. fears most is any re- 


of its Congressional repre- 
sentation, which has enabled it to 


Bley $0 shag a “ y in determining 
the policies nation through- 


out its vondess, 


ai A YOUTH os to protest the 
{Till murder’ ease held last Sun- 


day in Abyssinia Baptist Church 
heard Rep. Adam C. Powell, who 
is also of ‘the church, urge 
'a “march ‘to their essman” to 
decid an on TH case 
Con opens. In last 
week's labor a: Rep. Powell 
had “march on Wash- 
” to back up demands for 

using seats to Mississippi rep- 
|resentatives and for civil rights 


unpunished murder of Till 

(as a Ra minscanr bad example” of 
of racism in the U.S.” 

called on U. S. Cath- 

“remove this “color 

the world fame of 

civilization — 

nation.” The duty of 


a 
35 


sites 


i 
eRe 


: 
r 
z 


5 


paper 
with all means bem by 


' teligion and by. their pa- 


Despite throughout the 
world and ay wage demands for De- 
partment of Justice action, U. S. 
‘Attorney General Brownell said in 

a New ie hack speech Sunday night 
"ait the . Interfaith Movement, 
Toe., that. it was the “individual” 
‘duty of citizens to step practices 
“odius to a. free nation.” Brownell 
did net méntion the Till case, but 
implied inet all such cases are 
c |r the jurisdictien olf 
states. also asserted that 


mi 


Miss Jones, who completes a one-year Smith Act jail 2 eae on Sunday, October -23, is {there was little chance of federal 


turned over to agents of the 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Service for depertation. 


Despite the fact that she suffer- 


‘health before further action is taken 
jagainst her. 


ee 


| Monday, . 


actions in Claudia | 
sie teen ee | 
it is ex- 

will arrive’ in 


if 
Jones 
staying her 
that 


New’ York City on Monday, | 


October 24. 
Her schedule would be: 
Leave Alderson, West Virginia 
on C & © train No. 6 at 9:19 
p-m. Sunday, October 23 and 


arrive at Pennsylvania Station in 


New York City ‘at 16:15 am. 
24. {All times 
) Daylight Saving.) 


: The 73rd state convention of the} ROCK ISLAND, If. — Sad. that these leadexs had some fears as is questi as on a state ay Se EE a 
Hinois State Federation of Eabor} mous approval of ‘the 1,700 dele-| well. in. This was resented by many 


was nicknamed by many the “silver a In the. debate EE AE Rb : it dele 
anniversary convention.” It mark- gates to the annual Illinois tin, |stitutional -year. ) ; committee it became clear threugh- 


ed the 25 year in the presidency}Federation of Labor convention |term for SFL, it/ president 7m, out ‘the convention that the rank- 
of the state federation by Reuben| rested the proposa I merger of the| became apparent that some of the : ‘ +-|and-file desired. unity, they, wished 
Soderstrom, 67, a member of the|AFL and President Soder-/ leaders were apprehensive about | A 1 larger|/to ineorporate the best parts of 
r phical Union from Streator, |S™o™ declared from the platform! the future. grouping net vote at all with} the CIO pregram .into the merged 
iit Among the guests who eulogiz- following the speech of Pat Great-| 4 lively exchange, saiehiis by half of the convention vot-| labor mevement. It beeame equally 
ed ‘Soderstrom, were Secretary of house of the CIO that the merged! ha opinions on the part of a|ing on this ee. clear that many old-line business 
Labor Mitchell, Senator Paul “8g labor’ movement “would make it! number of delegates that the pro- PS, agents saw in the merger a danger 
las; State Senator Marshall Korshak,| interesting for the enemies of la-| posal for a four-yea eu tom would] THE debate his lighjed the fact|to their position. This red to * 
‘State Representative Richard ‘Sten- bor.” — e interpreted as “fear of the C¥O,”|that ISFL leadership was oriented | be as of the state hip.as 
| gel, and many others. While it was quite apoient that took place on the floor. toward “the wari of the CIO |! w 
- {the rank-and-file shop workers who/| 


* 
‘vere. delegates te the convention 
‘On the second day of the Con- enthusiastically greeted: the merger, 
. it- was also noticeable that many it tes 
resolutions 


. \ftull-time officials were less en- 


| thusiastic, 


Large sections of the convention 
were concerned about the question 
of democratic safeguards in the new * 


set-up. In a meeting held shortly be- 

was the local by the of vowel "alts P. a A TORS tna Sova co the| BY PAT RICHARDS ision, but that it reflected -the over-jed an atmosphere in which schools 
Daily, rT y — Chicago Federation of Labor, Peter) CHICACO.—Federal aid to the ‘whebmin aan soy # pnp? > a pried ogni: greater 
"graphical Union. © Labor's mda sly Hoban, of the Milk Meg Driv-| ation’s hard eremad i.wublia panel. It was this panel which|world understanding and better 
pat lent ers, and Thomas Peth, of the Chi- on: Z specifically qualified its support of|education in the “democratic imter- 
gave >the cs excellent cover- caga’ Mailers: Local, spoke of the (Schools, to be granted “only to/|federal aid with the demand that\action among racial, ethnic and 

age to convention proceedings greater need for autonomy in the [States ‘that comply with the U. S. it be withheld from states flouting religious groups.” 
* new merged labor movement. Supreme Court decision on de-jthe Supreme Court ruling. Other panels emphasized _ the 


oe sence which was apparent- * ye 0m at ay was the demand Reporting for another panel, jpeed for greater participation by 


ears Sr aS Scie Wen |, JN, BEEORTING on the rest lene ‘Cautres"om- cones Waaresir, Aba, Ck nent cine te ll of pal 


the convention by the Daisy Work- : | | CIO - educational director, stated: 
eT, fell flat. The Chieago ssa | Se ee ee a held in Chicago last week. “The conclusion was asiihal a elaiieerabions! services to meet the 
News noted that while the sca that the views. of the rank-and-file| The declaration signified a repu-|segregation is morally and legally|needs of every child -and to pro- 
press was barred, the Daily.Worker| ,embers should be made known /|‘iation by the 700 educators, par- wrong, and should in ne way be|vide oppertunities for adult edu- 
was covering the convention. Pres-|,, 4. top leaders responsible for ents and civic leaders of Governor condened and encouraged, and cation. 

ident Soderstrom, when queried by negotiating. the merger through) William G. Stratton’s attack on/that segregation in the South is} There was speculation at the 
the Daily News reporter, indicated their disfrict councils, international|Proposals for federal . assistance \expensive to the North.” Sherman Hotel conference whether 
-his di ure with the presence unions, central bodies ‘and state fed-|only a week earlier at the ‘state- a |Chicago’s strong pre-federal aid 


f t W. ° ‘ ° 4 ° 
of the Daily Worker reporter, but eration ‘of labor. He warned against |W conference held in Spring- CHICACO School Board mem views would find Nona “ 


stated that no action against per- ende ' the altarttield. It was Chicago's answer as "|Washingten next 
mitting the Daily Worker to covers Of ex ran - parr ee + lwell to the national. Republican ber Mrs. John B. Allen, reporting Scheduled te edit the Chicage re- 


the convention was contemplated. remarks b ting that he was | 2dministration's sabotage of the |r the panel on school building) sort inte the ever-all State n- 
The Daily and Hlinois Workér have}; Saves” of the merger i tn the Xs Supreme Court's ruling in its renee roe on | A Reaaggy WA" \ tation were mémbers of omer 

covered the proceedings of the Il-|.est of the economic and politi- fusal to enact measures, such as Beggin e ries faciliti . pe member [llinois delegation ehosen 
linois State Federation of Labor’ ..) future of organized labor in this the Powell Amendment to schoo! |‘ g “9 ee at the Springfield meeting, 50 of 


for many years. country.” construction aid bills, which would ere bare da: seg gt re whom were not elected, but per- 
Cc anon ; . 
. Strong. sentiments by building enforce the high court mandate. Bas agned odie ri rg ' Faz dl designated by Governor 


_ the introduction of State Rep P- trades and other ery aps at the} Reports for three of the six sdarailiee’ i clone Gini alae amano se 
“tconvention expressed the need for) panels held simultaneously during |). 80 pusiis:-per tadhies, ia ‘le. | : 


| greater guarantees on autonomy in ‘tthe morning conference reported. : 
the merged labor movement. an unanimously or majority senti- ~ tlie tt ie Saronic mo 


While the convention did not ex-| iment of their groups for federal | asene al markedly inadequate in ieidlemed féesn. sade. S00 


press itself on the quesfion of-the *id. +e Chicago's schools teday. ! 
| that Weiss was eperating as an 


axa tigee agli 6 orm “IT WAS the consensus that B ta 1 . FE izing that Chicago's “underground figure and had . 
ment, an open letter of the National federal aid is necessary te provide ow tion can feanlly been wunder~ indictment for 16 
Of the 1750 delegates to the Negro Labor Council was read|minimum standards of education aise funds to provide. its y months before he was arrested. 
convention, it was noted that less with interest by the delegates. The {for all children of the U.S. andjneeded school buildings through. The defence showed, heaee, 
than 25 were Negroes. The plat-| Council distributed its material to|that ‘standards will have to be set |@dditional bond issues, this panel’ that the indictment was secret 
form and. the list of convention |esch delegate to the convention, |<t the federal level,” declared Wil-|endotsed federal: aid to school] 314 that Weiss had no knowl- 


This letter called for an end tojliam G. Caples, officer of the In- construction nationally and urged’ edge.of its existence before he 
lone. ee “sue trees, _jrevision of Illinois tax laws to pre-| 
lily-white unions” im America. land Steel Corporation and_ re ide broader base for sch é was arrested-in the headquarters 


* 'norter for the panel titled “How | of the Communist Party: 
WHILE the Executive Board re-|Can We Finance Our Schools?” jena, Judge Campbell, in refusing 
rt to’the conventi@n spoke force-| . Caples indicated, af he spoke to| DEAN Eldridge T. MeSwain,. arty bail reduction, admitted that 
ly of the advantages of the merg-jthe luncheon session in. the Sher- of Northwestern University re-| this was virtually a. denial of 
tal movement, the discussion|man’s grand ballroom, that he dif-|porting on the panel, Bt bail. He then stated that ‘he 


W-C10, brought greetings to ‘that took = at the aoe a fered a Ww ‘ith this eonclu- Schools Should ree would set an early trial date 


PET: uc Sears for Weiss. 
THE Civil Rights. Congress 


: here this week denounced the 
MISSISSI ni | ath attempt to impose “prohibitive 
bail,” and declared that all ef- 


forts. would be made to get a 


Here Hit by Minois NAACP 22222 


NORTH CHICAGO, ry of the lynching of vote for better candidates,’ De. 
convention of the state eakes area / Til. and of the campaign Howard declared, “Dont forget, 
of the National Association for the;of terror against- Mississippi .Ne-| that Rev. Lee gave ” life for that 
Advancement ef Colored j as a. back- right.: : 
| a | It was pointed out that this 


* 


IN a: resolution, the eonvention, bail fight is an urgent one since 
: f Weiss would be ayy yenty 


——_ —_, 


Prt ne cident Billy Joes lined oe ‘for the. : ar Aaa with the 14th aad ‘Si Adetom ond cena” Ue 
“Mississippi, ~ Hii a ms ro lead 760 ¢'Amendments to the Constitution’ 

‘giving Negroes the full right to ‘Br. DuBois’ Tepic 

CHICAGO.—Dr. W. E. B, Du- 

, veh :éeigsiiilien: seme Gerald! Boi foreanost historian <f the 

2 Bullock, Chicago school teach-' story of the 
as. the new state president of; 

the NAACP. Vice-Presidents chos- . 

en were Dr. L. H. Holman of 

Lome and M. T.-Blanton of Chi- 

| Other eee elected were:| 

Adkins of Chicago, secre- 

ae Eamise De Cuir of Chicago, sc 
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THESE Chicagoans, shown here with Mas. Aiwadilin Bradley, a witness in the Emmett Till case, 
were this week preparing a nation-wide March on Washington on Oct. 22 to protest the lynching of 


the 14-year old 


o Negro child->- They are (left to right)+ Augustus Savage, editor of The Amer- 


ican Negro; Mrs. Viola Stevens, financial secretary of the March on Washington ‘Committee; Dr. C. 
William Harding, chairman of the committee; Mrs. Bradley; Rev. M. Ford Jordan, executive secretary 
of the committee; Rev. Robert B. Mills; Jesse Reiger, in charge of arranging transportation for the 


March on Washington. 


CHICAGO.—The long-await- 


ed citywide protest against the 
,Trumbull Park mob _ violence, 
“the mass picketing of the City 
Hall, ba take place on Tues- 
day, Oct. 25. 

The action,“initiated by the 
Chicago branch of the Nation- 
al Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
will be carried on between the 
hours of 11 a:m. and 3 p.m. 


Abner Berry’spoke at a meet- 
ing at the Greater Bethesda Bap- 
tist Church, where final plans 
_were made for the Oct. 25 


demonstration. 

At the meeting, picket cap- 
tains were chosen and a num- 
ber of churches and union 
halls were designated as gath- 


ering points for the mass picket- 
ing of the City Hall. 


Cook County C10 Parley Nov. 19 


Rally Oct. 22 to Be Send - Off To Open ’56 Election Campaign 


For ‘March on Washington’ 


CHICAGO.—A final rally on 
Saturday evening, Oct. 22, will 
send off Chicago's delegation to 


_ the March on Washington pro- 
test against the lynching of Em- 
mett Till. 


The Wt 
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The rally will be held at the 
Rose Bowl, 4724 S. Cottage 
Grove. Immediately afterwards, 
the motorcades from other parts 
of the country will converge, 


Other cities were preparing 
this week to send delegations, 
according to Dr. C. W. Hard- 
ing, chairman of the March on 
Washington- Committee. He 
said that the Baptist Ministerial 
Alliance, of which he is a lead- 
er, has endorsed the protest 
movement both here and in De- 
troit. 


The committee called for a 
large turnout at the Rose Bowl 
Saturday night “in order to 
strengthen the demand that the 
federal government intervene 
for justice n the Till case.” 


lilinois AFL: Extend 


Geneva Peace Gains 


By SAM KUSHNER 


ROCK ISLAND, Ill. — The 
73rd Annual Convention of the 
Illinois State Federation of La- 
bor, by unanimous vote, reaf- 
firmed its desire for peace and 
called for “continuation of nego- 
tiations on every possible level” 
in order to achieve world peace. 

The peace resolution, er 
was. introduced by Andrew A. 
Westley in behalf of the Illinois 
State Conference of Painters, 
noted the dangers of atomic war- 
fare and commended President 
Eisenhower for his participation 
in the recently-held meeting of 
the Big Four at Geneva. 

In addition to calling for con- 
tinued negotiations, the conven- 
tion urged. that all locals “con- 
- cern themselves with the great 
issue of peace.” The convention 
also pledged that there be an 
expanded -policy of world trade 
Bs that “labor-backed _candi- 
dates for office become the best 
exponents of a genuine pene 
of peace.” ~ 

* 


ONCE again the Illinois Fed- 


eration called for action to end - 


the terror against the Negro peo- 
ple in Trumbull i sad do. 
manded_ that bio 
city, state and federal offi officials 
act immediately to enforce. ex- 
isting state-and federal laws and 


promoting ‘and ractcing vio 


| Pe iia striking 


poll tax. George J. Wachowski 
a the Post Office Clerks local, 

in speaking for the resolution, 
pointed to the murder of Em- 
mett Till as the horrible con- 
sequence of continued discrimi- 
nation. A strong resolution call- 
ing for federal intervention to 
prosecute the murderers ~of 
young Emmett. Till was referred 
to the executive board. 


An important action was taken 


- at the ‘request of ‘the Chicago 


Teachers union which called for 
complete support in. the . fight 


to desegregate the schools and - 


urged an end to discrimination 


in the Illinois schools in any: 


form. 
* 
“A DANGEROUS piece of 
legislation,” was theh label that 
the convention placed | on the 


Broyles Bill, passed in the last 


session of the State legislature. 
The convention recorded its o 
geet to this “loyalty oath” 
egislation. 


In the field of 
the convention ca 
ing up of the we 
its fiiliated l 


litical action, 
called for a step- 
of work 
It urged 


that. CIO-PAC and AFL-LLPE 


mérge in the state of Illinois as 
— as PRES 


Geen. weies poe gs of 
UAW-CIO- called Rlagsg a cae 


of Kohler ts. He was en- 
: eon wget by the 


convention and was 


support by president Soderstrom. ‘ 


| “Pat” Gr 


° 
» 


convention, he was greeted by 
cheers. 


THROUGHOUT the conven- 
tion there was great emphasis 


on the legislative work of the 
ISFL. To a large degree, this 
reflected the rdle of president 
Soderstrom, who works closely 
with the state legislature. The 
large number of guést speakers 
helped to insure that there would 
not be extensive discussion from 
the floor. 


CHICAGO.—Labor's electoral 
plans for 1956 in Cook County 


will be discussed here Saturday, 
Nov. 19, in an all-day session by 
the CIO county council to be 
held in the. Morrison Hotel. 


All active PAC workers were 
invited, in addition to local union 
leaders and PAC committee 


members. 


The main business will center 
around the coming campaigns in 
the eleven sondenices’ Alaield 
in this country, The parley will 


seek to strengthen the PAC set- 
up in each of these districts in 
preparation for the coming elec- 
tion campaign. 

CIO leaders here said the con- 
ference. would “help lay the 
Powe work for 1956,” with the 

bor movement here expected to 
play a more vigorous role in the 
political field, 

The conference will also deal 
with federal and state legislative 
programs and with the’ issues 

will figure. most promi- 
nently in the 1956 elections. 


Chicago Group Prepares Peace 
Message for Big Four Ministers 


CHICAGO.—An attractive letter, with a peace dove and 
message, has been made available to Chicagoans for mailing to the 
forthcoming Foreign Ministers Conference in Geneva. It is being, 
distributed, as a public service, by the Committee to Further the 


Goals of Geneva, 166: W. Washington St. 


el 


The letter, written i’ a-neat hand is addressed ‘to the four 


Foreign Ministers of the Great Powers: 


essrs. Mac 


Pinay and Molotov. It sends them this brief greeting in behalf 


the cause of peace: “We join mankind 


the world in 


wishing you success and hoping that you will résolve the 
of ending the cold war, removing the burden of armaments, and © 


dispelling the awful threat of atomic war.” 


f A 


— 


“WEEK-END AUTO UNION INSTITUTE -IN 


+ 


OTTAWA TO -PLAN POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


CHICAG0.—The United Auto Workers’ opening guns for the. 
1956 election will be primed at a’ CIO-PAC Institute being held 
this week-end Oct. 21-22-23, at the UAW Union Center, Ottawa, 
Ill., according to an announcement. issued by Regional Director Pat 
Greathouse and PAC representatives Willoughby ‘Abaek and Charles 


K. Johnson. 


Greathouse called for greater political action Beat in the light 


of the 
and CIO. 


greater opportunities afforded by the comin ms merger of AFL, 
The UAW’s secretary-treasurer, E 


Mazey, at the 


récent dedication banquet at Ottawa, called for a real push for ‘56 
in view of the GOP’s attack on the UAW and its right to engage in 


_clectoral activities, 


Urge Action, Funds on Weiss 
Case as Judge Denies Bail Cut 


CHICAGO. — An emergency 
call was sounded here this creak 
for broad support in the case of 
Max Weiss, whose plea for re- 
duction of the $35,000 bail was 
denied last week by Federal 
Judge William Campbell. 

Claude Lightfoot, who is ap- 
~pealing his own. conviction un- 
der the membership clause. of 
the Smith Act, declared that 

“unless there is a moré vigor- 
in the Weiss case, 
_ oc fight ragmng xe 

yite repression is in danger 
a setback.” 

Ligh ke hore at a 
Freedom .of the Press meeting 
at the Sutherland Hotel, along 
with Joseph 


: ay 


— for Weiss, who is bein 
held here in Cook County Jail. 

Earlier in the. week, the judge 
had raised prise in court -as 
to why the ment was ask- 
ing for su ye agp indicat- 
ing that the of the de- 
rear were ee violated. 


cases Should be “ un- 


It was or ‘that ‘the 


erangceilllgg ns ay img ag 
- court here. én the 


was preparing a motion to dis- 
miss the indictment which will 
be submitted on Dec. 2. 

The Illinois Court of Appeals 
will hear oral arguments Nov. 
1 on the appeal of Claude Light- 
foot from a conviction under the 
membership clause of the Smith 


Act. 


“* 
; tN THE See here be- 
ore udge Cam ast week, 
defense arguments showed that 
the vt q for, Max ian was 


t the $35,000 bail is a} 

violation if the Bah Auseoslinsot | 

to the U.S, Constitution w 
forbide 


; 
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When the Rains Came 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THERE was something 
medieval in the cry of the 
village fathers who went 
up and down the dark rain- 


swept streets of our town 


all day and al night. until 7, 
night. “Attention all citizens,” 
sepulchral voice cried, “drink no 


- water,-drink no 


water, drink no 


water.” 


The citizenry” 
was er 
for the Ma- 


yors proclama- 


-tion that 


warned of dan- 
ger, the peril 
of typhoid fe- 
ver, brought 


into our town’s drinking supply. 
Forewarned is forearmed, a 
the Mayor advised all citizens to 
at least five 
minutes before drinking. But 
the rains continued to fall, and 
by ee all our water supply 
was cut-o#. 

Listening tothe announce- 
ment you recalled what you had 
read of the Middle Ages when 
the town crier ran through the 
streets crying the plague has 
struck, the plague struck. 
Though the announcement came 
to us on.a loudspeaker mounted 
on a truck—and later by radio 


«the genius of Henry Ford and 


Marconi Could not overcome the 
connotations of the medieval 
cry. 

I pondered ruefully on the 


‘ several long drinks of water. I 
- had unpredictably taken in the 


hours. immediately | preceding 
the mayor's proclamation. And 
further, I wondered, suddenly 
greatly disturbed, whether my 
children -and my __ townsfolk 
would escape the ravages of a 
plague, a plague, I insist, which, 
should it come, need never have 


happened. 


OURS is a region of abrupt 
wooden hills and swift streams 


_ that flow to that eastern Father 
- of Waters, the mighty Hudson; 
“nearby are giant dams where 


billions of gallons are pent up 
to wating the needs of the wv 
lis forty odd miles away. 
ts and brooks w 

se during the rains ks gy 
»ping down the hillsides like 
colts suddenly trans- 
into wild  -warhorses. 
Rains fill the reservoirs which, 
in ordinary times, seem capable 
of holding. oceans, But water, 
usually so docile and serene, 


can become a fiend, as the na- 


tion has recently learned so. 
d 


Some 50 persons are 


or missing in the mud< of the 
_— of the recent get 


that. came unannounced, 
tagsed by the Tudicrous coi 


womans names to 


of pinning 
Ee Sore calamities. The anony- 


mous holocaust taught us again 


fy 0 Pavel or: | 


on by the floodwaters that babe 


amities whose worst atrocities 
we can fortend, and that is the 
. of my piece. To come 
with plague is. a discon- 
certing thought, inded, but con- 
sternation is multiplied when 
you know it could have been 
avoided. 
* 


YOUR ANGER rises when 
you, recall: that during the re- 
cent Diane floods some highly- 
iat but antedeluvian engin- 

ittled the ravages by de- 
rer Gow that calamity as-“‘a 
“once-in-500-years freak.” Na- 
ture oR at that conten- 
tion within a matter of two 
months. 

The very areas where the dis- 
aster struek during the time of 
Diana—most notably the state 
of Connecticut, the cities of Dan- 
bury, Waterbury, Winston, felt 
that eery sensation that people 
feel when they say here is where 
I came in. 

Again homes were torn from 

moorings, again families 
took to the’ highlands, or hud- 
died in schoolhouses and 
churches; again fathers hunted 
desperately for families from 
which they were separated; 
again men and women and chil- 


dren died needlessly in re- 


_morseless waters. 


at burns me in this time 
of floods is the Posen. that 
our Congress, inspired by the 
late FDR, oe a Federal 
Flood Control Act, in 1936, to 
construct great reservoir dams 
in the big river valleys and té 
mitigate the -effects of floods. 

A, good beginning was made 
and the beneficent results -are 
ascertainable. A Corps of Army 
Engineers was set to work, able 
men according to most reports, 
but when you consider the stingy 
sums of money which they get 
to carry on you are _ horrified 
in this day and age when as- 
tronomical sums go to the con- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


By MARIE SCHEINER 


BEHIND the announcement of Rep. Charles E. Diggs (D-Mich) 
that he will “‘challenge the seating of every Congressman from Missis- 


sippi” 
years of struggle to enforce 
the Second Section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to 
the U. S. Constitution, on which 
Congressman Diggs will base, his 


fight. 


“I.intend,” said Rep. Diggs in 
an article in the Pittsburgh 
Courier of Oct. 8, “to challenge 
the seating of every Congress- 
man from. Mississippi on the 
ground that ‘they actually are 
representing only half of the 
citizens of their state. My: argu- 
ment in this action is suppo 
by Amendment 14, Section 2 of 
the Constitution of the United 
States.” 


This challenge of the Negro 
Congressman who was elected 
by a coalition of Negro and white 
voters will be part of a many- 
sided struggle against the forces 
responsible for the lynching of 
14-year-old Emmett = Till last 
August. . 

The move has wide baeking. 
The Los Angeles branch of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
for ‘example, has addressed to 
each Congressman from Califor- 
nia a demand that he support the 
challenge to the seating of ‘the 
Mississippi members of the U.S. 
Congress. 


THE HOUSE of Representa- 
tives has the power to deprive 
the Mississippi Congressmen of 
their seats by virtue of two ar- 
ticles in the Constitution. Article 


1, Section 5, states that “Each. 


House shall be, the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own members.” 

It was onthe basis of this pro- 
vision that the House and_Sen- 
ate refused to seat members 
elected from the Southern states 
during the three-year’ period of 
reaction that followed the Civil 
War. The ex-slaveholders, as part 
of their effort to undo the North- 
ern victory, sent to’ the House 
and Senate in December 1865 
the vice-president of the Gonfed- 
eracy, four Confederate generals, 
five Confederate colonels, six 
Confederate cabinet officers and 
58-members of the Confederate 
Congress. The U. S. House and 
Senate, realizing that the revolu- 
tion achieved in four years of 
battle might be brazenly: tindone 
in the legislative halls, that the 


decisions of the war were being 
impudently reversed in the 
South; promptly sent . these 
would-be Senators and Congress- 
men back to their homes. 

It soon became apparént that 
umess the basig of apportionment 
for members ‘oft the U. S. House 
was altered, the Southern states 
would actually gain Congres- 
sional representation, at the very 
time where violence against the 


newly freed slaves was. at. its 


height. Throughout the era of 
slavery, Congressmen had been 
apportioned according to the in- 
famous “three-fifths” clause of 
the Constitution; all free. persons 
and: three-fifths of ‘the slaves 
were counted in determining the 
number of members to be seat- 
ed. This was, of course, an enor- 
mous advanta age e for the pro-slav- 
ery forces; and the more slaves a 
state had, ‘the greater was its na- 
tional ph are eg 


WITH THE abolition of slav- 
ery the three-fifths clause became 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Tennessee Tops Our $$ Drive, P ercentagewise : 


The Tennessee Waltz is the 
top tune of our Fund Drive hit 
parade this week. That southern 
state leads the “Big Ten,” havy- 
ing gone over the percentage 


estimated by reader groups, for 


our $64,000 fund oe 
lowing Tennessee's 1 


with the rest of the areas not 
dving so hot, as one can see, by 
New Jerseys 19 percent. : 
PERCENTAGE 
104% 

87 

57 

47 

40 

29 


10—New Jersey : 

_ As of Tuesday, we had 
ceived $2,880.35, which brought 
our total so far to $16,361.76. 


was collected for the fund drive, 


Ba 
the Chicago with to say: “I'm broke 
—but you are broker—so for the 


dearest, the greatest and most 
‘the land 


when Congress reconvenes in January, is a a of ninety 


I : 


inside THE WORKER. 
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New Castle Strikers 


Standing Firm 


See Page 4 


Say PC Sets Pattern 
For Union Busting 
See Page 13 
Cou;t to Review 
Smith Act Case 
See Page 2 
Act to Stay... 
Deportation of 
Claudia Jones 
See Page 2 
State Dep’f Uneasy 
At Policy ‘Slippages’ 
See Page 5 


Terror in South 
Can Till Trial 


Be Re-opened? | 
See Page 3 


Memphis Plans 
Another Scottsboro 
See Page 3 
“We Shall Not Rest’’ 
roam to Emmett Till 
» See Page 8 


What Hollywood Can 


’ 
= > 

~ =“ 
ta 
“*xs.5 


“Repres 


entatives shall be 


: sat whole number of persons 
Set eee vhs hated Gh tees bod Prodloat and Veen ries Udon. States, 


tSays.... 


apportioned among the several States according 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any clec- 


to their respective siciiae ee 
ee 


Executive and Judicial officers of a State, or ‘the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male 

habitants of such State, being 21 years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, except rz 
participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whele number of male citizens 21 years of age in esa State. —U, S. 


ne 14th pers acat Section 2. 


90 Years Struggle to 
Enforce 14th Amendment | 


(Continued from Page 1) 


obsolete and—strangely enough— 
the number of white-suprema- 
cist re tatives in the House 
actually increased. For now not 
only three-fifths, but the entire 
Negro population was counted in 
the ‘apportionment. This .would 
have been an advantage for 
democracy and progress, had not 
the former slaveholders begun, 
immediately upon the end of the 
Civil War, a reign of terror that, 
among other things, prevented 
Negro s ge and Negro rep- 
resentation. This reign of terror 
lasted for three years, until the 


beginning of the era of Radical 
Reconstruction. 


It was in the effort to secure 
permanently the gains. of the 
Civil War that the 14th Amend- 
ment was passed. “All persons 
born or naturalized in the United 
States,” the first section ef the 
Amendment declared, “and sub- 


ject to the jurisdiction thereof, 


are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they re- 
side. No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge 
the privileges 
- Citizens-of the United States.” 

The second section of the 
Amendment was the subject of 
heated debate in Corigress and 
the nation. Thaddeus Stevens, 
leader of the Radical Republican 


ferces entd-e member of Congress | 


proposed to make voters, not 


population, the basis of House 
yee rte Had this proposal 


it would have 
spe "puescldoeme of 
Negro peop'e and hastened 

the advent of woman suffra 
it ‘would have furthered z 
os the ballot for some 
who it still: the youth, the 
Indians en reservations, the mi- 
gratory workers, the poor whites 


aa % the South, and residents of 


Oriental birth. 
. 


BUT Stevens proposal failed, 
wecin a — section was 


oe tien Anpese- 
ment—a Victory for prog- 
= hn which can ‘be: of 


according 


population, provided for a de- 


“When the right to vote at any 
President and Vice- 


the United States, 


or immunities of - 


: 


amendment. Speaking on _ the 
floor of Congress on the amend- 
ment’s second section, Represen- 
tative Sloan declared in 1866: 


“The object is to narrow the 

_ basis of representatfon as the 
number of those whe exercise po- 
litical rights in the States is nar- 
rowed, and to widen the basis 
of representation as the number 
of these who are enfranchised is 
widened. That is clearly the ob- 
ject of all propositions made, and 
the avowed of all who 
advocate them. Let us, then, say 
so directly, “und so put the pro- 
vision into the Constitution that 


mo device;~ne ingenuity, can 


evade or defeat its practical ef- 
feet. Then every State must make 
its system of elective franchise as 
broad as the political power 
which it desires to exercise in 
the © tpl 

Joint Committee on Re- 
construction, composed of mem- 
bers of both House and Senate, 


Seay 


Be eae 
sears be 
ag BESS 


ee 


= Support for for Rep. D Diggs 
f Plan Mounting Daily 


| By ABNER W. BERRY 
MASS PRESSURE against racist “justice” in Mississip P 


. = = continued to build last week, following the acquitta 
- ae month ago of two white men “charged with the murder of 


REP. DIGCS 


should be possessed in all the | 


States~exactly in the proportion 


as the right of suffrage should be | 


gra r | ithout di ti ti of 
color or race.” 
+ 


THIS Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, ratified by all Northern 
and 12 Southern States, was de- 
clared in effect in 1868. In that 
year began the “ all-too-brief 


(Continued on Page 1) 


14-year-old Emmett Louis Till. 


Two demands received concen- 
trated attention 4a mass meetings 
and conferences where the Till 
case was. oer (1) action by 
BF the Department 
“a of Justice and 
Es (2) congressional 

action against 

seating the Mis- 
sippit delega- 
tion. 

-. Rep. . Charles 

S. Digs (D-| 

Mich) a native 

ef Mississippi, 

ne ae 
Philadelphia audience reiterated 
his pledge to challenge the right of 
Mississippi Congressmen to seats! 
as long as that state disfranchised 
Negro citizens. Rep. Diggs’ pro- 
iposals get the na universal. 


me 


approval of the Negre press, as ex- 
pressed in = during the 
past two weeks. Typical of the 
attitude of Negro editors was an 
editorial in the Pittsburgh Courier, 
a Republican paper, Oct: 8. The 
Courier declared, in part: , 

‘The thing the South, including 
Mississippi, fears most is any re- 
duction.of its Congressional repre- 
sentation, which has enabled it to 
play so large a part in determining 

the policies of this nation. through- 
Out its history.” 


A YOUTH rally to protest the 
Till murder case held last Sun- 
day in .Abyssinia Baptist Church 
heard Rep. Adam C. Powell, who 
is also tor of the church, urge 
a “march to their congressman” to 
demand salen on -the Till case 


Calif, 14 to Get High Court Hearing 


THE U.S. SUPREME COURT agreed on Monday te review the Smith Act 


convictions of 14 Californians. It was the first time the high court has agreed to hear. 


the appeal in a Smith Act case since its ori 


constitutionality ef the law and; — 
the conviction of 11 national Com- 
munist leaders. It refused to 
review the conviction ia the Balti- 
more andthe second Foley Sq. / 


case. 
On the same day the Subteme 
Court granted a group of 360 


prominent Americans, including 
Pat MeNamara (D-Mich) the right which 
to file a “Triend of the court” 
rages the co sr 

the 1950 McCarran Internal Se- | 
curity Law. This law is now be- 
fore the high court ‘or an appeal 
by the Communist Party, 


In San Frgncisco the Daily 


iginal < decision 


-_— Ss ee a 


People's World, two of whose edi-. 
tors are among the 14 Smith Act 
defendants, greetéd the courts de- 


cision to review the California ease 


i-lwere arsested on 


.jsix months in 1952, ended with 


when Congress opens. In last 
week's labor rally, Rep. Powell 
had proposed a “march on Wash- 
ington” to back up demands for 

ing seats to Mississippi rep- 
jresentatives and for civil rights 
legislation.” 

Frem Vatican City, the Pope's 
newspaper, Osservatore Remano, 
‘cited the unpunished murder ef Til! 
as 2 rly bad example” of 
the “crimes of racism in the U.S.” 
The paper called on U. §. Cath- 
eres tas help tensity oe aie at 
sm the wor of 
the fine ad 


and generous civilization 

: of that great nation.” The duty of 
THE 14 California defendants |Catholics vo lag Fe ge ies this — 
26, 1951,/|the 

Sal SS Sond pce with all means eae by 
‘their religion and by their pa- 


the eonvietion of all. U. $. Dis-jtriotism.” 

trict. Judge William C. Mathes,| Despite protests throughout the 

who tried the ease, max-}world and the demands fer De- 

imum sentence on all ts—ipartment of Justice action, U. S. 
(Continued en Page 13) Attorney General Brownell said in 


_of June, 1951, uphelding the 


ron ph Here is evidence that 
cam win still bi 
cisive victories, 


and the ‘trial, 


uagre Matee> Lecilor Stnved ter_Ratoape Octo’ £3 


——la New York speech Sunday night 
before the Interfaith Movement, 
lIne., that it was the “individual” 


AN INJUNCTION seeking 


scheduled upon her release to be 
turned dver te agents of the 
Immigrati and — Naturalization 
Service fo ; 


fetes 
terrae 


[re Fels 


Rs Payers 


a 


_ 
é 
$ 


to halt Attorney Consiel Herbert Brownell’s hy 


| tion.of Claudia Jones has been filed i in the Federal District Court of Washington, ; 
Miss Jones, who completes a one-year Smith Act jail sentence on Sunday, October { 


duty of citizens te stop practices 
“odius to a free nation.” Brownell 
did not mention the Till case, but 
‘implied that all such cases are 
eeveetty in the -jurisdietion of 
states. Brownell also asserted that 
; jthere was little chance of federal 
: my stopping discrimination unless 


: 


| arrive at 


: Virginia 
| on C & O train No. B-at 9:19 
p.m. Sunday, October 23 and | 


Pennsylvania Station in }, 
New York City at 10:15 a.m, | 


the peopel were “educated” and 
‘reece ss to Pada them. 

* 

|. BUT on Monday, Mrs. Mamie 
|Bradley, mother of the slain young 
en|Negro, addressed 9,600 persons in 
Washington's Uline arena who de- 
manded that the _Depaittment ot 
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~ blames the UAW for’ the violence at the Perfect Circle strike, BUT 
 ‘conviently omits the fact that enough guns were feund inside the 
~ plant by state cops te cover four table tops. The News then has 


- that future picketing will be peaceful.” It then says the union wants 
‘table, who fired the shots at New Castle, wasn’t it company strike- 


‘ “breakers? The Néws ought to ask its two 
‘ and Tom Joyce about the shootings. 


- He- did a set of interviews glorifying scabbing. He has yet to do a 
“piece giving a number of strkers points of view. We always under- 
stood Guildsmen didn't stoop te aiding strikebreaking and were 


in be gi by Cobo orders f 
- sibly 100 new Rents ‘wages > a cars nai serapped cai : 
for 


¢ £RE 


-v 
~ 


INDECENT. We hear that raiders are seeking to take the 
into the UAW, eee 
- ECORSE. If CIO-PAC would endorse a Negro in the Ecorse 


‘ * 

CHRYSLER. Next year’s Chrysler models we hear will Ka | 
teh instrument panel. It will be optional. 
will be the swiftest moving juke boxes in the U. S. Pin ball 
ines in the ‘57 models? eee ape 


‘“ 
vad 


-, DETROIT NEWS. The scabby News on Oct. 14 came out with | 


an editorial typical of its labor hatmg and unien busting outlook. It 


the guts to print, “the UAW has indicated no readiness to pledge 
to. be a law unto itself. The question is who had the guns on the 
reporters Boyd Simmons 


| ae | : 
SHOCKING. Ken McCormick, CIO Guildsman and competent 
reporter, now covering the Perfect Circle strike, for the Detroit _ 
Free Press, sli recently inte the muck of company propaganda. 


_ 


ple with journalistie ethics. Certainly McCormick 


newspaper | 
Heywood Broun award for his coverage of Perfect 


won't win 
Circle. 
e 


CONGRESS. A: rough deal for Regional Director Joe Mc- 
Cusker, UAW, took place two weeks ago. He had all his petitions 
ready to file for Congress in the 15th Congressional District and 
undoubtedly would have been elected in a breeze to fill the late 
Congressman Dingell's seat. Some top UAW brass thought differ- 
ent and | Joe out of runnimg. Raises a good question, is 
CIO-PAC here against labor men like McCusker running for Con- 
gress? | # 

DSR. Another scandal looms abeut the DSR. This time its the 
bavefaced moves to get rid of the “world’s best street cars” that run 
on Woodward Ave., for a seng. Meanwhile if it's allowed to happen 
General Motors will 


on other lines. Minimum price is $30,000 for each bus. 
General Motors, is Cobos s City Hall is being bombarded with 


phone calls aguinst the taking off of street cars. A poll by one news- 
"paper showed ne ey ate. 
of fumes, throw 


one for buses. Consensus was, t 

Taxpayers wil suffer a $2122.53 loss 

. Taxpayers w a $2,122. loss, representing the 
between the cost and what they new are being sold for 


We ig business controlled football team 
- outfits to face a charge of violation ef the 
FEPC law. In the last yest, five top notch Negro foot- 
have been given the gate by the Detroit Liegs, thus keep- 
-white the Detroit Tigers, also 


setup, so reminiscent of 
| controled. 


Ei 


te Uh 


E 
rE 
- 


| 


. *ouncilmanic elections the lily-white council setup could be broken — 
~ there. Mayor Voisine, who seems to be favored by some labor lead- 
' @rséthas come out with a lily-white ticket. Two Negroes are running 
~ im the final runoff. They are William C. Hague and O. H. Mitchell. 
*_ According to reports Congressman Diggs is campaigning for Hague. 


) 


| 


| with his use af the National Guard 


| of the “force. 


| 


Spring. | 
GM no longer headed the list. 


> 


DEARBORN, Mich. — You went! 
hear Miteh. Miller and Rosemary 


Clooney singing on your radie set} 
about th peedup that’s part of the 
new 1956 Ford and Lincolns. ) 

Out at the Lincoln plant in 
Wayne, Mich., the area is packed] 
with the “Big” Lincolns, lying there 
waiting to be repaired. They came 
down the line so fast they are full 
of yg a marks, and need aeaie 
work, before they can be shipped 
out. 

Production on the 1956 Linco 
the shop workers.tell us is up at 
least 10 percent and in some -cases- 
15 percent. 

So. much has already been tum- 
ed out that two weeks ago the 
workers were cut. back to three 
days, nine hours, instead of the 
former 6-7 day week. 

* 


AND Mitch Miller and Rose- 
mary Clooney likewise won't be ex- 
ercising their pipes about the lay- 
off in the Star Building in For 
Rouge plant laying workers off 
back to 1942 seniority, 

Ed Plawecki, building chairman 
is‘ having it hot.these days in that 
building as he tries to explain how 
a is getting away with this lay- 
off, 


a 
’ 


_ 


* 

THE SAME production is_ be- 

ing got by the company with less 
men in Ford's. 
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sar sgeige w= Fer chint mad| DETROIT.=Of the 17 UAWers 
race in a shrinking com el fired : manag 
sea nyen to. get haa model aaj {ment tg ig art isto 8 
out ’ wrooms, i | ree 

, in. the 9 n hassle, 14 workers have been got- 


ing and more production 
the keynote here at Chrysler’sjten back, but speedup still re- 
mains. 


Dodge Main plant. : 
The foremen are pushing to get) si) not back are Joe Valuntas, 
secretary of the stewards body, who 


more and more cars out.. jobs 

are rushed through the line with|"~ 
just lost out for local union presi- 
dency by 14 votes; Tony Len- 


the workers not given amy chance 
hardly to-get their operation done. 
As be we t ” agit pag ad space) taine, trustee, and Jesse Martin, de- 
oy ae ee (not | parement 25 afternoon steward 
to forget what its doing to the 
lwhere the speedup is rampant. 
Motor Products front office in 
‘the meantime has sent out anethe? 


nerves; bodies of the workers: in 

this miad race for production, ed. 
crying letter to all the workers 
about how its “losing. money,” and 


note). 1 
One Friday afternoen recently 
telling the: company side of why 
they fired 17 workers. Se far the 


on the South line at Dedge Main 
it was going so fast that job after 
job. kept coming dewn until there 
janion hasnt come out with aurfy 
printed material on their side of 
‘the question. It’s learned that the 


was a pile up of workers at the 
ramp on the fifth floor. Workers 

bargaining committee is consulting 
with the International Union on 


were forced to crawl all over each 
other in an effort to do their op- 

‘next steps which may be a strike 
vote. 


eration. 
A great belly laugh came from} 
Meanwhile the workers in the 
shop are anxious to know when the 


the workers when the Dodge man- 
union is going to take that strike 


agement posted the following no- 
tice on the bulletin boards some 

-vote because the ysee the firings 
linked to the whole issue of speed- 


time later: 
“Effective immediately, loading} 
on the job or producing poor work- 
manship, impairing quality, will not 
be tolerated. Any empleyee found. 
guilty of the abeve will subject] up that has doubled production 
to severe distiplinary action.” rates in some places. 


———— a eee 


Ganley Writes: 


> 
e 


Is what s good for GM, good for all? 


Statistics that’s good fer General, 
Motors are allegedly good fer 
America, if you dont get eaught at 
it! 


Last week the Senate Prepared-_ 
ness Subcommittee accused the De- 
fense Department headed by C. E. 
Wilson of supplying “misleading in- 
formation” to Congress about the 
nation’s 100 biggest “defense” con- 
tractors. ; | 


According te Wilson's Defense auto : , , 
‘Department the GM Corp. was ne|ture in the Buick factories 


longer amongst the 100 biggest re- 
ceivers of juicy government “de- 
fense” contracts. The Department 
came up with a new statistical basis 
for determining the list of eontrae-| 
tors after twe Congressional com- 
mittees requested the data last 

Lo and behold, Abu-Ben, 


But the Senate Subcommittee 
came up with its own listing for' 
the period duly 1950 and Decem- 
ber 1954. CM headed the parade 
of the first 10 “defense” contrac- 
tors with a net contract value of 
$6,398,900,000. Outside of General 
Electric, the biggest 10. contractors 
were auto and aircraft. corpora- 
tions, covered by UAW-CIO. 


The event again focuses atten- 
tion to the giant monopoly charae- 
ter of GM aad its controlling held 
on government. The chain extends 
from the Cadillac Cabinet te the 
Republican Gov. Craig of 
as strikebreakers. It links up with’ 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Lothair Teetor, presicdé -pn-leave! 

violenee” Perfeet 


Buy plenty of this New Century «pamphlet ot 
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er 15 more jobs en the line for the 


action when we had the. 


;uider the theory that a cup of 


strikes this year won many- griev-| 


gemen 


ing on this company-loaded set of 
rules. 

In particular the GM_ workers 
are fed up with contract clauses 
78 and 79 dealing with the settling 
of production standards and tue 
handling of speedup beefs! They 
| want quick settlements at the shop 
level. They want to elimimate the 
Cempany Security Clauses 8 and 
117, that gives the corporation a 
penalty dictatorship ever the werk- 
evs and bans strikes on all but two 
issues. They want to end eompul- 
sory atbitration, used for washin 
-eut most of ther demands, an 


to $3 billions in net profit during 
the period of the five-year eontract 
with the UAW, from 1950 to 1955. 

But the more profits they gebbie 
up, the more they. want. And they, 
can only do so at the expense of 
their own workers and the people 
in general. 

If you want to see- what the 
workin condense ae 
ts you a 

you get vee F 4 


In a special edition of their union 
paper ealling ‘for a strike vote, 
Buick Local 599 gave the follow- | demane 
ing picture of their on-the-job eon-{to use the Impartial Umpire only 
ditions: = a Shee cig basis. They want 

: : UAW Fair Practice 
ie Fant, OG: nah 8 Sere Clause in their contract and every- 
day life. Plant-gate hiring discrim- 
‘ination against Negro workers is 
ence again widespread in the GM 
plants. | 
The GM workers are solid for the 
‘UAW"s next major bargaining goal 
i—the 30-hour week with 40. heurs 
pay. Although’ this demand 


new model, with a few men added, 
we will wish we voted fer strike 


ity. That is, if we are still here, : 
the speedup.” 

In Factory 18: “Non-produetive 
— are being time-studied and agen 
rear Semen 7 as a pointed towards 1958, its ik as 
ing colnee | 1a rallymg call now by the auto 

: |workers in their current struggle 


70: The -werkersi.. 
baahitiietn. eetuliniaial against — and the ether beefs 


coffee would cost the company sé Yes, General Motors ‘struts high, 
much in: preduction ‘that it would ; wide and handsome, 4t's the tep 
not be permitted.” | | giant. monopoly in “defense” con- 

These are the conditions -even}tracts and in the auto market. But. 
after: the widespread GM localjthe bigger they come the ‘harder 
they fall. It's good for Ameriea to 
support the CM workers struggles 


In. Facto 
“were ’ 


ance settlements and improved lo- 
cal agreements. Says Local 599:/against this profiteering giant. 
“Unless we of the local agree to, a Ss yy aR 8 
mana t's definition of senior- 
there will be no | : 
ack a 
speedup, 


violations—that’s the lot of the ty TQ 
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UAW-CIO are refusing to allow 
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Ford-Plymouth Workers 


‘We Won't Handle 


Bloody Pistons 


on the dock and “no bloody pistons 
will be used by Plymouth 51 mem- 
| bers. 

The workers at Plymouth sent 
two telegrams last week. One to 
striking Perfect Circle workers, 
mone of UAW pledging solidar- 
ity and aid. 

The other wire went to Republi- 
can Gov. Craig of Indiana and said, 


DETROIT, — In the finest tra- 
ditions of labor solidarity, Ford Lo- 
cal 600 and Plymouth Local 51, 


their members to handle the bloody 
pistons of Perfect Circle- Co. of 
New Castle, Ind. Because of the 
unien’s action Chrysler Corp. +has 
notified the strikebreaking Perfect 
Circle that until the strike is settled 
they have ot get their pistons else- 
where. Ford Company officials 
were told by the four top officers 


of the 57,000 member Local 600 
that no Ford workers will handle 

“the bleody pistons.” 

Bill Manley, president of. Ply- 
mouth Local 51; told Plymouth 
management the union knew of 
100. cartons of pistons laying on 


state militia protecting scabs and 
acting .as strikebreakers. . . . Gesta- 
po like tactics are being used by 
State Government in attempting to 
force the union to bargain at the 
point of a bayonet, urge you with- 
draw iiilitia and allow the com- 
pany and the union to negotiate 
honorable settlement without use 


the dock at the Mt. Elliot plant] of guns, tanks, militia,” pigned Bill 
and that's where they would stay Manley, president. 


15th District Election 


Preview for 1956 


DETROIT. — A preview of the, the slogan, “Answer Mississippi by 
issues and how the people will vote electing another Negro to Con- 
in the decisive sag ws ook Cox gress.” 
now going on in 1 Dingell has come out for amend- 
pineal: Deatcint het: wee IH aieaty to the Walter Ril etre: 
vacant seat for Congress, caused 
by. the death of John Dingell is be-|L@w and favors a $50 tax cut. 


ing contested for by 21 candidates. -~The special primary election will 


aditionally 
Deal since the days of 1983 is con-|s04_runotf will be Dec. 13. 13. 


mera pee Have You Sent 


“we deplore your action of use. of 


In Your $5 or 
$10 to Press 
"Shea Ray Toye pos Fund Drive? 


population lives in the district, also 
REV. HILL is campaigning on|f= 


many Polish-Americans. 

Prominent candidates are Rev. 
Charles A. Hill, being backed by 
a wide range of citizens, John Din- 
gell, Jr.; and Councilman Eugene 
Van Antwerp. Van Antwerp was 
the Detroit Mayor who appointed 
‘The Score’ 

DETROIT.—Automotive ~News,'| 
house organ of the auto companies |} 
reports in its Oct 19 issue that 
6,000,000. cars were made in the | 
first nine months of 1955 
817,000 were sold. 
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DETROIT.—Auto workers here 
are calling the Eisenhower: Admin- 


~ listration the strikebreakers admin- 


istration. Guy Nunn, UAW broad- 
caster is one who hung the hated 
a“ of strikebreaker on the Cadi- 
c Cabinet. 

Nunn in a recent broadcast said: 
“In Washington Secretary of La- 
bor ed hag Mitchell rose to the New- 

Ind., crisis by declaring that! ; 
the government considers the situa- 
tion deplorable. . . . Mitchell then 
played the Perfect Circle Corpora- 
tion’s game by saying that he will 
see to it that it the company petition 


UAW Meets on 
Anti-Lynch 
Action Soon 


DETROIT.-—A State-wide meet- 
ing of all UAW-CIO Fair Practices 
Tommittee from local unions will 
assemble here towards the end of 
October to lay plans for a national 
FEPC-UAW meeting in’ Washing- 
ton when Congress opens in Janu- 
ary. 

High on the agenda will be 
backing for Congressman Charles 
Diggs, Jr.'s proposal to unseat five 
Mississippi Congressmen on the 
grounds they were elected by only 
half of the state's population. 

The battle for a anti-lynching 
law, long a goal of UAW will also 
be planned y the UAW _ leaders 
when they meet here. 


“It’s expected that the UAW 
meeting will back New York Con- 
gressman Powell's proposal for a 
march on Washington in January 
and the UAW part in that ‘will be its 
national meeting of its FEPC com- 
mittees from local unions. 

Meanwhile Michigan’s FEPC|™ 
law is now in force, some idea of 

what confronts them is seen by a 
glance at a recent report to a Con- 
| cressional precy Committee 
made by Bill Oliver, Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Director of UAW. 

Oliver quoted Michigan Unem- 
ployment Security Commission offi- 
cials reports that showed in samp- 
ling, 197 job orders im non-manu- 


facturing establishments 73.6 per- 


cent carried discriminatory specifi- 
cations (white only, ed. note). 


In manufacturing establishments 
carried | 


417 job orders, 82.7 percent 


requests for “white only.” Clerical, 


professional, 115 job orders, 82. 6 


| percent asked for “white only.” 


_ 


Parkside Hall, 3 


Day. Adinission 50 daily 
| .c-ume uemmroor, AES SOR mang Potty) pe, 3 


feat Saye i sh ana eS 
NOW IS THE TIME 
to Lend a Hand to Make this Year's 
LABOR PRESS BAZAAR 
THE BEST EVER! 


for decertification of the UAW at 
the company’s Hagerstown vand 
Richmond plants is ‘expedited.’ 

“Three times Perfect Circle man- 
agement has iniated decertification 
proceedings in the teeth of contract 
négotiations — despite clear cut 
worker votse for UAW.” 

Nunn then charges that Mitchell 
is in effect throwing-his_weight in 
‘with the company as a strikebreak- 
er. 

“This administration,” Nunn} 
charged, “might reasonably be call- 
ed the strikebreakers administra- 


tion. Interior Secretary -Douglas 
McKay's Oregon Chevrolet agency 
has be@n on strike for many weeks 
against a company demand that-the 
employees take a wage cut or get 
no contract .. . and McKay’s firm 
has been advertising extensively out 
of town for scabs. Perfect Circle's 
Board Chairman and President Lo-| 
thair Teetor (formerly assistant Séc- 
retary of Commerce) was the man 
who has publicly demanded that 
unemployment compensation be 
done away with completely.” 


* 


MEANWHILE in Detroit Arthur: 
Summerfield, biggest GM dealer in 
the country, now U. S. Postmaster: 
coecee ran into a storm of angry 

es of postal unionists. about 
ser 8 of postal workers.” 


Summerfield was in Detroit to 
praise the al system since he 
took over when the roof fell in on 
him as postal ieedoais got wide pub- 


work jleidande quotas are So %0 high 
the workers can’t make them (just 
Tike in GM, ed. note),- 

Al. Wemer, president of Local 
295, National- Federation of Post: 
Office clerks gave this example of 
speedup. The . cancelling table 
which ormerly had eight employ- 
ees, now has six, asa result several. 
workers have caught their hands 
in the machine trying to keep up. ~ 

James H. Rademachner, presi- 
dent of the Detroit branch of the 
National Association of Letter Car- © 
riers (AFL) said additional a 
have not been added to kee; 
with increased volume of mai 

“There are thousands os new 
homes in Detroit,” he said,. “but 
the same number of carriers have 
to take care of them.” 


* 


MICHIGAN Congressman John 
Lesinski, Jr.,. said complaints .of 
| workers: of an t un- 
able speedup appear justified 
and he is asking for a Congres- 
sional investigation of the treatment 
of workers. | 


Meanwhile U. S. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur Summerfield (who said 
some time ago in Flint for sales- 
men for his agency specified no one 
need apply over 40 years of age) 
told a meeting of political hacks 
here the slogan should be “Let's 
Help. Ike.” Mailmen and_ postal 
sorters rebutted by asking, “how 
about helpnig us?” 


Summerfield growled to news- 
men, what do they want to do, 


licity -to their charges that new! 


slow down VU. S. mail?” 


DEARBORN, Mich. — Carl Stel- 
lato, president of Ford Local 600, 
er unity of the one and one- 
member UAW- CIO lashes out 
this week at the * young men” be- 
boomed as “presidential timb- 
er’ by President Eisenhower. They 
are Goy, Craig, Ind, Gov. Kohler 
of Wis. 

Stellato points out that Craig is 
the one eke has declared martial 
law and has sided with the Perfect, 
Cirle Corp. in the importation of 
scab labor, using the Indiana Na- 
tional Guard for this purpose. 


strikebreaking game in his handl- 
ing of the Kohler strike in Sheboy- 
gan. He points out that on practi- 
cally every list of Republican ‘presi- 
‘dential possibilities as GOP stand- 
ard bearers Fag ‘56 both by 38 names 
pop up with increasing frequency. 

This strikebreaking, ~Stellato 


5 


| 
and NEARLY NEW—Clothes, 


Furniture, Books, Records, Toys, Electrical Appliances, Jewlry, 
Ceramics, Dishes, Radios, Canned Goods, Preserves, Novelties, | 
And We Need These Things NOW! 


If possible, bring your contributions to 2419 Grand River, | 
Detroit or call Woodward, 4.9015 for pickup. 
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cKa *, characteriscit of “enlight- 
en epublicanism extends di- 


Kohler has made his mark in the} 


GOP for Strikebreakers 


candidate for 1956, Stellato de- 
clared in Ford Facts, union news- 
paper, th ceandidate has to have a 
proven record of strikebreaking. 


He then turns to the record of 


former Assistant Sécretary of Com- 
merce Lothair Teetor, president on 
leave of the Perfect Circle Co. 
where eight men’ were shot two 
weeks ago from guns that state 
police said covered four tables in- 
/ side the struck plant. Teetor was an 
Eisenhower appointee. 


As a member of the Indiana 
State Legislature from. 1945 to 
1951 ‘Teetor voted against Work- 
men’s Compensation amendments, 
against the State Labor Relations 
Act, against Wage-Hour Law, 
against equal pay for equal work, 
against the State Public Housing 
Act, against FEPC and voted for 
segregation. 

He was given a key post in the 
Eisenhower Administration, wrote 
Stellato. Strikebreakers are ' thus 


rectly hive President Eisenhower's 
Cabinet. To be a GOP presidential 


COP favorite. “sons.” 


-DETROIT.—No. such haste was | 
evidenced by U, S. Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell to indict manage- 


ment of Perfect Circle for use of) 


guns against strikers as Was seen 
in his rush to indict the UAW for 
alleged violation of the Federal 
sg t Practices Act, a spokes- 

or Plymouth Local 51 said 
Hiast week. 

“Brownell should indict Pertect 
Circle manag a, use of 
Hj2gainst wo legitimately Seek- 
ing to Haine 
status by peaceful picketing back- 
ted up by fellow unionists” the 
| Plymouth local spokesman said. 


Hithe the Aseoenty Comers office used 
ms ". the union 
) a cas as, not a law 


ir economic} 


bitterly on how) . 


'No Haste by Brownell on This 


Reception for 
Civil Rights Atty. 


ception the evening of Oct. 28 
Room of the 
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When thie Rains Came 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THERE was something 
medieval in the.cry of the 
village fathers who went 


~up’and down the dark rain- 


Swept streets of our town 
all day and all night until — 
night. “Attention -all citizens,” 
sepulchral voice cried, | “drink no 
water, drink no 
water, drink nO 
water.” | 

The citizenry 
was teful 
for . Ma- 
yors proclama- 
tion that 
warned of dan- J 


~ger, the ‘se 


of typhoi 


ver, en 


on by the floodwaters that heeds 


into our town’s drinking supply. 
Forewarned is forearmed, and 
the Mayor advised alf citizens to 
boil their water at least five 
minutes before drinking. But 
the rains continued to fall, and 


_ by moraine, all our water supply 


was cut of. 

Listening to the announce- 
menf you recalled what you had 
read of the Middle Ages when 
the town crier ran ra the 
streets crying . the gue has 
struck, the pla ena ve struck. 
Thongh the ae. al came 
to us on a loudspeaker mounted 
on a truck—and later by radio 
+the genius of Henry Ford and 


Marconi could not overcome the 


connotations of the medieval 


cry. 

I pondered ruefully on the 
several long drinks of water I 
had unpredictably taken .in the 
hours immediately preceding 
the mayors proclamation. And 
further, I coudacet. suddenly 
greatly disturbed, whether my 
children. and my. townsfolk 
would escape the ravages of a 
plague, a plague, I insist; which, 


should it come, need never have 


* 

OURS is a region of abrupt 
wooden hills and swift streams 
that flow to that eastern Father 
of Waters, the mighty Hudson; 
nearby are giant dams where 


billions of gallons are pent up 
to satisfy the needs of the soit 


corte Te forty odd miles away. 
The freshets and brooks 


- during the rains go 
down the hillsidés like 


into’ wild warhorses. 


oy gen, colts. suddenly  trans- 
Rains’ fill the reservoirs -which, 


in ordinary times, seem ‘capable 
holding oceans, But water, 


amities whose worst atrecities 
we can forfend,-and that is the 
pant of my piece. To come 

with plague is a discon- 
certing thought, inded, but con- 
sternation is multiplied. when 


you know it could have been 


avoided. 
* 


YOUR ANGER rises when 
you recall that during the re- 
cent Diane floods some highly- 

ced. but antedeluvian engin- 
eers belittled the ravages by- de- 
~ seribing that calamity as pe 
“once-in-500-years — freak.” Na- 
ture laughed at that conten- 
tion within a. matter of two 


months. 


The very areas where the dis- 


aster struck during the time of 
Diana—most notably the state 
of Connecticut, the cities of Dan- 
bury, Waterbury, Winston, felt 
that eery sensation that people 
feel when they say here is where 
I came in. 
Again homes were torn from 
moorings, again families 
took to the highlands, or hud- 
died in  schoolhouses and 
churches; again fathers hunted 
desperately for families from 
which they were _ separated; 
again men and women and chil- 
dren died needlessly in re- 
morseless waters. 

What burns me in this time 
of floods is the knowledge that 
our Congress, inspired by the 
late FDR, Pros a Federal 
Flood Control Act, in 1936, to 
construct great reservoir dams 
in the big river valleys and to 
mitigate the effects of floods. 

A good beginning was made 
and the beneficent results are 
ascertainable. A Corps’ of Army 
Engineers was set to work, able 
men according to most reports, 
but when you consider the stingy 
sums of money which they. get 
to carry on you are_ horrified 


in this day and. age when as- - 
_ tronomical sums go to the con- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


By ELIZABETH LAWSON 


Y 


BEHIND the: announcement of Rep. Charles E. Diggs (D-Mich) 
that he will “challenge the seating of every Congressman from. Missis- 
sippi” when Congress reconvenes in January, is'a history of ninety - 


years of struggle to enforce 
the Second Section of the 


Fourteenth Amendment to 


the U. S. Constitution, on which 
Congressman Diss. will base his 
— 

“I intend,” said Rep, Diggs in 
an article in the Pittsburgh 
Courier of Oct. 8, “to challenge 
the seating of every Congress- 
man from Mississippi on the 
Some that they actually are 

representing only half of the 
citizens of their state. My. argu- 
ment in this action is supported 
by Amendment 14, Section 2 of 
theeConstitution of the United 
States.” 

This challenge of the Negro 
Congressman. who was’ elected 
by a coalition of Negro ahd white 
voters will be part of a many- 


_ Sided struggle against the forces 


responsible’ for the. lynching of 


}4-year-old Emmett Till last 


August. 

The move~has‘ wide backing. 
THe Los Angeles branch of the 
National Association for the Ad- 


vancement” of Colored People, 


for example, has addressed to 
each Congressman from Califor- 
nia a demand that he support the 
challenge to the seating of the 
Mississippi mémbers of the U. S. 


Congress: 
* 


THE HOUSE of Representa- 
tives has the power to deprive 
the Mississippi Conyressmen of 
their seats by virtue of two ar- 
ticles in the Constitution. Article 
1, Section 5, states that “Each 
House shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own members.” 

It was on the basis of this pro- 


‘vision that the House and 


ate refused to seat members 
elected from the Southern states 
during the thrée-year period of 
anatios that followed the Civil 
War. The ex-slaveholders, as part 
of their effort to undo the North- 
ern victory, sent to the House 
and Senate in December 1865 
the vice-president of the Confed- 
eracy, four Confederate generals, 
five Confederate colonels, six 
Confederate cabinet officers and 
58 members of the Confederate 
Congress. The U. S.-House and 
Senate, realizing that the revolu- 
tion achieved in four years of 
battle might be brazenly undone 
in the legislative halls, that the 


decisions of the war were being 
impudently reversed in the 
South, promptly sent these 
would-be Senators and Congress- 
men back to their homies. 


It soon became apparent that’ 


unless the basis of apportionment 
for members: of the U. S. House 
was altered, the Southern states 
would actually gain Congres- 
sional representation, at the very 
time when. violence against the 
newly freed slayes was at its 
height. Throughout the era of 
slavery, Congressmen had been 
apportioned according to the in- 
famous “three-fifths” clause of 
the Constitution; all free persons 
and three-fifths of the slaves 
were counted in detérmining the 
number of members to be seat- 
ed, This was, of course, an enor- 
mous advantage for the pro-slav- 
ery forces; and the more slaves a 
state had, the greater ‘was its. na- 
tional representation. 

+ 

WITH THE abolition of slav- 

ery the three-fifths clause became 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Tennessee Tops Our $$ Drive, Percentagewise 


The Tennessee Waltz is the 


top tune of our Fund Drive hit 
parade this week. That southern 
State leads the “Big Ten,” hay- 
ing gone over the percentage 
estimated by reader groups, for 
our $64,000 fund drive. Fol- 


confident 

Harry Truman did not help the 
— e State reach that fig- 
—— place, comes the 


ylvania Polka, at. 57- 


This area, 


Philadelphia 


city 
ptionall 


AREA PERCENTAGE 
1—Tennessee 104% 
2— Missouri 87 
3—East Pennsylvania 
4—Montana 
5—Ne:- England 
6— Wisconsin 
7—Illinois 
8—Illinois 
9—Michigan 


: 10—New Jersey 


As of Tuesday, we had_re- 
ceived $2,880.35, which brought 
our total so far to $16,361.76. 


Helping Missouri's quota was 


a meeting on Ceneva with our 
foreign editor Joseph Clark, 
who gavé an eye witness ac- 
count of the Big Four meeting 
there, and a preview. of the 
Foreign Ministers Conference 
which he will also cover for the 
Worker starting next week. $205 
pi Hoge na Aaa see Ag 


pate Sage na“ aes fin Chi, Now Yor 8, XT Yas or bee era 


Other highlights of the. week 
included $100 brought to our 
office by a group of progressive 
Brooklyn painters. A letter from 
Chicago with a contribution had 
the following to say: “I'm broke 
—but you are broke—so for the 


dearest, the greatest and most” 


courageous paper in the land 
and for Emmett Till, martyred 
son of the Negro people, a is 

a cmall $10. From my heart, 


a paper must live to see that cz 


Emmett Till did not die in vain.” 
There were various other 
amounts in appreciation of dif- 
ferent Worker writers. If you 
‘haven't sent any money wat 
please. send se og, Bh 


ever, you can afford, beca 


we reall eT a is bets cceek 
ing, are not crying wolf. 

yma Suh py eonccetnintl 
to P.O. Box 136, Cooper. Station, 


Pn 


inside THE WORKER 
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New Castle Strikers 
Standing Firm 


See Page 4 


Say PC Sets Pattern 
For Union Busting 
See Page 13 
Court to Review 
Smith Act Case 
See Page 2 
Act to Stay 
Deportation of 
Claudia Jones. 
See Page 2 
State Dep‘’t Uneasy 
At Policy ‘Slippages’ 
See Page 5 


Terror in South 


‘Can Till Trial 


Be Re-opened? 
See me 3 


Memphis Plans 


Another Scottsboro: 
‘See Page 3 


THLL RESOLUT ION 


AT ILLINOIS AFL 


A resolution “calling” for fed- 
eral intervention in Mississippi 
to bring to justice the murderers 
of Emmett Till, was not, as re- 


~ ported erroneously in earlier 


stories, referred tothe executive 
board, but had been passed by 
nvention of [Illinois Fed- 


of Labor? 


—o 


{ - 
4 


tiv file: i 
| 78 Ps 2 ke i+ 


_“Repr esentatives shall os boeuciioned satu fe SHS espective numbers, count- 
‘sealiiadatiede wemther of sons os Gabi State, cad ‘islinun "ack toed But when the right to vote at any elec- 
tion for the choice of ex Focubdect avi Vise Pretdeat af the Vahed States, Hives in Canglar the 
Executive and Judicial officers of a State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male in- 
habitants of such State, being 21 years of age, and.citizens of the United States, or in any way duitlned, except for 


in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the which 


participation 
| the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 21 a: of age in such State.”—U. S._ | 
Constitution, 14th Amendment, Section, 2. : wa 


» > ! 


90 Years Struggle to 
Enforce 14th Amendment | 


‘Support for Rep. Sees 
Plan Mounting Daily 


; 


o— 


the adveat of woman suffrage: 


(Continued from Page 1) 
obsolete and—strangely enough— 


the number of white-suprema- 


cist representatives in the House 
actually increased. For now not 
only three-fifths, but the entire 
Negro population was soaate + 
the ip ey EF This wou 
have advantage _ for 
democracy and progress, had not 
the rani slaveholders s bee 
of the 


immediately: upon the end 
— ae oe a n of terror that, 


| prevented 
Naar: fc 2 


nd Negro rep- 
resentation. fale of terror 


lasted fer ines years, until] the 


boginning of the era of Radical 
Reconstruction. 


It was im the effort to secure 
p-rmanently the gains of the 
Civil War the oath Anrend- 
ment was passed. “All pexsons 
bora er saturalized in the United 
Siates,” the first section of the 
Amendment declated, “and sub- 


ject te the jurisdiction thereof, 


are eitizens of the United States 
and of tie State weeasin they se~ 
s'de. Ne State shall make pr en- 


foree any law whieh shall abridge - 


the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States.” 


Sia ate ‘ecation 6 tha | 


Amendment was. the subject of | 


. ane debate in Congress and 


tae nation. eus Stevens, 
leader of the Radical Republican 
ferces : 


proposed to make voters, 


not 


population, the basis of — 


ent Had this pro 


been - 2: 


Poca se ae hastened 


would have furtheied the 
struggle for the ballot for some 
whe it still: the youth, the 
Indians on reservations, the mi- 


gratory = the poor whites 
of the South 2a) 


it 


* 


BUT Stevens proposal failed, 
and .a compromise section was 
worked into the sce amps = 
ment—a victory for prog- 
ress, ene which can be of 
enormous use today in the fight 
against white supremacy. This 


second section 


1d a member of Congress | munist leaders. 


, 


‘by the Communist Party. 
_ In San Francisco the Daily. the cold war against the Consti-| 


SGanine Selomians Leader Slated for Release October 23 


Pat McNamara (D- Mich) the right 


amendment. Speaking on _ the 
floor of Congress on the amend- 
ments second section, Represen- 
tative Sloan declared in 1866: 
“The object is to narrow the 
basis of representation as_ the 
number of those who exercise po- 
litical rights in the States is nar- 
rowed, and to widen the basis 
of representation as the number 
of those whe are enfranchised is 
widened. That is elearly the ob- 
ject of all propositions made, and 
the avowed purpose of all “who 
advecate them. Let us, then, sey 
so directly, and so put the ‘pre- 
vision into the Constitution that 


“no device, no ingenuity, can 


evade or defeat its practical ef- 
ee 


-proportion | 
as io iti ol teleeas acon 
granted without distinction of 


color or race.” 


THIS a to the Con- 
stitution, ratified by all Northefn 
and 12 Southern States, was de- 
clared in effect in 1868. In that 
year began the all-too-brief 


(Continued on Page 13) 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
MASS PRESSURE 


racist “justice” in Mississippi 


continued to build last csr § following the acquittal a 
month ago. of two white men charged with the murder of 


]4-year-old Emmett Louis Till. 


Two demands received concen- 
trated attention in mass meetings 
and conferences where the Till 
case was piecassed: (1) action by 
gene m the Department 


ma of Justice and. 


4 (2) congressional 


faction against 
seating the Mis- 


approval of the Negro press, as ex- 

essed in editerials during the 
past two weeks. Typical of the 
attitude of Negro editors was an 
editorial in the Pittsburgh Courier, 
a Republican paper, Oct. 8. The 
Courier , in part: , 

‘The thing the South, petonge 

fears most is any re- 


elega-|duction of its Congressional ‘repre- 


Philadelphia audience reiterated 
his pledge to challenge the right of 


Mississippi Congressmen to seats 


as long as that state disfranchised |i 


Negre citizens. Rep. Diggs’ pro- 
'posals got the almost universal 


Calif. 14 to Get High Court Hearing 


THE U.S. SUPREME COURT 
convictions of 14 Californians. 


agreed on Monday to review the Smith Act 
It was an first time the high court has agreed to hear 


the appeal in a Smith Act case since, its. original decision of June, 1951, upholding the 


constitutionality of the law and 


Eg 


the conviction of 11 national Com- ‘Pegple’s World, two of whose edi- tutional liberties of the American 


review the conviction in the Balti-: 
more and the second Foley Sq. 
case. 


On the same day the Supreme | 
Court granted a group of 360 
prominent Americans, including 


to file a “friend ef the eourt” brief 
attacking the constitutionality of 
the | MeCarran Internal Se- 
curity Law. This law is now be- 
‘fore the high court on an appeal 


freedom 
which were exercised by our edi- 
tors and other Smith Act victims 
and constituted their only crime. six months in eek ace cae with 
that Gen- 


that the aan ad 
|abroad make i possible to end imum sentence on all 


as “good reason to rejoice.’ 


It. refused ‘ to/tors are among the 14 Smith Act) people. Here is evidence that we 
' defendants, greeted the court's de- can win still bigger and more de- 
cision to review the California case cisive victories, that the : 
of the American people can force’ 


“Here is a victory to cheer full restoration of the Bil of 
about,” PW said editorially, “a vic-| Rights.” 


tory fer the democratic rights of 
of press and speech) THE 14 California rage ng 


Senne 


the cold eer’ 


* 


, 1951, 


were arrested on Jul 


and the trial, hose ae 


the convietion of all. U. §.. Dis- 

Judge William C. Mathes, 
who tried the ease, i max- 
fendants—| 
(Continued en Page 13) 


— 


oa 


hospitali 
ae oe status of her 


scheduled upon her release to be 
turned ever ‘to agents of the 
Immigration and Naturalization 


‘ed a serious heart ailment which 
has become 

prisonment, ‘eel has turned 
down repeated requests that she 
be permi 

health before further action is taken 
ae her. 


: Seek to Halt Deportation of Claudia Jones 


AN INJUNCTION seeking 


to halt Attorney General Herbert Brownell’s deporta- 
| tion ef Claudia Jones has been filed in the Federal District Court of Washington, D. C,! 


: 


-|sentation; which has enabled it to 


art in determiming 
nation threugh- 


A YOUTH rally to protest the 
murder . case held last Sun- 
in Abyssinia Baptist Chureh 

Rep. Adam C. Powell, who 

of the church, urge 

to their congressman’ to 

action on the Till case 

» Congress opens. In last 

labor rally, Rep. — 

had none a “march on Wash- 

to back up demands for 

seats te Mississippi rep- 

resetitatives and for civil rights 
legislation.” 

From Vatican City, the Pepes 

Osservatore Romano, 

cited the unpunished murder of Till 

as a “particularly bad example” ‘ot 


the “erimes of racism in the U.S.” 


smudge’ from * ve world fame of 
ithe fine and generous civilization 
= that ee nation.” The duty of 
this racism, 
"held “is imiposed en 
eatin etl with all sedis available, by 
their religion and by their _pa- 
t + ti tag 
Despite protests throughout the 
world snd’ Gis demands for De- 
partment of Justice action, U. S. 


|Attorney General Brownell said in 


a New York speech Sunday. night 
before the Interfaith Movement, 
Inc., that it was the “individual” 

of citizens to stop practices 
“odius to a free nation.” Brownell 
did not mention the Till case, but 
implied that all such cases are 


properly in. the jurisdiction of 
states. Brownell also asserted that 


Miss Jones, who completes a one-year Smith _Act jail sentence on Sunday, October 23, is on was little chance of federal 


Service for deportation. 
Despite the faet that she suffer- 


aggravated by her im- 


itted time to restere her 


In seeking the injunction, attor- 
for Miss Jones hope that 
win the opportunity to 


be: 
Leave Alderson, West Virginia 
on C & O train No. 6 at 9:19 


ne 


straighten personal ofeint. 
“Yet in: the case of Claudia 
Jones,” the Committee declared, “a; 


woman whe has been already im- 


prisoned for one year and hospital- 
ized three times during that ‘year, | 
the A General ‘refuses even: 
permission for a physical examina- 
tion by her own physicians. 


“This unheard of inhumanity. 


im ‘can be viewed only as-an act of 


wanton vindictiveness.” - 
The Committee also warned 


Aer cahar tae Seah hat aot cane 


zed for examination fa 


po rigors! : 
‘this the; IDM AGS < edt 


/ . 


discrimination unless 


were “educated” and 


rl sc to obey them. 
| * 

BUT on Monday, Mrs. Mamie 
Bradley, mother of the slain young 
|Negro, addressed 9,600 persons in 
| Washington's Uline arena whe de- 
manded that the Department. ot 
Justice investigate ‘conditions in 
Mississippi. Thé rally also urged 
Sen. Thomas Hennings (D- Mo) ‘to 


jcall Mrs. Bradley before his sub- 
,|Commaittoe on constitutional rights. 


ee i et 2a ae - \Movie: Long ives. Home (5)| 7 
‘Saturday, Oct. 22 "7:30. Revival. rs suet : 
On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. at Sullivan Show:(2) 8 By TOM FLINT - - : : CLEVELAND. . 
.|Colgate Variety Hour at) 8 | AN ISSUE before the speople of Ohio which has pi rsa sete more ‘real political-action 


sters (4) 11: 30° in os Gite & Ba with| than any single question within recent years is the need for new jobless compensation law. 


Big To us (2) Noon  - Ralph Bellamy (2) 9 How much ts i should be paid to an unemployed worker, for shat 
Football: Harvard -vs. Dartmouth 9:30 payments be deducted from state|to a maximum of $50 per week | account in Ohio has become an un- 
Reng ae {Loretta Young Show (4) 10 sponsored unemployment benefits? |and a maximum of $9 for depend-|touchable thing, 
pore ¥. = janis li on AA 15 5 ‘What's My Line (2) 10:30 This is the question. The answer|ents for a maximum period of 39 * 
a oa Only ‘Live (9)/Mr; and. Mrs. North (5) 10:30 /lies mainly in what the labor/weeks, and at.the same time vecog-| TWO EXAMPLES will illus- 
. (Fritz ae revival) Sunday News Special (2) 11 movement does between now and/nize any benefits. paid directly by|trate this point. In an expensive 
— ei age se ’. |Weather (4) 11:10 ) Nov. 8. the. employer under the various|brochure lying before me as | 
es ‘Show—Tmmy and. Jimmy - RADIO .. — This question was put to the/Suaranteed annual wage plans as|write we find these words: “Whzt 
Dorsey (2) 8 Saturday, ‘Oct. 22 Ohio General Assembly weal oe ah eng net to = the can sens Be han Ohio 
la Montor WRCA Noon to Midnight! but, under the tight control of non- educted from state - sponsored} Unemp The reserve 
jackie. Ge i ihe Honey- ive Beiees Football WCBS "1:30 labor elements, - anes ” — — — igh as Mg es find fee: July 15, avy Was ap- 
mooners (2) 8:30 Army-Cohimbia WRCA 1:35 — [deaf ear to the | ema {Compensation act. Such an amend-}proximately —$600,000,000. . The 
Movie: Tomorow the.World (11)|Football: Game of the week} However, this year, in spite of “og rig age seat a - paar’ brat CIO's Ne the brochure says, 
9. 1945 Anti-Nazi film with{ WINS 2 the absence of any real sentiment on a ai gs od Asvabiien this fund in double 
br 8 oe and Betty Field aa tae gene a a - the plight of ae Weg rate dignity hi . 3 ~ 3 . be Ngomd — : . by area - re- 
Star Jubilee—Mary Martin/Pittsburgh-Duke WABC 3: ere was one qualifying element fund unemployment com- 
and: Noel Coward in Together Notre Dame-Purdue WMCA 3:15} in the legislature which was miss- | search for work.” | Pensation at a time of high, em- 
f with gaat Show 4) as. cee "pad stations 6 Bg ae ing in po yor. a changing | WHEN big “ PW: A a Mec w lt get ge! faced 
immy urante tan ax, sports po itical climate torc the Jegis- I USIDESS Saw ; w uring an 
Gobel (4) 10. ‘Philadelphia - Orchestra — Eugene |Jators to give at least token Ree rf people meant business they be- daties that 4356 This brochure 
for United Cerebral Palsy.| Ormandy WCBS 9:05 eration to social legislation. The came alarmed. Republic Steel Cor- - og 19 t $126 million was paid 
All Star. Show *, 10. UN on the Record WCBS 11:15) Assembly amended Unemploy- | poration, Thompson Products Co.} eps oyde in eae ben- 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 | RADIO : ment Compensation Actegranting a (Mr. Frederick Crawford's outfit), iy t only $58 million re- ’ 
Conquest—Man's Flight to Fly—| Pk EPS aad slight increase in benefits. Standard Oil Co., White Motors, ‘ceived into the fund, or a d<ficit 
m (2) 11 ers and the rest of the big ones started | °f $68 million. 
1 As We See It—AFL series WABC|, Another indication of the chang-| , campaign almost over night to|_What the Ohio Inform:fion 
Major Barbara} - Noon ( a — sg the: fact raise at least a million dollars to| Committee did not do. was explain 
Grinch) (4) Il: :45 Monitor WRCA Noon to Midnight - , i Cas hermes - aged defeat—they ‘hope—the CIO-AFL| why this was the case in 1955? 
TV | World Affairs Report WCBS 12:15) 21). 4, lay before the leotodatines . + 65 eg proposal. Immediately They do not want . admit that 
Sunda Festival of Opera. WOR 1:30 initia. ig metropolitan daily news- big corporations by maintain- 
y,. Oct. 23 per proposal in the form of an_- initia in a bling a low labor tumover duc to 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. | Symphonetie— Mis hel Piastro|tive petition. This initiative ‘peti- oa Dvggmey resco 
UN in Action (2) 11 WCBS 2 tion called for a substantial -im- ong ote and ream news. Pub-} rr ean net only of a 
: : th been drawn ut manpower tee that 
‘Wenderama — Children’s variety Football — Giants vs. Pittsburgh provement in the unemployment eS far and wide to -“warn” ‘ef they have “earned” a very low 
plet” to pre- rate which is not ad- 
Look st Russia (4) 1 _ NY Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 : " vent the spread of hunger in Laas Batra te maintain the fund at a 
Press Conference (7) 1 [News *VA8C 6 : | POLITICAL ACTION of this/ods of unemployment. level corresponding to the present 
Dean James A. Pike, discussion | Edgar Be ; Show with Gary kind cannot be taken too lightly REALIZING that the face of “relatively high” employment lev- 
- (7) 1:30 rosby ww BS 7:05 by even the most reactionary leg-| the el. It was for this basic reason that 
E on New York (2) 2:30 T Me WARC 8 , » ‘pia apeae the Republic Steel ‘Corporation, | 
ye own Meeting islators. While it is true the!» ithe labos movement began te in- 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 |Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8:05 Ghin Cisse A I off the anti-union Thompson Products le tee ae a 
Dr. Benjamin Spock (4) 3 Book Hunter WOR 9:15 - ere of tha tnietie ve. {COR Standard Oil, ete, was Oye see rer 
consideration of the initiative pe- l, lh ment ef the se-ealled “guaranteed 
Adventure —Museum of Naturali'UN Report WCBS 11:15 “ ; . much too hard to go before the - se a a sai 
N Report tition until the very last moment,. . ' y¢ }annual wage” provision in union 
(2) 3:30 , ery people to plead in their behalf! 
sexies MOVIES it nevertheless felt that it expedi- they turned over the million dollar contracts.  . 
; | Over and abeve this sort of eon- 
New film: Adventure in Warsaw|¢®t to. make a token concession. “kitty” to a front committee called|. “*" > nf mags 
(Polish musical comedy, Stanley The Assembly amended the law t0/QOh io Information Committee fusmg Ormation handed out 
permit a small increase in bene-/| (Qj), by the Ohio Information Commit- 
tee ane all the other front cominit- 


History 
) Zod Parade (4) 3:30 
Face the Nation (2) 4. 
Maurice Evans Presents Alice in 


Wonderland (4) 4 Marty, Sutton yf ‘f 
Bowling (11) 4 Mister Roberts, Academy of Music ™ oe alban mage pe F Now there are all. sorts of}... os, propagnada also reflects 


Lats Take A Trip (2) 4:30. UN} 14th St. Also at Riverside am" branches of this front eommittee| 
Bad Day at Black Rock, 68th St. be renege ays 4 maximum of which are sending out wolf 288 ay Tagen arena bie brsi- 
Starts Sunday (toda y) penden te womens organizations, the ness had another inet ait. 


Cabinet of Dr- Caligari (revival); The state constitution also pro- peerage “small” business; farm- 


Sth Ave Cinema vides for referral of a proposed law, am pea rag action machinery of 
sh | ‘the labor movement: began to 


Two Cents Worth of Hope and | as well as the of the people | ‘Sage 
the White Line (Italian), World to initiate. the legislature ‘Aoshi front organizavion has |show Signs of new life. Meetings 
Gate of Hell (Japanese 50th St.|rejected the CIT-initiated law to been pressed into service—Smaller/are net only being called but are 
‘Guild increase benefits under the unem- Business of America, Incorporated. better attended than usual when 
|Dr, Knock (French), 55th. St. a coimpenentinn law, the Lond rey ate soup oe aes questions of this kind. 
, - “AE 2» 0 pF we set up a committee to 
i Tales of Hoffmann (English), | peo ple were to sign the pe-| lee th deste ee be pect apy vc igen ~ te 


| Heights thio to the tune of nearly a hun- 
| My Man Godfrey with William|dred thousand signatures which,|2°¢ the employes of small busi-|headed by the secretary of the 


FRL,; NOV. il Powell (revival), Club Cinema, | of course, they did, and the propo- | "©*- Pa : Consumer League of Ohio, Miss. 
i “kitty” Elizabeth Magee. 


430 6th Ave. Sat. 8:30 and 10:30/sal. was then certified and will be}. The million dollar “kitty” is; of 
HEAR Steve Nelson, ahs ™ ick | Tike. Asslo Workers locals have 


Bll DRAMA put on the ballot Nov. 8. course, producing bales of slick 
gti Charney, The proposed amendment in the leaflets, bulletins, booklets. and| issued nearly-a hundred thousand 


Witiewe . ard, 4th St. Theatre broch Not since the New Deal/ leaflets in Cleveland area. :l- 
Scott Nearing, unemployment compensation act | brochures. _since the New 

: Nora Stanton Barney pone Rockies amie will, phones by the direct vote | days when pay envelopes were ready and the State CIO is sche- 

or Cis inherit the Wind, National of the people, _increase benefits stuffed with attacks on FDR's pro-|duled to release a tremendous 

‘Hunts Point Palace Bus Stop, Music Box pa Se , posed social security legislation quantity of material which will net 

ae Blvd. & 163 St. Plain and Faney, Winter Garden. | (including unemployment _ insur- i refute the CIO’s phony claims 

a mg . Aveta bee Pa a ee as Coronet. . — 5 ance} hes eapthing like the current | but call upon every worker in the: 

| ubert BOS ;f OY ad ge seen 

i re Penny. Opers, Theatre de Paqd dg ti’ oN OGY i | There is a strange note running 

ae ail ; 9 City. pics, City Center through ” P Pa ai the 

A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY Amato Opera, 159 Bleecker St. & SATUR AY BE, tga toes egepambie aos 

FROM NEW POLAND - Aida—Sun. & Tues. | words as economic crisis, “ae- 

Manhattan pression,” “recession,” ete. in the 


CSADVENTURE Qe corcce"ice Phone | ganmerratngz cht lial, pamphlet" hoklt 


” -, ART EXHIBITS - st 18 Bt, 2nd floor. ‘Contribution. See.|of t itt ev 
Ls WARSAW (Rockwell Kent's. first: show. in. 14). MR. & WOW AR, ' . iomomat Nat } wipes meting which 
B meine Art of. Toda : Gallery, eve; 7:30 p.m. at. big Se Secteins advances as reasons 
ang Northern Hotel, 57th St. ) why the slight increases unemploy- 
Ave.. af | Maa: 4 t pensation should not be: 
Fernand: Leger. Exhibit, Peris Gal- % ALA PALL. T at Bris , aiaik > denadalie ey hie time, 
| Ft, e ) unding |they say. The as our oR 4 bal-| 
ance .in the unemployment benefit 


~<a | a . - , raw? Bey 
oon peor rrr rie 


“Two New 8.Session Courses in Literature, 2 
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- nothing in common’ with genuine 
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THE 55 ELECTIONS 


NEGRO REPRESENTATION 


The Negro people represent a 
considerable portion _of popu-| 
lation in New Jersey (300,000). 
They have a right to representa- 
tion. in all levels of government. 
pi ane gue ge Ate gg 
semblyman, no State Senators, no 
Congressmen, no Negro j 
The failure of both parties—Repub- 
lican and Democrat—to give the 
Negro people real representation 
on party tickets, constitutes °dis- 
crimination in the political . field. 
This is a scandalous: situation ‘that 
must be rectified. 

While we justifiedly criticize.and 
condemn the terrible crimes com- 
mitted against the Negro people in 
Mississippi, we should, at the sam 
time, clean up our own house here 
-in New Jersey. One of the best 
ways of doing this is to guarantee 
greater representation for the Ne- 
—-gro people in the State Legislature. 


NEGRO CANDIDATES 


The three Negro candidates for 
the Assembly are: Van’ Y. Clinton, 
Democrat, in Essex; Reverend J. 


Vance Mclver, Republican, also in 
poets and Mrs. Esthér Thomas, 
Republican, -in Hudson. Mrs. 
‘Thomas is the first Negro to ever 
be nominated by either of the two 
old parties in Hudson County for 
the State Legislature. 

Together with the various labor 
candidates_all three Negro candi- 
dates should be elected to the As- 
sembly. This would mean a more 
liberal, a better legislature than 
we have had in the past. Voters 
‘should cross party lines to accom- 
plish this progressive objective. 

The unity of the labor move- 
ment with the Negro people's 
‘movement for - representation in}; 

overnment would-be a decisive 
orce for progress in our state, It 
would guararitee the election of 
both labor and. Negro candidates. 
It would represent a democratic 
advance for the people. It would 
be a real blow. at jimcrow in gov- 
ernment, and the vast majority of 
the people of our state would 
benefit as a result of the election 
of candidates closer to the people 


Communists | 


Expose 
Write in “Candidate” 


NEWARK. — The Communist 
Party of New Jersey, through its 


spokesman, Louis Malinow, has is-}conf 


sued a warning that the “write in 
candidacy” of Sally Winkler, as! ful 
County Register’ in Essex, has no 
association with the Communist 
Party or the organized left. — 

In recent weeks ‘this:same Sally 
Winklef has. been head of a so- 
called “Committee of Working; - 
Mothers,” a “South Ward Commit- 
tee for a "Nees judge, and a 

“N.Jj, Committee Against a Fare 
Increase.” “committees” are 
composed of a small group of dis- 
ruptive elements, some of whom 
have been expelled from the Com- 
munist arty. Their activities have 


efforts of. the people to organize 
around’ vital issues. 

This group portrays themselves 
as spokesmen i the left. In real- 
ity they play a harmful role in the 
people's coalition, in. the fight for 
Negro rights, in ‘the trade unions 
and in the election ign. Their 
adventurist line akin that of the 
Trotskyites, 


The Communist position on the: 
state elections is aimed ‘at uniting 
labor and the people to defeat Re-; 
tangs reaction, ‘and to elect la- 

liberal,-Negro candidates. To 
further this objective, one to put: 
forward “a program for peace, 


economic security and democracy 

more sharply and clearly to the 

voters, the Communist Party had 

See ae ee 
usser_ for Essex 

: The disruptive activities of a self 

appointed “write in” eandidate, 


Mrs. FDR Backs 


Stevenson 

; HEMPSTEAD, N.Y. 
Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt. wil 
“enthusiastically” -support Adlai 
Stevenson for the. Democratic 
> tearm rel hing mama 
‘the newspaper Newsday 
today in a copyrightstory. ~ 
A correspondent of, the Long 
ee sees ie Seon 


4 


3? 8) 


the 


i es = 


and more cognizant of their needs. 


with no support among the. people, 
is an adventurist move. designed to 


lynching; 


be done. 


use .progressives. All progres- 
— should be aware of the harm- 


activities of this group. | 


‘dom Fund was collected. 


t to bring the mur- 
derets of Emmett 'Pill-to justice, to 
end segregation and force the 
Justice Department to act to up- 
hold the Constitution, continues 
and is growing in New Jersey. Aj* 
round-up .of activities shows the 
following actions last week: 


CIO leader urges reduction of 
Congressmen from Mississippi -as 
long as Negroes are denied the 
right to vote; 


2,000 people attend NAACP 
rally in Montclair; 


Editorials, letters to newspapers 
demand justice; 

aye all out for NAACP as 
TiH murder shocks many into 
action; 

Masonic Knights protest Till's 


The fight 


jersey City NAACP holds mass 
rally; 

Elks Lodge condemns Misissippi 
in Till case. 

These: and many other similar}. 
actions indicate that Jerse gil 
Negro and white — ey nd. 
horrified by the horrible | tt 
of the 14-year-old Negro lad, are. 
determined that something must 


MONTCLAIR RALLY 


The biggest audience at any of 
the numerous mass ralliés' held 
throughout New Jersey, packed 
the St. Mark’s Methodist Church, 
to hear Herbert Hill, an official 
of the NAACP and Rev. D. C. 
Rice, pastor of the Union~ Baptist 
Church, Montclair. More than 
2,000 persons packed the church 
and $1,500 for the NAACP’s Free- 


Hill attacked «both parties for| 


their failure to take a stand on 
the Till. case. He. ealled the Su- 
preme Court decision on desegre- 
gation the NAACP’s Bs eatest vic- 
tory,” but said it was followed by 
‘the. manicured. Ku-Kluxism” 
“White Citizens Councils” organ- 
ized for the “open oenne of 
defying thé Supreme 


Rev. Rice declared that “Amer- 
ica is on trial before the world.” 
He charged that “we're next door 
to Mississippi here in Montclair 
and challenged his’ audience to try 
and buy a home in certain resi- 
dential areas in Montclair. Ne- 
groes are also barred from certain 
town and business positions the 
minister said. 


SUPPORT NAACP 


The Negro press reports that 
support for the NAACP. and its 
fighting fund for freedom has 
multiplied following the acquittal 
of the lynchers: Churches are tak- 
ing up collections for the fund. 
Contributions and new member- 
ships have poured into the Newark 
ibranch. Volunteers are offering 


their services in soliciting new} 


— 


members and funds. 


REDUCE MISSISSIPPI 
CONGRESSMEN : 

Arthur Chapin, State CIO Hu- 
man relations director,called. for 
reducing the number of Congres- 


sional seats allotted to. Mississipp: 
and other Southern states that 


‘deny Negroes the right to vote. 


He cited a provision of the VU. S. 
Constitution which provides for 
such reduction in a letter to the 
state's 14 - Congressmen. Chapin. 
asked support for this proposal 


Martha Stone's Trial Begins 


NEW HAVEN.—The Smith Act 
trial of Martha Stone, chairman of 
the N.J. Communist Party, and 
her seven Connecticut co-defend- 
ants opened Friday, Oct. 14; be- 
fore Judge Robert Anderson. A 
panel of 111 jurors were being 
questioned by the judge in the 
process as selecting the trial jury 
of oa lus. four alternates. 

While the jury selection is under 
way the Circuit Court of Appeals 
has reserved decision on the de- 
fendants request to waive trial by) h 


jury. The defendants made the re- 
quest due to the terrific pressure 
or juries to convict Smith Act de- 
fendants regardless of the evidence. 
A score of members of thé ‘panel 
revealed the: were personally ac- 
quainted with members of’ the 
Grand Jury that did the indicting. 
One member of the panel was ex- 
cused when she said one of the 
defendants, Alfred: Marder, was a 
student of hers. She said she could 
wm “only pleasant memories of 
od another prospective 


juror admitted. knowing a relative 


of one of the defendants. She was 


|HENNINGS SAYS 


also excused when she said her 
heart would tend to ‘govern her 
mind. 

A delegation was present in the! 
court réom from New Jersey. The 
Martha Stone Defense Committee 
announced that there will be reg- 
ular delegations to the trial from 
this state. The Committee urged 
protests be sent to Attorney CGen- 
eral Brownell to end this and all 
Smith Act. trials. 


7,500 IVE WORKERS STRIKE 


NEWARK. —Over 7,500 West- 


inghouse Electric Corporation 
workers, members of six IUE-CIO 


locals, walked out on strike in New 


Jersey last week. The strike was 


called after negotiations failed to 
reach agreement on a new contract. 
The:company’s demand for a five- 
year contract, with a 23%%c raise 
spread over the length “of the con- 


ters are part of a nation wide walk- 


tract, was turned. down by. the: 


wolivard, The 7, 500 ; 
out against the giant monopoly by 
the IVE. 

Picket lines were set up at the 
‘Newark,... Jersey _ City, Trenton, 
Bloomfield. Belleville and Metu- 
chen plants, In Newark about 2,- 
200 workers are involved, Bloom- 
field-Belleville 2,800, Metuchen 3. 


000, Trenton 750, and Jersey City 
300 workers. Production workers 


at the Jersey City plant belong to 
the UE. “i ; 


The Westinghouse Corporation 
thas been running huge ads in the 
daily papers trying to sell the idea 
of a five year contract, and appeal- 
ing to the workers to accept the 


company offer. The strike at mid-}- 
night last Sunday was the worker's} - 


ae to the pomaginay propa-/| 
ganda. 


of| ~ 


hy 


which will be introduced in Jan- 
uary by Congressman Diggs. of 
Michigan. : 
LETTERS, EDITORIALS : 
Even the ‘reacti Newark 
Star-Ledger was f to com- 
ment editorially on. the Till ‘case. 
The editorial headed “The shame 


lof racial justice” was notable, by 


its absence of redbaiting, The 
editorial spoke about the fact that 
the jury was all white in a state 
“where the: two races are almost 
equal.” It found this “shocking.” 

An Asbury Park man, in a letter 
to the local paper, demanded ac- 
tion by the Justice Department. 
He said “The “brutal murder ot 
Emmett Till cries out for justice, 
and wé must resolve that his cries 
shall not be in vain.” 

In the Newark News two Wee- 
uachi high scchool sophomores 
\declared: “This case should not 
be dismised lightly, but should be 
prolonged until justice is done, 
and the minority — of this 
country get a fair dea 


GENEVA SPIRIT 


1S DUE TO DEMOS | 
SIKESTON,. Mo. 
Election of a Democratic Con; 
gress last year freed Président Fis: 
enhower from the “war hawks” in 
the Republican Party and paved 


the way for the Geneva four: 
power conference last July, Sen. 
Thomas C. Hennings Jr. (D-Mo), 
declared here. 

Hennings ke at a dinner 
given in ‘Gy Sea by Southeast 
Missouri Radioceatd Hennings is 
expected to be a eandidate for re- 
election next year. 

He. said President Eisenhower 
could have gone to a. “summit” 
conference two years ago when 
it was first proposed by Winston 
Churchill, .but he. was “then a 
prisoner of his own warlike talk 
of the 1952 campaign and a cap- 


‘tive of the a element 


in hi own'pa 


. Hear Charles Nusser, WVN], 
= on the radio od = 


Al & 
: * 


"In Storm or 


NEWARK.—The | big storm «in, sip 
Newark was not the biggest event 
that occurred last week end. Trains 
were stopped, floods closed roads, 
trees were 


to deliver 


down, cars| bi 


‘tolonly “kept them . alive,” 


People waiting. for the 
{ie up. apo 
Foe sa of he, Wanker give } vn 

trenton et 


per.jeda “ : 
a a tye ae aa we ha 


ssi event! ask \s0} 


t'-The Worker 


wcoenbons case. “If we ite Sowt her: have, 
e 
“maybe we would have been spiel 
to free them.” 


papers. Th 
they had never experi 

oe a oe Rud 
6 thou 


me 


another home a 1S-yedt-old 
was. at home. 


a 


One couple (the husbadd gotithe meetin 
jout of a.sick bad) travelled to a 
suburban to deliver 
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‘Negro Rights in Mississippi — 


BEHIND the announcement of Rep. Charles E. Diggs (D-Mich) 
that he will “challenge the seating of every Congressman from Missis- 
sippi’” when Congress reconvenes in January, is a history of ninety 
years of struggle to enforce é | ) 
the Second Section of the 


Fourteenth Amendment to 
the U. S. Constitution, on which 


Ch 


~ eenterea as .second ciassmacter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
bifice at New York, N. ¥.. under the act of Merch 3.. 1879 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


THERE. was something 
medieval in the cry of the 
village fathers who went 


- up and down the dark rain- 


swept streets of our town 
all day and all night until mid- 


night. “Attention all citizens,” a 


_ sepulchral voice cried, “drink no 


water, drink no 
water, drink no 
water.” 

The citizenry 
was eful 
for. the Ma- 
yors proclama- 


“tion that 


warned of dan- 


= 


nt | | 
on. by the floodwaters that broke 
into our town’s drinking supply. 
Forewarned is forearmed; and 
the Mayor advised all citizens to 
boil their water at least five 
minutes before drinking. But 
the rains continued to fall, and 
by — all our water supply 
was cut off. : 

- Listening to the announce- 
ment you recalled what you had 
read of the Middle Ages when 
the town crier ran through the 
streets crying the oat has 
struck, the plague struck, 
Though the announcement came 
to us on a loudspeaker mounted 
on a truck—and later by radio 
—the genius of Henry Ford and 
Marconi could not overcome the 
connotations of the medieval 


I pondered ruefully. on the 
several long drinks of water I 


‘had unpredictably taken in the 


hours immediately preceding 


m 
my ~townsfo 


would the ravages of a 
~~. eins I insist, which, 


it come, need never have 
happened, 4 
OURS is a region of abrupt 
wooden hills and swift streams 
that flow to that eastern Father 


When the Rains Carnie 


amities whose worst — atrocities 
we can forfend, and that is the 


7 _— of my piece. To come 


wn with plague is a discon- 
certing thought, inded, but con- 
sternation is multiplied when 
you know it could ‘have been 


avoided, 
* 


- YOUR ANGER rises when 
you recall that during the. re- 
cent Diane floods some highly- 
placed but antedeluvian engin- 
eers belittled the ravages by de- 
scribing .that calamity as “‘a 
“onc. in-500-years. freak.” Na- 
ture laughed at that conten- 


’ tion within a matter of two 


months. 

The very areas where the dis- 
aster struck during the time of 
Diana—most notably the -state 
of Connecticut, the cities of Dan- 
bury, Waterbury, Winston, felt 
that eezy sensation that people 
feel when they say here is where 
I came in. 

Again homes were torn from 

moorings, again families 
took to the highlands, or hud- 
dled in schoolhouses and 
churches; again fathers hunted 
desperately for families from 
which they were separated; 
again men and women and chil- 
dren died needlessly ‘in re- 
morseless waters. 

What burns me in this time 
of floods is the knowledge that 
our Congress, inspired by the 
late FDR, passed a Federal 
Flood Control Act,-in 1936, to 
construct great reservoir dams 
in the big river valleys and to 
mitigate the effects of floods. 

A good beginning was made 
and the beneficent results © are 
ascertainable. A Corps of Army 
Engineers was set to work, able 
men according to most reports, 
but when you consider the stingy 
sums of money which they get 
to carry on you are_ horrified 
in this day and age when as- 
tronomical sums go to the con- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Congressman Diggs will base his 
fight. 

“I intend,” said Rep. Diggs in 
an article in the Pittsburgh 
Courier of Oct. 8, “to challenge 
the seating of every Congress- 
man from Mississippi on the 
ground that they actually are 
representing only half of the 
citizens of their state. My. argu- 
ment in this action is supported 
by Amencment 14, Section 2 of 
the Constitution. of the United 
States.” ~ 

This challenge of the Negro 
Congressman who was elected 
by a coalition of Negro and white 
voters will be part of a many- 
sided struggle against the forces 
responsible for the lynching of 
14-year-old Emmeétt Till last 
August. 

The move has wide backing. 
The Los Angeles branch of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
for example, has addressed to 
each Congressman from Califor- 
nia a demand that he support the 
challenge tothe of the 
Mississippi members of the U. S. 
Congress. 


THE HOUSE of Representa- 
tives has the power to. deprive 
the Mississippi Congressmen of 
their seats te virtue of two ‘ar- 
ticles in the Constitution. Article 
1, Section 5, states that “Each 
House- shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own members.” 

It was on the basis of this pro- 
vision that the. House and Sen- 
ate refused to seat members 
elected from the Southern states 
during the three-year period of 
reaction that followed the Civil 
War. The ex-slaveholders, as part 
of their effort to undo the North- 
ern victory, sent to the House 
and Senate in December 1865 
the vice-president of the Confed- 
eracy, four Confederate generals, 
five -Confederate colonels, six 
Confederate cabinet officers and 


-- 58 members of the Confederate 


Congress. The U. S. House and 
Senate, realizing that the revolu- 


tion achieved in four years of 


battle might be brazenly undone 
in the legislative halls, that the 


decisions of the war were being 
impudently reversed in the 
South, promptly sent these 
would-be Senators and Congress- 
men back to their homes. 

It soon became apparent that 
unless the basis of apportionment 
for members of the U.S. House 
was altered, the Southern states 
would actually gain Congres- 
sional representation, at the very 
time when violence against the 
newly freed slaves was at its 
height. Throughout the era. of 
slavery, Congressmen had been 
apportioned according to the in- 
famous “three-fifths” clause of 
the Constitution; all free persons 
ang three-fifths of the slaves 
were counted in determining the 
number of members to be seat- 
ed. This was, of course, an enor- 
mous advantugé for the pro-slav- 
ery forces; oe the more slaves a 
state had, the greater was its na- 
tional heapreagngekion. 


WITH THE abolition of slav- 
ery the three-fifths clause became 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Tennessee Tops 


The Tennessee Waltz is the 
top tune of our Fund Drive hit 
parade this week. That southern 


State leads the “Big Ten,” hav- 


pe : 
‘would be another waltz, wouldn't 
it Missouri Waltz, thou 
_ reasonably 
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with the rest of the areas not 
doing so hot, as one can see by 
New Jersey's 19 percent. 
AREA PERCENTAGE 
1—Tennessee 
2— Missouri 
8—East Pennsylvania 
4—Montan.. 
5—Ne-~ England 


’ €6—Wisconsin 


7—Hlinois 


Our $$ Drive, Percentagewise 


was collected for the fund drive, 


cago produced $132. | 
Other highlights of the week 
included $100 brought to our 
office by a group of progressive 
Brooklyn painters. A letter from 
icago. with a contribution had 
the following to say: “I'm broke 
—but you are broker—so for the 
greatest- and most 
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New Castle Strikers 
Standing Firm 
See Page 4 
Say PC Sets Pattern 
For Union Busting 
See Page 15 
Court to Review 
Smith Act Case . 
See Page 2 
Act to Stay 
Deportation of 
Claudia Jones 
rane See Page 2 
State Dep't Uneasy 
At Policy ‘Slippages’ 
See Page 5 


Terror in South 
Can Till Trial 
Be Re-opened? 
‘See Page 3 


Memphis Plans 
Another Scottsboro 

: ~See Page 3. 
“We Shall Not Rest” 
Poem to Emmett Till 

See Page 8 

What Hollywood Can 
Learn from Italy 

: ~ See’ Page 9 
TV's $64,000 : 
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*‘peseniocesitads shall be oe 


ing the whole number of persons 
ate ae hate ofialumauiien eit col Venn Pamndent ob tee Utned States 
Executive and Judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 


in each State, e 


ee OE + ee 
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at Says . . awe 


ano te sve States according to their respective numbers, ‘count- 

Indians not taxed. Bet wh tight roe thle 
resentatives in Congress, 

Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male in 


habitants of such State, being 21 years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way iitleed! except for 


participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 


representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 


‘the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 21 years of age in such State.”—U. ey 
Constitution, 14th Amendment, Séction 2. 


90 Y Years Struggle to 
~ Enforce 14th Amendment § 


(Continued from Page 1) 


obsolete and— ely enough— 
the number of white-suprema- 
cist representatives in the House 
actually increased. For now not 
only three-fifths, but the entire 
Negro population was counted in 
the apportionment. This would 
have been Fo atte for 
democracy progress, had not 
the former slaveholders : 
immediately upon the end of the 
Civil War, a reign.of terror that, 
among other things, prevented 
Negro wag gree Negro rep- 
resentation. reign of terror 
lasted for three- years, until the 
beginning of the era of Radical 
Reconstruction. 


It was in the effort to secure 
permanently. the gains of the 
Civil War that the 14th Amend- 
ment was passed. “All persons 

er naturalized in the United 
States,” the first section of the 
Amendment declared, “and sub- 
ject te the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they re- 
© State shall make or en- 


citizens of the United States.” 
The second section of. the 
Amendment was the subject of 


heated debate in Congress and — 


the nation. Thaddeus. Stevens, 
leader of the Radical Republican 


forees : id a — of Congress 


voters, not 


proposed to 


population, Pe basis of — : 


representation. Had this 
been it ented! 2% we 

N people and hasteved 

egro a aste 
the advent of woman ned ey 
it would have furthered. 
ae the ballot for some 
‘who it still: the youth, the 
Indians on reservations, the mi- 
 .gratory workers, the poor whites 
ef the. South, and residents of 
Oriental! birth. . 
* 

BUT Stevens proposal failed, 
and a compromise section was 
worked into the 14th Amend- 
ment—a victory for prog- 
Fess, one which can be of 
enormous os today in the fight 
‘against white supremacy. This 
second section of the 14th 
Amendment, although continuing 
apportionment according to 
population, provided for a de- 


crease m representation when- 

ever citizens are unjustly depriv- 

_ ed of the right to vote. The sec- 
tion reads in part: 


“When the right to vote at any 
election for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, 
_ Representatives in Congress, the 

Executive and Judicial officers of 
_ & State, or the members of the 
: thereof, is denied to 

any of the inhabitants of such 
State, being 21 years of age and 
citizens of the United States, or 


- in any way except for 
e aueee wr aes or other 


pina lags ae of representation 


_ therein shall be reduced in the 


which the number of 
| citizens shall bear to the 
taal ‘number of citizens 21 


emnhiasis—M. §S.).- 
There was then, and there can 


« Sothgk Kooper in aie in- fact that the 
3 ap © 


et! ates, in. ratltyane, ths 


amendment. Speaking on the 
floor of Congress on the amend- 
ment’s second section, Represen- 
tative Sloan declared in 1866: 


“The object is to narrow the 
basis of representation as the 
number of those who exercise po- 
‘litical rights in the States is nar- 
rowed, and to widen the basis 
of representation as the number 
of these whe are enfranchised is 
widened. That is clearly the ob- 
ject of all propositions made, and 
the avowed purpose of all who 
advocate them. Let us, then, say 
so directly, and so put the pro- 
vision inte the Constitution that 
no device, no ingenuity, . can 
evade or defeat its practical ef- 
fect. Then every State must make 
its system of elective franchise as 
broad as the political power 
which it desires te exercise in 
the government.” 

The Joint Committee on Re- 
construction, compesed of mem- 
bers of both House and Senate, 


reported: 
““Your committee came te the 


REP. DIGGS 


conclusion that political power | 
should be possessed in all the | 
States exactly in the proportion 
as the right of suffrage should be 
granted without distinction of 
color or race.” . 

THIS Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, ratified by all Northern 
and 12 Southern States, was de- 
clared in effect in 1868. In that 
year began the aill-too-brief 


(Continued on Page 13) | 


Support for 


Rep. vm 


Plan Mounting Daily 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


oe MASS PRESSURE against racist “‘uastice” in Mississippi 
> + = +. continued to build last week, following the acquittal a 
ae month ago of ‘two white men charged with the murder of 


14-year-old Emmett Louis Till. 
Two demands received congen- 
trated attention in mass meetings 
and conferences where the Till. 
case was discussed: (1) action by 


ma the Department 
- of Justice and 
a (2) congressional 


Mich) a native 


of Mississippi,|’ 


addressing 4 
Philadelphia audience reiterated 
his pledge to challenge the right of 
Mississippi Congressmen to seats 
as long as.that state disfranchised }i8 
Negro citizens. Rep. Diggs’ pro-/@ 
' 'posals got the almost universal 


munist leaders. 


case. | 


On the same dey the Suaphedse | 


‘prominent Americans, 

Pat McNamara (D-Mich) the right’ 
to file a “friend of the court” brief 
attacking the constitutionality of 
the : 1950 McCarran Internal Se- 
curity Law. This law is now be- 
fore the high court on an appeal. 


In San Fragpisco the Daily’ 


eva spirit is being 


Calif. 14 to Get High Court Hearing =: 


THE U.S. SUPREME COURT agreed on Monday to review the Smith Act} 
convictions of 14 Californians. 


the appeal in a Smith Act case since its. ori 
| constitutionality of the law and ~~ 


It was the first time the 


as “good reason to rejoice.’ 
“Here is a victory to cheer. 


which were exercised by our edi- 
tors and other Smith Act victims 
and constituted theif only crime. 

“Here is evidence that the Gen-| 
‘ reflected at home, 


that the thawing of the cold war 
abroad make it possible to end. 
the cold war against the Consti-' 


iginal decision of June, 1951, ‘upholding : the 


the convietion of 11 national Com-| People’s World, two of whose edi-, tutional liberties of the American 
It’ refused to tors are among the 14 Smith Act! “people. Here is evidence that we 
review the conviction in the Balti-' defendants, greeted the court's de- can win still bigger and more de- 
more and the second Foley $q. | Cision to review the California case ; cisive victories, that the pressure | 


-| Rights.” 


a 


high court has agreed to hear 


‘of the American people can force 
full restoration of the Bill of. 


* 

THE 14 California defendants 
were arrested on July 26; 1951, 
and the trial, which cons 
six months: in 1952, ended with 
the conviction of all. U. §. Dis- 
trict Judge William C. Mathes, 
who tried the case, im max- 
imum sentence on all defendants— 


(Continued on Page 13) 


iy the Communist Party. : 


Negro Woman Leader Slated for Release October 23 


scheduled upon her release to. be 
turned over to agents of _ the 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Service for dépertation. 


Despite the fact that she suffer- 
ed a serious heart ailment which|. 
has become aggravated by her im- 
prisonment, Brownell. has turned 
down. repeated requests that she 
be permitted. time to restore her 
health before further action is taken, 
against her, | 

In seeking the. injunctions attor- 
oo for — Jones hope that hel, 

| win. opportunity to be), 
nee me for -examination and 
en of the status of. her’ 


needs may not be readily available. 


15 ape aproaagl ag ega nd br other cases 
ty Be Fea cheals ae : 


pot depart 
Agel od Fable owbstss i 


Pa f . 


fl 


Of Negro Leadership, 
It has been pointed out that in, been assisting 

the event of deportation to her |fense has portrayed her threaten- 

native British West Indies, medical ed depor 


_” years of age-in such State.” (Our ‘and rectiperative “facilities she wanton vindictiveness.” 


Seek to Halt Deportation of Claudia Jones — 


AN INJUNCTION seeking to halt Attorney 
tion of Claudia Jones has -been filed in the Federal District Court of Washington, D.C. 
‘Miss Jones, who completes a one-year Smith Act jail agai on Sunday, October 23, is 


ral 


Herbert Brownell’s deporta- 


If pending actions in Claudia 
Jones’ behalf are successful in 
staying her deportation it is ex- 
pected that she will arrive in 
New York City on Monday, 
October 24. 

Her schedule would be: 

Leave Alderson, West Virginia 
on C & O train’ No. 6 at 9;19 
p.m. Sunday, October 23 and 
‘arrive at Pennsylvania Station in © 
New York City at 10:15 a:m. 
Monday, Octeber 24. (Ail times 


are faced. ete 


—_ 


THE COMMITTEE for Defense 
which bas | 


in Miss Jones 


“an, act of 


rtation as 


ther cas the Af >, Gen 
cy. 


_y|that when, Miss Jones was convitt- 
ed ‘under the Smith Act not only | 


straighten personal affairs, 


“Yet in the case of Claudia | 
Jones,” the Committee declared, “a 
‘woman whe has been already im- 
prisoned for one year and hospital- 
ized three times during that year, 
the Attorney General refuses even 
‘permission for a physical examina- 
‘tion by her own physicians. 


“This unheard of inhumanity 
can be viewed only as an act of: 
wanton vindictiveness.” 

venue 


The Committee also 


was she to serve one year but pay 
a $2,000 fine as well. 

Fines must be paid © prior to 
'the release of the prisoner. The 
Committee has ur 
and associates of Miss Jones make 
contributions t meet the fine. 

Contributi should be sent to 
| Comeniton for Detense 


umed |them, with 


that friends |ington. 
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approval of the. Negro press, as ex- 
pressed’ in editorials during the 
past two weeks. Typical of the. 
attitude of Negro editor was an 
editorial in the Pittsburgh Courier, 
a Republican paper, Oct. 8. The 
Courier declared, in part: , 

‘The thing the South, ineluding 


| Mississippi, fears most is any re- 
iduction of its Congressional repre- 


auentions which has enabled it ‘to 

y so large a part in determining 
Fs policies of this nation through- 
‘out its history.” 


A YOUTH rally to protest the 


‘Till murder case held last Sun- 


day in Abyssinia Baptist Church 

heard ye Draeas Adam C. Pewell, who 

ore of the church, urge 

their congressman” to 

“same action on the Till case 

when Congress opens.. In Jast 

week's labor rally, Rep. Powell 

a “march en Wash- 

" to back up demands for 

seats to Mississippi rep- 

\resentatives and for civil rights 
législation.” 

From Vatican City, the Pepe's 
newspaper, Osservatore Romano, 
cited the unpunished murder of Till 
as a “particularly bad example’ of 
the “crimes of racism in the U.S.” 
The paper called en U. 8. Cath- 
olics to help “remove this ‘eolor 
smudge’ from the world fame of 
the fine and generous civilization 
of that great nation.” The.duty of 
Catholics to o this racism, 
the paper held,“ “is imposed on 
all means available, by 
their religion and by their pa- 
triotism.” : 

Despite protests throughout the 
world and the demands for. De- 
partment of Justice action, U. S. 
Attorney General Brownell said in 
a New York speech Sunday night 
before the Interfaith Movément, 
Ine., that it was the “individual” 
duty of citizens to stop practices 
“odius to a free nation.” Brownell 
did not mention the Till case, but 
‘implied that all such cases are 
properly in the © jurisdiction of 
states: Brownell also asserted: that 
there was little chance of federal 
laws stopping discrimination unless 
the peopel were “educated” and 
persuaded to obey. them. 


* 

BUT on Monday, Mrs.’ Mamie 
Bradley, mother of the slain young 
‘Negro, addre%sed 9,600 persons in 
Washington’s Uline arena who de- 
manded that the Department, of 
Justice investigate. conditions in 
Mississippi, The rally also urged 
‘Sen. Thomas Hennings (D- Mo) to 


call Mrs. Bradley before his sub- 
committee on constitutional rights. 


Mrs.- Bradley told reporters in 
Washington that she hoped to get 
an interview with some officials in 
the White House while in Wash- 
Mrs. Bradley seemed. non- 
plussed at the fact that all pleas 


‘| from masses of American citizens 


officials for White 
goverr ger bow ih 


re ¢ / if i + 
ris 4% » 


e 


an interesting analyses support- 
ed by an_ editorial, pointed. out 
recently that the ~Republican 
high command “with the sanc- 
‘tion of — Presi- 
dent Eisenhow- 
er has de- 
veloped a stra- 
tegy for 1956. 
of ignoring the 
leaders and or- 
anizations of 
labor and ap- 
pealing directly 
to the “indivi- 
dual worker.” | : 
The “WSJ's .analysis ought to 
be read and studied by every 
trade union leader notwithstand- 
ing its source because it carries 
beth important information and 
a much needed warning. 


Willard Shelton, — editorial 
writer of Labor's Daily, also po 
litical eolumnist-of CIO News, 
commients on the WSJ's political 
piece; but he _ pollyanishly 
brushes it off and concedes the 


— mien wt = Bac Spa by 6 cor ge Morris 
Strategy fer Labor Votes 


THE Wall Street Journal, in - 


eee Oe me ee me ee ee ee 


Its °56 


contempt for -labor leaders, the 
President invited a group of busi- 
nessmen (as always) and not a 
single labor leader, to spend the 
Labor Day holiday with him in 
Denver. We are further told that 
the GOP plans no niore efforts 
to “appease” labor leaders with 
+ ea Ra as it tried when 
Plumber's president Martin Dur- 
kin was named (at the sugges- 
tion of Cardinal Spellman, we 
are now told) to the Labor Sec- 
retary post. 


THE WSJ'S analysis observes 
that Michigan GOP Chairman 
John Feikens is especially ag- 
gressive in pushing for the above 
strategy. This, apparently ex- 
plains why he has been press- 
ing for the indictment of the 
United Automobile Workers on 
charges of using union funds in 
ener of the senatorial can- 
didate it endorsed. The strategy 
is not only to*‘ignore the official 
union machinery but to apply 
laws, and enact new ones, like 
Wisconsin's Catlin law, a virtual 


|By ABNER W. BERRY. ree 

SINCE LAST SEPT 12, one week before the Till murder case trial opened in the 
Mississippi Delta, Memphis has been preparing “rape” frame-up of six young Negroes 
which rivals that attempted on the Scottsboro case. And the latest news is that the 


‘ 


government, through the FBI, has 
given Tennessee an assist by arrest- 
ing a Negro in Chicago recent-| 
ly and holding him for extradi- 
tion. The FBI, incidentally, show- 
ed more alertness and efficiency in 
has been shown in tracking down 
witnesses for a Mississippi murder] 
case or the murderers of two Ne- 
groes in that state. , | 

The details-of the frame-up have 
been ata he te clipping from 
two Memphis daily newspapers — 
the Commercial Appeal and the 
Press-Scimitar, 


* 
THE PRESS-SCIMITAR on 
Sept. 12 headlined a story “Kidnap- 
Attack Suspects Are Being Sought.’ 
According to the story, a white 


woman, 36-year-old, not named, 
had complained to the sheriff's of- 
fice of Shelby County that she had 


aiding an attempted ag 


EMMETT TILL 


Roy Jennings under the headline: 
“4 NECROES SEIZED IN WO- 
MAN ATTACK.” The - story, 
based on the opinions and hand- 
outs of Lt. John Carlisle, of the 
sheriff's. office, now. claimed that 
six Negroes were involved, despite 
the fact that up to now the com- 
plainant had mentioned four. 

The story told by the police was 
based, they said, on “confessions.” 


They had “broken” the case with 


the “confession” extracted from 
16-year-old Thurman Coleman, 
the suspect the sheriff's office had 
been or age about just three 
days before, It was alleged by 
the _police that young Coleman 
implicated five others. Coleman, 
according to the police, claimed 
to have been the “look-out,” and 
nothing else, the usual dodge in 
the. police construction of crimes 
for which they have no solution or 


| 


for “crimes” which, indeed, were 
committed in warped minds. The 
“look-out” is promised a light sen- 


labor: leaders, too, never were 


able’ to do more than just ap- been dragged from a car at 9:25 


a.m. that day and assaulted and| PFess reports that the whole drama 


ban on political action by unions, 
as conceived by the complainant 


to limit effective political action 


“Jegal opinion has generally held 
~~ that it is impossible under Missis- 


peal to the “individual” mem- 
bers. 
It is better to look the facts 
squarely in the face now than 
to be sorry on the Wednesday 
after the first Tuesday in No- 
vember, 1956. . 
“THE Wall Street Journal 
points to a campaign docament 
issued. by the “Senate Republi- 
can Policy ‘Committee” which 
says, “This administration - be- 
lieves each worker is an indivi- 
dual.” Taking it for granted that 
~ the merged labor movement will 
give endorsement to the Demo- 
crats, with hardly a labor leader 
openly committed for the GOP, 
a top Republican spokesman. is 
quoted as saying “our only hope 
is to al directly to the in- 
dividual worker.” It is further 
suggested that the appeal will 
be “aimed even more at work- 
ers wives.” | 
~~ "Phe talk is of a “peace and 
prosperity” appeal with the ad- 
ministration not only to claim 
credit for policy at Geneva but 
as well for an expected cut in 
taxes and coricessions on social 
security, minimum wage, hous- 
ing. construction, school aid and 
such. . 
Such being the strategy, the 
President in his recent Labor 
. Day message deliberately made 
no mention of organized labor 
as such and to emphasize fur- 
ther the administration’s line of 


. 


‘Till Retrial ible, Attorneys 
Vill Retrial Possible, Attorney 
THE ACCUSED lynchers of Emmett Till can be brought to’trial a second time, 


with the possibility of this time securing a conviction for murder, in the opinion of two 
* prominent Detroit lawyers, interviewed by the Michigan Chron icle. While public opin- 


by unions. 

In its supporting — editorial, 
WS] recalls how the late Sena- 
tor Taft carried his campaign in 
Ohio to the “individual” work- 
er. We recall how he even went 
into the 100 percent unionized 
steel plants in his very active 
campaign. He won the election 
by the biggest majority ever 
rolled up by a Senatorial candi- 


date. 
*% 


THE ABOVE facts of life have 
been often pointed out in the 
past. But I have yet to see a 
real answer from someone in 
authority in the political action 
machinery of the AFL or CIO. 
Our labor leaders still talk of 
a “labor endorsement” as though 
it was an actual commitment of 
every union member. The Re- 
publicans simply aim to take 
advantage of the fact that labor 
leaders in most cases have a 
very limited political influence 
among their members. 

The truth is that only a small 
minority of the members are ac- 
tive in the:trade unions and not 
many more are even consciqus 
of the policies and decisions of 
the handfuls at membership 
meetings, executive boards _ or 
conventions. Our unions are so 
bureaucratically run that the 
members see their policies and 
decisions as something handed 


raped twice by a group of young 
Negroes. She said that at the time 
she was “jerked out” of the car 
she was on a date with a white 
male companion to whom the car 
belonged. The male companion, 
later identified as re ye se 
the papers report, told po e 
was Licke through a Negro neigh- 
borhood when the anonymous Ne- 
roes drove up in a “dark gray 
Ford” and forced him to the curb. 
Shaw told police he momentarily 
eluded the offending car only to be 
chased and caught by the Negroes. 
Then, according to the fantastic 
story spun by Shaw and the still 
unn white woman, she was 
snatched from the car and taken 
behind the house in front of which 
the car stopped—and raped. Shaw, 
meantime, remaining in his Car, 
was allowed to proceed to a filling 
station to notify the police. Later 
in the same pre-dawn the woman 
went to a police station and told: 
roughly the same story, according 
: 


to the police. 

But the Press-Scimitar in its very 
first story gave the whole. frame 
up away with this paragraph (the’ 
fourth from the top): —~ : 

“Police said the woman -has a 
record, of disorderly conduct, drunk 
and soliciting.” 4 


IT WAS also-revealed that both 
Shaw and the woman had been 
drinking during most of the eve- 
ning, preceding the fantastic events 


(Continued on Page 10) 


} 


they reported. It also came out in 


jon is outraged by the acquittal of 
Roy Bryant and J. W. Milam, ad- 
itted abductors of the child, 


sippi law to bring them to trial 
again on a murder charge in any 
form. » 
However, Attorney Basil Brown, 
| to Con 


_ 
. 


| 


| 


opening of the case,” he declared. 


had to hunt down prosecution wit- 


was. made to bring in the witnesses 


even when officials were informed 


Jamount t “action on the part of 
the state 


iea’s cast but which they ignored|tarily move for a retrial, on these 
land to some degree even covered! grounds, and that Federal inter- 


up, then there is ‘the pcssibility of; 
ederal intervention and the re- 


Atty Brown referred to stories 
in the Negro press that reporters 


nesses, and that very little effort 


: 


of their whereabouts. i 
Such actions, he felt, on the past 


of officials would 


vention, on the grounds that pub- 
lic officials conspired to violate the 
Constitution, could be secured only 
by great public pressure. 

A similar belief that there was 
grounds for Federal intervention’ 
to secure a second rhurder trial 
was voiced. by Attorney Milton R. 
Henry of Pontiac, Jegal chairman 
of the NAACP of that city. 

The Till trial, the attorney noted 
“abounds in r—the. matter. of 
ppressed witnesses is notable,” 


| 


| 


and Shaw and strained through a 
police department which knows 
well the ways of white supremacy 


neighborhood. 


come to the police to claim a “black 
chased three Negroes during their 
dragnet search. According to the 
Commercial Appeal of Sept. 14,| 


optimistic a 
conveniently forgotten that the 


| Chang 
to that described by the complain- 


County 5S 


not bear out the complaint on sev- 


| leased.” 


.'the Federal government 


justice,” transpired in a Negro 


Within a day’s time Memphis 
police had a “suspect” who had 


car” from which the cops had 


tors were not at all 
ut their case. It was 


the investi 


“dark gray car had now been' 
to a “black car. . . similar 
ing witness.” But the reasons for 
the sheriff's pessimism were cited 
as oT by the Commercial Ap- 
reporter: 
P slnveati tors for the Shelby 
riffs office indicated 
they were far from any confession 
at present. They also were saddled 
with a niedical report which did) 


eral points.” 


’ 
’ 


THE MEMPHIS reporter added 
in his story that the complainant 
had a police record and had’ 


claimed she was “assaulted a total| 
of eight times before she was re- 


Three days after. this pessimis- 
tic report appeared the Commer- 
cial Appeal ran a signed story by 


—_ “a 


— ~~ 


although this was not alleged when 


tence as a rule in this type of case. 

Coleman’s - “confession” _impli- 
cated Robert Wright, 15; James 
Tidwell, 20, and Dennis Mabry, 
20, all of whom were immediately 
arrested and arraigned, But at 


their arraignment, despite the pp- 
lice claim. of “confessions,” all four 


pleaded “not guilty,” their case 
was bound. over to the Grand Jury 


and they were indicted along with 
two missing defendants on Sept. 
30. 


* 


THE CONNECTION of the six 
indictments with the Mississippi 
events was made clear in the po- 


lice-construction -version .of the 
alleged crime. The cops attributed 


to young Wright the statement 
that one of the Negroes saw the 
white woman sitting in a parked 
car and shouted: 

“There's a white woman, let's 
get her!” | 

Then after -they found there 
was .a man with her, the police 
version of their reaction puts these 
words. in the mouth of one of 
them: 

“One of our boys whistled at a 
white woman in Mississippi and 
they killed him. You had better 
get going. 

This was told to Shaw before 
he had been. hit with fists and 
bricks, the police version puts it, 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Say 


a murder trial, 
necticut. 

“In this case the Supreme Court 
ruled, in effect, that the people 
cannot be bound by a mock trial 
but only by a trial which is a trial 
in fact, a trial according to our 
views as to. due process of law.” 

It is the obligation of the Fed- 


in Palko vs. ,Con- 


b- 


eral government, under civil rights) there would 


laws, he asserted, to act when state 
officials fail to protect . Constitu- 
tional rights. Legally, he noted,; 


Emmett Till, though dead, still| judge 
s the same Constitutional; Wayne County 


rights as he did when alive, and 


has the’ 


7 
> 


gal precedent in which state had lynching. 
appealed from the jury verdict in 


STILL another attorney, quoted 
in the Chronicle article John W, 
Roxborough II, chairman of the . 
Michigan NAACP legal committee, 
pointed out that Mississippi has 
two statutes covering the. crime 


committed—dne -providing a death 


penalty on conviction, the other a 
10. year lty. After. acquittal 
on one , he.also ‘felt that 
e a greater possibjl- 
ity of securing a conviction under 

The fourth attorney interviewed, 
Nathan J. Kaufman, former 
: assistant 


e tant prosecu- 
, felt that the “double jeopardy 


the state to suppress or conceal] 
| 
a 


jerty without 


same obligation: to otect them,’ 
ett/just as property~ rights are pro- 
tected. ee ; 


“The ‘governmen* is. not impo- 


itent matter—Brownell 
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By CARL HIRSCH 


THE BIG NEWS last week from New Castle, Indiana—hardly, mentioned in the 
press reports of the higbly-publicized labor dispute here—was that the strike was unbroken. 
Three weeks of martial law had wrought many changes im this lively industrial town. 


but it had not restored the out- 
put of piston rings at the Perfect 
Circle plant here. 


On the southeast edge of town, 
the old PC found was quit, 
flanked by more mili “protec 
tion” than the U.S. ‘mint. A UAW- 
CIO picket, one of five, kept a 
tally sheet as a trickle of people 
made theix way into the plant in 
the early morming. He had listed 
the foremen, s office 


upervisors, 
workers going through the picket 
line. But the tally of production 
workers had stopped at 30. 

“About one out of ten,” he said, 
“and that's all they Tl get if they 
keep this plant open until the year 
2000.” 


This stubborn fact, plus a series 
of other favorable developments, 
this week brought courage to the 
300 striking PC workers here and 
to the iaadood of others who 
have struck Perfect Circle’s oper- 
ations in nearby Hagerstown and 
Richmond, we perry 


THE NEW “al elopments were 
these: 


' throughout the country were 
clamping a tight boycott on the 
use of Perfect Circle rings in the’ 
assembly of autos. 


Protests -across this state and 
across the U. S. were making the 
Periect Circle situation “a politi- 
cal hot potato,” tied as it was 
to armed strikebreaking by a Re-} 
publican mayor in the town of | 
New Castle, by a Republican) 
governor who called out: the Na- 
tional Guard, by a Republican Ad- 
ministration. which had the head| 
of this union-busting company, | 

| 


; 


Lothair Teetor, sitting in the Eis- 
enhower cabinet as assistant sec- 
retary of commerce. 

Specific opposition from labor, 
taxpayers, mérchants, the families| 
of guardsmen has made it difficult! 
for Indiana Gov George Craig’. 
to continue maintaining martial 
law over this section of Indiana. 
In fact, this week about half of}: 
the militia was withdrawn. In the. 
squat tan-brick headquarters of 


in demanding tha 


UAW-CIO here in New Castle,! 
the workers were conducting an 
ae strike operation. 


6 
a hamburger’ and coffee, | 


One thas 370 leader explained: 
“Were going to hold tight on 
our end. 


proportions and we are asking the 
whole labor movement to get be-, 


hind us im @ fight where we're|° 


‘ taking on big. business and the’ 
Cadillae Cabinet.” 
* 

THE ACCURACY of his state- & 
ment was borne’ out this week by |°* 
articles in the major financial and! 
industrial journals which high- 
lighted the New Castle strike as_| 
a test run for anti-union employ- 
ers. Business Week linked the 
Perfect Circle strike_ with. the strike, 


Uv, S. see 


But we feel that this/ 
sirike has now taken on national | tion a) Association for the Ad- 


trial igh —— twice 


Andslnaadl 


Wats Scab.” National 


guardsman 
Auto workers in many areas piketline into struck Perfect Circle plant in New Castle, Ind. 


duct a similar anti-mmion cam- 
ee by the Kohler Co. 

-Slarring, over the truth, the Per- 
fect Circle ad ‘wound up with the 
plea that “the company does not 


fee) it proper to contiziue negotia- 


tions with a union representing 


only a minority of employes.” 
* 


THIS has been the companys 
pretext for strikeberaking — its 
charge that the UAW-CIO does 
not represent 
workers in the three Richmond 
and Hagerstown plants. 

There. will be an NLRB election 
next month in which the company 
is trying to decertify the UAW- 
CIO. However, even by 
employer Taft-Hartley Ps 
fhe union now is within the law 
t the company 
bargain for all plants. 


the majority of} 


NEW CASTLE, Indiana 


okays car carrying scabs pass 


As of now, the UAW-CIO has} 8°" 
‘been and remains the official bar- 


gaining agent in all of the struek 
‘plants. 

The Perfect Circle strike this 
week was being actively sup- 
ported by workers throughout the 
US. who see the employer-gov- 
ernment gang up against the PC 
workers as one of the main reasOns 
why labor: is now finalizing an 
historic merger. 


| 


| 


|strike was fought u 


it is not 
as strikebrea 


REPORTS that scabs were be- 
ing used t0 operate the W. T. 
Smith lumber mills in Green- 
ville and Chapman, Alz., brought 
new tension to this strike-bound 
area. : 

Picketlines of the 500 Intexna- 


blasts Went off on the oa - 
the homes of compan ae ones 
Floyd McGowin a 

pervisor Frank Palmer. gp Shee 
strikers were arrested Oct. 12 for 


| 
| 

tional Woodworkers (CIO) mem- 
| bers were ana veoh dynamite 
| 


com 
fu 


UFFALO, N. ol saw ty two 


—— creme 


ers are part of a vigoorus labor 
tradition. Going back to Eugene 
Debs and toe the 1935 Terre Haute 
al strike, there is a record of 
high labor solidarity in this state. 
| Back in 1937, the Little Steel 
in Indiana's 
Calumet area to the northwest. 
Many PC workers recalled that 
the Republic Steel pickets were 
fired on, and ten of them killed. 
to forget that here, 
eaking armed troops pa- 
trol the town, and particularly 
after the shooting of strikers here 


Special interest centers in the|on Oct. 5. 


UAW-CIO plants, in the hundreds 
ef similar auto ‘industry supplier 
plants strung out across the mid- 
west from the Detroit hub. Like} 


pro-iworkers in these plants are still 
fighting for the UAW-CIO 1955 
contract pattern. 

* 


Workers 
about Republie 
er, who vowed to “go back to 


ike |hoeing” potatoes rather than 
at Perfect. Circle, many of thei : ely 


in to the union. What especially: 
recalled Girdler's words was 2 
statement last week by the head of 
the Perfect Circle company to the 


) HERE in Indiaya, the PC work- 


effect that “We will never have a 
pareatrenify Resp og vans 


here also remember | 
Steels Tom Cird- 


je Rcnhy tn Alabenss Reacher Gatthe 
° Telephone Workers Picket - 


strikes settled last week A-13 


Engineering Co. USW a d- 
ed a 3-day he mo her 
industries with a 19 cent hourly 
package for 800 employees. 
*« 

CIO UNITED AUTO Werk- 
ers in Sheboygan, Wisc., called 
on State attorney general Ver- 


machine guns as saamel b 
law, said UAW. , 


* 


THE AMERICAN economy 
will get into serious trouble if 
leaders brush away problems cre- 
ated by automation, ClO~pres- 
ident Walter Reuther told the 


— block which "formerly 
nine hours to make, Reuther 


said, is now machined automatic- 
ally in 14 minutes without a 
human hand touching it. 
* 
THE TAFT-HARTLEY Act 
was praised last week by NLRB 


general counsel Theophil Kamm- 
as an emancipation act for 


he individual worker. 
* 

ABOUT 450 government jobs 
eliminated during the 
months by the installa- 
high speed electronic 


Processing machines in 
gton agencies, it was an- 


‘By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


Conn., chapter of the Na- 


vancement of Colored People, 
commented en the wire from Pres- 
‘ident Eisenhower to 
Connecticut, New Yor 
| Jersey. 
“The President extends his deep-| 
sympathy to the people . 


whe have suffered so grievously 
‘from these floods im such rapid 


succession, it read in part. 


Said Rev. Taylor: “We need! 


amo rethan sympathy.” 
In Gaceil, aan uk the Sela 


evacuatec Aug. 19 were 


REACHED by telephone 
Wednesday, Rev. Julian Tay-| 4 nrhomg 
lor, president -of the Ansonia, government. There never has been 


vernors of 
and “New 


their homes, redecorated and paint. 
led, only to see them flooded again. 
“One of our big needs here is 
representation in the city 


a Negro official in Ansonia,” said 
‘Rev. Taylor. : 


* 

WEEKEND floods in seven 
Northeastern states resulted from 
swollen streams, rivers and lakes 
after an “extra-tropical cyclone” 
gathered over the Carolinas and. 
‘wound upward over 2 path which: 
coincided in many parts with that 
of Diane. 

In an arc stretching unevenly 
from Pennsylvania to Massachiw- 
setts, three 
Claimed 42 lives and caused an es- 


timated half billion dollars’ dam- 


od a 
_ As in the Ang. 19 Bash foods 


days of new rains) 7”. 


ers filed new initial claims foe un-; 
‘employment insurance. -Ansonia’s 
jumped percentageWise 100 per- 
cent. 

Before the new floods, unem- 
ployment ovet the state in flood- 


emg g°Y ~ peer a ya gms FR 


ow of 2,722 among the 48 firms 
affected, normally employing 17.- 
379. Earlier, when the state had 
7,800 still 
‘nine reporting firms had the heav- 
iest. load of unemployed, damage} 
thad ‘been so great. 

Just before the recent 
400 members of the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers Union, which! income 
has contracts at. Ansonia, Torring-} 
ton, and Thomaston, still were out 


 Ansonia’s 


flood, | of 


in Torrington.” 

: In Waterbury, a recent issue of 

the paper of UAW Local 1251, 

‘pointed out that “Hlood-hit. firms 

‘such as “ABC have -very bright 

| for post-flood assistance 
uding. tax relief; long-term, 


ise of increased government con- 
jeracte. Employes,’ it said, “do net 
thave such relief to: fall back on.’ 
| President Ralph Daddesio of 
the Seovill local. of UAW, asked 
about the coming special session 
the Connecticut legislature, 
~— housing. but mat "he bie. 
ut that “ ig- 
gest int dane is for low-rent heus- 
‘ing to come from the Federal gev- 


ernment.” He declared labor “defi- 


~, 


low-interest loans; and the prom- 


> 


. there are six, and the 


(Continued from ‘Page 2) 


period. ef democracy in the 


South, knewr in -our history as 
Radical Reconstruction—an era 


- which was brought to-an end’ b 


an alliance of Northern. capital- 
ists and Seuthern plantation own- 
ers. There have , however, 


Tepeated attempts ever since by 


the Negro people and their allies 


to enforce the Amendment. At 


the turn of the century, the 
ker Bill was introduced 
inte the House; it was a proposal 
te determine by the 12th cen- 
sus the number of persons il- 
denied the right to vote in 
to bring ay “anya bes 
Cengressmen in line wi 
second section of the 14th 
Amendment. Some of the most 
able and impassiontd speeches 


of the Negro members of Con- 


gress-were made in support of 
the Crumpacker Bill. 


The Niagara Movement, pre- 
decessor of the NAACP, declar- 
ed at its convention in 1906: “We 
want the 14th -Amendment 
carried. out to the letter and 
every State disfranchised in Con- 
gress which attempts to disfran- 
chise its rightful voters.” 

: _ 


MORE recently, in 1947, Eu- 


gene Dennis, then Ceneral Sec- 


retary of the Communist Party 


@f the United States, went to 


gressmen from Mississippi; today 
ent 


argum 
te send them back home is a: 


valid now as.it was when Dennis 


were Negro. Yet extremely few 
Negro votes are cast in Missis- 
Sippi. 

Mississippi politicians devote 
endless ismg ways of 
depri : of his vote. 
The 


-other things a 


in casting his ballot, the white 
supremacists resert to other 
measures. A United Press dis- 
patch im the New York Times, 
Aug. 24, 1955, quoted Tom J. 
Tubb, chairman of the State 
Democratic Executive Commit- 
tee, as ordermg all county com- 
mittees in the run-off primary. 
to challenge all Negro voters. 
The Democratic County Com- 
mittee of Bolivar, which .con- 
tains the all-Negro town of 
Mound Bayou, stated publicly 
that Negro ballots would not be 
counted. Congregsmazi Diggs on 
MG A ie ee es 
partment of Justice giving a bi 

of particulars on illegal election 
Practices in Mississippi, and de- 
manding that the Department 
take action. It has taken none. 


- . 

AN ECONOMIC boycott of 
Negroes who try to vote or who 
urge other Negroes to vote has 
become a feature of the Missis- 
sippi political scene. Negro fac- 
tory workers and farmers are 
threatened with loss of the job 
or eviction from the plantation. 
A boycott is directed against Ne- 
gro shopkeepers, fillmg station 
operators, doctors, dentists, at- 
torneys who vote er who are ac- 


tive in the suffrage fight; Ne- | 


groes are told not to patronize 
them; and mortgages are fore- 
closed and loans and credit are 
denied as part of the same eco- 
nomic pressure. 

But in addition to all this there 
is terrer, the stark terror of the 
rope, the lash, and the gun; and 
this terror grows in Mississippi. 
Before the lynching of young 
Emmett Till—which was among 
rt, although an 
indirect part, of the effort to dis- 
franchise the Negro—came the 
lynching of the Reverend George 
Lee, murdered because he refus- 
ed to remove his name from the 
voters list; and the lynching of 
Lamar Smith, assassinated be- 
cause of his effort to obtain ab- 
sentee ballots fer Negro soldiers. 
Both of these lynchings took 
place in 1955. 

aa 

MISSISSIPPI is not the only 
State which in this manner vio- 
lates the Constitution, but it’ is 
unquestionably~ the State with 
the worst .reeord, and today it is 
the State on which all eyes are 
focused beeause of the murder 
of a child:Voters in other States 
should remember that the illegal- 
ly seated Congressmen of Mis- 
sissippi legislate for the entire 
nation. And -precisely because of 
the stranglehold of the lynchers’ 
political machine in Mississippi, 
that State holds a disproportion- 
ate number of seats on House 
and Senate Committees, and a 


: 


ithe CCG’s campaign is Walter 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


“YOU AND HERBERT KOHLER are real patriots,” wrote a Kentucky manufac- 
turer to William Prosser, generab manager of the Indiana Perfect Circle Corp. who is 
running scabs into his strike-bound plants under protection of National Guardsmen and 


Sherman tanks. 
The above, from the Wall Street} 
Journal; shows how the 19-month: 
Kohler and 13-week Perfect Circle 
strikes - have become the focal| 
ints of.a “stop labor’ drive that| 


ig business interests, the rea 
force in the backgroiind, are work- 
ing to build up. : 
Governor George Craig of In- 
diana, a former national command- 
er of the American Legion, who 
sent the Guardsmen and tanks into 
New Castle, Hagerstown and Rich- 
mond to guarantee scab operation 
of the four P.C. plants, is current 
ly the big hero of the union bust- 
ers. 
aig together with the Teetor 
family (whe have the president, 
and five of the eight-P.C. board 
members, including Lothair Tee- 
tor, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce) acted, as one of the most 
notorious big business propaganda} 
outfits, the Committee for Con-; 
stitutional Government, Inc., sent 
out an emergency letter to its stal- 
wart backers. The CCG asked for 
an immediate $100,000 and a mini- 


| 


mum of $50,000 monthly for its}. 


“program of action” against the’ 
new “labor mondpoly” as the CIO-' 
AFL merger is called. 
* 
THE MALEN personal target of 


Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers, the union in- 
volved in the Kohler and P. C. 
strikes. The big terror painted to 
the employers whose “emergency” 
donations are requested is the 
trend towards “GAW” — supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits 
and the new strength labor is ex-| 
pected to show economically and: 
in the 1956 political campaign af- 


disproportionate number of 
chairmanships, for in such mat- 
ters seniority weighs heavily. The 
fate of the Taft-Hartley law, the. 
fate of tax relief for the lower: 
income brackets, of aid for farm- 
ers and the rights of trade union- 
ists; the welfare of the masses of 
people in Maine and Nevada | 
and California and New York, 


: 
’ 


pure 


RTF 


rest largely—and all too largely | 


—in of Mississippi 


——— 


Figures show that a total ‘of 
3 Worker subs came into our 


= office for the week, from the 


‘entire country. The few areas 
that showed any signs of circu- 
lation moving were Illinois with 


6 subs; Ohio with 5 Worker 


subs; and from Michigan we also 
received 5 subs for the Worker. 
As compared with last week, 


eteer red 300 
urease 


be einidaioi - bdude +. Sree: Pras 


* % « ’ ’ ‘ 
' TT? je - 
¥ 5 : ; , ts a | i ’ vf . bi nt 4 Us ’ 
pe 


s. bee per SOI SU ends’ 16, 


4 
nk 


lynchers. ee 
when the total national bundle 


circulation for the Worker was 
6,517; this week the Worker 


| 


Oct. 18 are: 
D. W. 


38 s3 83 5232 


_ % 


|| cartooning Walter Reuther as a 
skin, labeled “monopoly union boss 
ball-and-chai 


ure, is shown saying, “This Frank- 
enstein may destroy me too.” The 


who went sour 20 years ago after 


reastionary circles in America. 
* 


eee el 


FR F 


m Wisconsin and, WHAT 


(State Dept. 


i ina “serious sl 


4 


ter the merger convention in De-| MORE IMPORTANT, it must be 


cember. 
A with the C€C’s letter, 


a A y its executive. seeretary| so 
A. Rumiley, notorious re- 


actionary lobbyist, is a postcard 
fat, hairy wildman clad in a tiger| 


rule holding up # helpless. little 


man labeled “cap- 

tive indnstry.” 
“Labor”’—a tiny, bewildered fig- 
posteard quotes as authority, for 
its vicious line, Donald Richberg) 


a short New Deal. spell and be-| 
came a propagandist for the most 


THE SAME. Richberg, shortly 
before Craig sent guardsmen into 
New Castle, demanded in a 
speech before the Detroit Eeo- 
nomic Club that the federal and 
state governments should be given 
authority to use the armed forces’ 
of the country and military pow- 


ers to curb the trade union “mo-| 


ers.” 

The Craig - Teetor conspiracy 
that began with the provocative 
use of P. C.’s basement arsenal 


against demonstrating pickets out- 


side the factory, followed the CCG-| 


Richberg blueprint. 
Here are some parts of Rum- 
ley’s emergency letter sent some 


carried across the 


, inform- 


the issues invelyed in the Kohler 
strike.” 
¥* 


.FHE CCG’S forces are now 
happy that their “educational” 
campaign has taken effect in In- 
diana and in Missouri where Cov- 
ernor Phil Donnelly ef the netori- 
ous strikebreaking Donnelly (zar- 
ment) family, invoked the sizt«’s 
seizure against striking tra:<it 
workers. They are also hop: ?] 
that provocation of violence in tise 
Westinghouse chain strike that be- 
gan last Menday across the conn- 


‘try would open new possibililix s 


fer the, CCG’s “educational” ac- . 
tivities. 

Both the AFL and CIO have 
drawn prominent attention in their 
publications to the new vigor in 
theh drive of the union-buster:. 


In a recent issue the AFL-News 
Reperter featured the story on tlie 
CCGs drive across its front pave 
and warned “right-wing auti-labor 
groups are ‘passing the hat for 
multi-million-dollar war chest to 
cripple the free trade union move- 
ment at the next. session ef Con- 
gress. Along with the CCG an 
outfit calling itself the “Nation: 1 
Small Businessmen’s Association” 
end . another headquartered in 
Memphis ‘named the “Campai-<n 
for the 48 States,” are conduct’: 2 
similar anti-labor propaganda, the 
ALF observed. 


While the AFL and CIO issue 


days before the Indiana events took! 


the spotlight: 
“A grave threat te constitutional 
vernment developed in connec- 
ion with the mob rule that Wal- 
Reuther instigated in Wiscon- 
by sending strong arm 


fF 


| “The attached telegram stated 
the issue and became a major in- 


alarm-toned warnings on the 
threats to labor, there is no indi- 
cation ef an active countermove- 
ment in labor ranks to meet te 
Kohler - New Castle formula h-- 
yond preparations fer ‘the AF - 
ClO. merger conventions Dec. 5. 
The UAW itself is carrying on a 
‘vigorous campaign in support of 
its strikes. But there is nowhere 
near the vigor from laber as a 
whole in support of the UAW’s 
strike. Evidence is imcreasiny, 
meanwhile, that employers encour- 
aged by the Kohler-New Castle 


“stop labor” pattern are ‘stiffenir g 


fluence in arousing the citizens of UP: 


Sh-boygan and across Wisconsin. 


ever. Tdu- 
cational work must be continued 
1S 


———w# 


(Continued from Page 5) 


was begun on the ground floor by 
the. Chinese revolution. ook 


"| fine 


=|Smith Act 


(Continued from Page 2) 
five years in prison, and $10,000 


The actual trial was preceded by 
a long and precedent-setting figit 
fer bail which was ‘carried all the 
way to the Supreme Court. 

Judge Mathes stubbornly in- , 
sisted on $50,000 bail om each 
defendant. 

' The defendants remained in the 
Los Angeles county jail fox close 
to five months until one Supreme 


Current thinking in Washington,. 
according to Reston, considers the 
events we have been discussing as 

| ts : =. 


“to the cold war and to 


leolonial “hot”: wars. 


But it is an unsafe ancherage 
the muddy and shifting bottout 
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presented 
tights of free 5 


Court deeision reinforced by ac- 
poate Igo i Circuit er of 
Appea | + secured their re- 
lease on bail ranging from $5,000 


Fundamentally, the petition fer 
‘review argued that the convietions 
a grave danger to .the 

7 and free-press 
as guaranteed by the First Amend-— 


on in behalf of ‘Daily People’ 
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By JAMES DOLSEN looked after.by (Jay) Cooke and 
Way) © 
Four years ago the voters by an|(Mason) Owlett, according to the 
prcretidanies majority threw out|"2¢wspapers. faa i Cas 
in Philadelphia is taking Masses, |the “Bums”—the Republican gang} Cooke was former chairman of 
reacting to the Aeicseios! anti-Negro violence, a high |which had looted Philadelphia for|the Philadelphia Republican City 
int- equalled only in the first (QR |nearly a century and made its| Committee for many years and as 
rion wae the Civil War Recon-| =| City Council helps to strengthen |name synonymous with misgovern-|such, tapped the biggest anti-labor 
name A period =the challenge of Diggs and Pow-|ment, degradation and graft. | corporations for political contribu- 
ban eas a: eR Till i *-=4! ell who are striking at the very} Today those same politicians are) tions. Owlett succeeded Grundy as 
The murder of Emmett 110 inj dae a © =| heart of the oppression of the Ne-}trying to slip back into power. By| president. of the Pennsylvania 
Mississippi and the stoning. of the: = =| gro in the United States. means. of an initial $100,000) Manufacturers Association. He had 
ear ba Re tr a ae ES - il val form of a — hap the latter's 25 associate in 
mwas ven e SARS a oe hic : : ene © | 
' | REV. MARSHALL SHEPARD,|° ty candidate Longstret , they) ms anti-umion poicies. 
‘Peace gat der ace . f= \in a speech recently before the|*® hoping to deceive the inde- ee ) 
top priority on the list of all dem- =. | United Civic Organization, which anager voters who hold the bal-| ts CONFERENCE of the 
atically-minded — Philadelphi i ees) is supporting his candidacy -for/@™— © Powe. on triumvirate of GOP bosses took 
ieee Burpee Mere a aca = = | Countilman-at-large, stated that if} The anti-labor Big Business in-| 6 right after the Republican 
THE PRESENT NEGRO in- b= | the Democrats were elected, ‘there|terests, which run the so aay City Committee agreed to ad- 
cumbent in City Council, Demo- | me | would be two Negroes in the | ahi nationally and Fe Me OP ‘vance another quarter of a. mil- 
at Raymond P Aloxandet | i] Council as opposed to one if the|CI@ee—as expressed by a lion dollars in order to man the 
cra aymon ace Alexander, Republicans were elected leader here—“to rejuvenate the polls on election day 
has played a progressive role in ; half-dead political carcass” of «the rors 4 
thé affairs of the Council. Notable} . What the Reverend does not! 54,401.15, oroanization The proof is overwhelming that 
have been Alexander's efforts to]’ seem to grasp is. that, were. there The oe nf a rimary opera-|Lngstreth is no more independ- 
break down the jimcrow barriers ja united call from all Negro can-|,. oo tine thic yee 4 nie Lar a up | ent of the Republican machine 
to the admission of Negro’ stu- didates regardless of political tags,)) | oral hundred bigshots in the bosses than-he is of the anti-labor 
dents to Girard College, as well issued to their people, to unite’ ” . | groups which brought him the 
as his tireless campaign to extend &lard go all out to elect Alexander,| » : 


at NG nomination. he 
| ‘ue a | It is true that after his nomina- 


and further develop the recreation- Shepard and Reynolds, to the ' | Y 
al facilities in the Negro as well) RAYMOND P. ALEXANDER {Council, and Lane to the magis- (Gf 


as white working class commu- 
nities. ; 


ty 

“ : A 

GY 2f\ tion Longstreth issued a progres- 
MY | Vii, ZZ ‘sive-sounding election program. 


r f, 
A 
(i, 


trate’s bench, the increase in Ne- 


The demagogic nature of his 


‘ ‘ | 4 ; J 
While Alexander has had the 502 will become their representa-/ greater than the present partisan " aw ~Ge - % |promises—was like his answers to 
support of certain others of the tive in City Council, and one fur- efforts of Negro candidates. | ) ‘ Ww  |the questionnaires of the CIO and 


Clark Administration forces in the|ther step will have been taken in} Would the Negroes respond. to Ss @ | AFL. was exposed fully in labor's 
f 


person, and, if elected, that per-,gro representation would be even 


Council, the addition of the two|the direction of eliminating bigo-| such a call from the candidates? § , unanimous endorsement of the 


other Negro candidates who are: tty and racism, and furthering the Everything poms to a positive re- if - Democratic slate. “The © labor 
} 


ruoning for the Ceuncil, -Rev. unity of Negro and white Phila-! action on. the -part of the Negro = movement,” stated Joseph T. Kel- 
Marshall Shepard (D) and Hobson|“elphians. imasses. The response of the Ne- zap i Hey, president of the iladelphia ; 
| a - Industrial Union Council, “will 


Reynolds (R), both for the post of} _ Wher-children study about their| gro voter to the pre-election reg- : 

Councilman-at-large, would im-|city government in the course of | istration campaign of the Demo- ual ) }not be misled by subterfuge, name- 
measurably strengthen the Labor-|their school work, and find Ne- cratic Party, the wave of rage and bil wih r calling or irrevelant charges. 
Negro-Good Government coalition] groes serving at all levels of gov-| action on the Till lynching on the! ; Basal. ‘| Longstreth and his backers claim 
and give Councilman Alexander ernment, they too are ee 5 stn of the Negro all over the fields of finance, industry and the the support of the Eisenhower Ad- 
two additional staunch allies. and will learn from actual life|country, underscores the need and/|utilities. The largest contribution} i istration. They consider this 


mt a sa lit from these anti-labor sources was : 
The f h _|that the Negro is not only “the potentialities of such unity. : : has a tremendous appeal to the 


hewer of wood.” A united stand among all Ne- $16,000. voters. f 


large numbers of white voters will * gro candidates would enhance * 

; | The Pews own the huge Sun Oil + editorial 
6s the lever down for a ee | mate — “| a Negro Demo- their chances sana elected, Co. and the Sun shipyar de A a . — = vy 
“eres a of: ; aa a . mi} IN THE MAY primaries, the ane qT ag are ae, — 4S“! wnins in the Reading, Pa., area, 
AFL Women Form —_[pirte, If not elected, there. willcgro candidates ran behind the ited with the ant-union Pen; emphasized that “Labor aw gined 
ene s+ Jeaders of their respective slates. | me ’ ittle or ing from Hisen- 

Political Ed League a re Fier~ef eg PETSOMS Shepard and Lane ran 20,000 a aren. a a head, _|hower Administration. ! 
Very wisely the AFL is going in- he Phi ty votes behind the Democrats, Hob- f ‘> ane et af 1808 pe “Kisenhower.” the editorial 
to.this Philadelphia political cam- = h Philadelphia Negro, ag son Reynolds ran $0,000 votes be- obs pr gre pH “inde rd pointed out, “has. stacked ‘the Na- 
paign with special attention te al shalt gape Pygger eter preset wy! the Repu ms i the aps ence’ of the Republican me tional Labor _ Relations ys 
women. There has come into be- look into a white face and feels| ciel stekaes co lpr ly “ bosses. William Meade, Austin ee ali norte Aes elon 
ing a Women’s Division of Labor’s| the oppressive anti-Negro atmos- great, and thereby losing the elec- Sheonen. and- William Hamilton— tion to the 48 states; refused to 


Politi ion, | Phere which prevails in most mag- ¢; {the triumivrate whose leadership | he 
ue a a a aca & | Sion. To: offset this cutting, 2 unit-l, 3g reduced the organization. to|*mend the Taft-Hartley law; asked 


istrates courts in the city. The) ea call by th j : ini 

ny y the Negro candidates|, ; » jfor only a 90-cent minimum wage 
ing_just thei atone of a Negro sitting as| is necessary to increas¢ their num- tae — ¢ Hoe “nl adead pom in the face of union demends for 

counting-just their owa members.| Magistrate would have a stayi in Ci ical carcass. '¢ 
Wij $5 ran Staymg ber in City Council. “ss , $1.25; named labor-haters to wage- 
ith the help of other women who effect on the nightstick wielding, | How “independent is the GOP ote positions and anti-housing 

we understand are welcome to ttigger-happy cops who are loose| re magerane “pita Peas OP it.|people to public housing jobs. 

come in, these trade union women|i# the "Negro neighborhoods of 6 ll yp ee aa it age ne ane 
could nase the last _word. i ecianbinrriess | a ME | bosses and delivered the vote of gime. admittedly -became a Big 
The vigor the new organization). CK Oe ly srt eee ei Bai his machine-controlled wards to en-| Business administration and sought 
can inject into the campaign is in-) AB S° Came’ Till, Congressman! 777 }sure Longstreth’s nomination. to turn the clock back en social 

dicated by this first statement they £ mtn » N “ee Democrat es p cae | ® Upon his nomination Long- legislation.” , 
issued: ~"We have ‘deeply resented nnn chall inate ce Mcp a i streth pulled off a grandstand dis-| This editorial reflects the la- 
the fact that the GOP leadership hadi: Fests then f- 5 na OO | vlay ot his “independence” by an-|bor movement's unanimous con- 
has aeox smig bypassed consider-/ ") nae or har Pe aah pi Eas, ai nouncing le would drop out of/demnation of the Eisenhower Ad- 
—_s neil gee se ype Practices. Con E snopes ° vy wee ae a, os bi : the race unless the Republican City ministration’s labor policy and of 
sia nolitionl sheen. that. -qwere y ote Clayton Powell has publicly -an- Pe , Committee selected his man as|the President's “Cadillac Cabinet. 
dh an incuetareadl tes t of the Diges'| # ae | ae ichairman, Nevertheless he meekly} yf, its wnanimous refusal of an 
Wiss by the nose politically in the sealnaiaas pags. ian al a ee i. | Jaccepted the overwhelming deci-}.ndorsement to. Longstreth,— the 
4 os 6 : -.| gressmen from Mississippi ki * . }sion of the machine-dominated Philadelphia Central Labor, Union 
Heading: the division is Marie ms acl ; ee {Committee that THEIR man should|(ary) rejected his claims about 
Hutchinson, Office Employes In-| “ity ouncilman — Alexander eat yrun HIS campaign. As a sop tOlthe “progressivenesss” of the Eisen- 
ternational Union; Josephine Mul- ae GRE in getting a reso-! Agee him and a blind to thé public, the]; ower domestic policies, emphasiz- 
lin, . Bakery and Confectionery oad on the Till Case passed, #iay j}machine Jet him continue his sep-|ing that the Republican candidate 
Workers Union; Rosa Wilkins, > “sh P hiladelphia City Coun- sii tate San arate headquarters. } “is being ‘supported by the same 
ILGWU. _ The resolution from the local REV. MARSHALL SHEPARD _| © Symbolizing this taking over | inen who support the Taft-Hartley 
elle tt rT PT pr yer tet ai is campaign by the machine Act, the ‘right-to-work’ bills, ' and 


ahou was the establishment of a “Citi-| who maintain a constant lobby in 
r end more t the questions the whole country is talking about. zens. Committee for Longstreth”|Harrisburg and Washington against 
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_ * who supported them. On ‘certain 


party through which they are trying to make themselves heard 


ple of Philadelphia still see the major political. 
on questions of policies, 


programs, and candidates. This is by contrast with the Republican Party, in which even 


so-called “independent” candidates ~~ 7 . 
, y serious shortcomings described, it} 
was to the Democratic Party, and 
not to the Republican Party, that, 
the vast majority of the voters felt} 
that they could turn with any hope 
of comin 
some of 
health, welfare, education and civic 
improvement that faces them. It 
| was through the Democrats and not 
yet to any independent party of} - 
their own, that these voters felt 
they could. turn to 
Republicans. 


turn out to be dominated by the 
machine politicians, and the corrupt 
and. dangerous elements they rep- 
and “independent” Republicans 

“i t’ Republicans 
take their orders. From such a 
party only the politically misled or 
naive cd expect programs or can- 
_ dlidates that reflect the actual needs 

_of the people in Philadelphia. 

It would be equally naive for 
anyone to imagine that programs 
and candidates truly worthy of the 

le’s support will. be. merely 
feited to: by the leadership 
of the Democratic Party. It is to the 
voice of the le of Philadelphia, 
actively s ing through their am 
ganizations—labor, Negro, liberal 
and independent—which the Demo- 
cratic leadership is now being made 
to respond. ? 

It is this loose coalition of Phila- 
delphia’s democratic forces that can 
and must determine—by their- own 
activity, before, during and after 
the coming- election—whether the 
Democratic Party, which they sup- 
port, in turn responds to their 
needs and demands. 


* 

- FOUR years have passed since 
the Republican stranglehold on this 
city was broken by a Democratic 
Party victory in the city elections. 
For the first time in over a half- 
centuty, the voters in 1951 finally 
, in making the “two- 
party system’ a fact in this city. 
As the slang phrase has it, they| 
“threw the bums out’; by their 
su of the Democratic candi-| 
dates. They dislodged from City 
Hall ca sagt brazen 
monopoly favoritism misman- 
agement that had ruled City Hall 
for more than two generations. 


Now; in 1955, the central issue’ 


Demoeratie victory of 1951 be up- 
held?—will the advances made then 
be carried forward or overturned? 
Will the chicanery and reaction that 


tion of the relation between the 
| ; and its support- 


~.* 


) 


urty wholly reflected. the 
needs of the mass of the people 


basic issues—peace, jobs, civil rights 
—the Democratic . am did not 
strike at the heart .of © 
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| jobs and freedom for the American peo 


candidates of the. Democratic Party’ 
fell as far short as they. did of the 
people's needs in 1951 must be ex- 


while seeking and welcoming the 
votes of the mass of the people, 
were not eager to “turn the party 
over to them,” either in policy or 
in personnel. Behind the Demo- 
cratic Party—although not to the 
same degree as behind the Repub- 
lican Party stand important ele- 
ments of monopoly and reaction. 


dent democratic forces, while ready 
to lend their support to the Demo- 
crats campaign to end Republi- 
can rule. in Philadelphia, were not 
yet fu 
tive an 


to grips with at least 
e cityproblems—such as| 


get rid of the 
That both the program and the 


in two ways. On the one 
nd, the Democratic leadership, 


| RICHARDSON DILWORTH 


that program is to be brought down 
to earth. ctl 

Nevertheless, as is noted else- 
where in this edition, a new level 
of independent political action is 
emerging in Philadelphia among 
the supporters of. the Democratic 
Party in this campaign. The prob- 
lems of -1955 ave one than were 
the problems of 1951, and call, for 
correspondingly bigger activity. 
|More important, the changed wor 
‘and national atmosphere, with the 
tremendous impetus to democratic 


On the other harid, the indepen- 


lly ready to make that an ac- 
d critical support. 

; * 
THE GREA 


helped to set in motion once again 

deep forces in American life that 

were confused and stifled by the 
years of the cold war. 

While we welcome these increas- 
ing evidences of political action, we 
must repeat what we have stress- 

ed previously that it is this action 


of the beginnings 


Labor is 


elphia not least of 


‘they will be able to win. for them- 
nded, if Now is the time to b begin! 


(Continued from Page 16) 
far the real basis for winning the active support of many, 
who in such‘a program, will recognize the strongest rea- 


| son for defeating Republican reaction. 


In all our: previous election comments, we have con- 
sistently stressed the fact that only the mass mtervention of 
the people into the arena of ; 
issues, programs and’candidates, It is on the American 
pone and especially on labor, the Negro ple, the 
small farmers—that we place our reliance; it is by their po- 


Jitical action that they will determine the future policies 


of the government, whether local or national. 

We therefore urge the. thousands of workers, Negroes, 
liberals and progressives in Philadelphia, who today view 
the Democratic Party as their. vehicle for political activity, 
to take an active part in the day-to-day struggles in the 


political arena, and thus determine more fully, in their | 


own ‘interests, the policies and the programs of the party 
oo, a 


‘THE PEOPLE OF PHILADELPHIA have an un- 


‘usual opportunity today’ to influence in no-small way the 


course of developments” in ‘56—a year of great battles to 
make the promise of Geneva come true—a promise of peace, 
le. ‘ tg onetime 


©. REPUBLICAN PARTY-THE PARTY OF: EXTREME 
= ~ , BIG BUSINESS REACTION AND CORRUPTION. 
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BOR'S INDEPENDENT POLITICAL 


“WORK AND VOTE FOR ALL NEGRO CANDI- 
DATES—FOR INCREASED POLITICAL REPRESENT- 
ATION FOR THE NEGRO PEOPLE. 

‘WORK; AND VG 


a ee 
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| T element in this action everywhere that was given| 
campaign, as compared with that;/by the Geneva Conference, has 
of four years ago, is the emergence 

on a wide stale 

of just such an active and critical 
support. The Democratic slate this 
year is more representative of the 
independent coalition. 
holding its own. The Negro people 
have one more Councilmani¢ can- 
didate and the liberals one more; which holds the key to the future 
in the city elections is this: will-the} candidate than in 1951; yet the| for all le in this country, and} 
hard-fought primary battles reveal-| those in Philad ) 

ed how much more could have been all; and it is to the most rapid and 
won in these directions, had the| effective development of such in- 
Labor - Negro -. Liberal coalition! dependent action that all progres- 
spoken out sooner and sharper. The sives must lend their fullest weight 
jDemocratic program this year, it, now. In these next two weeks much 
must be admitted, has hardly evenjcan be done to determine, largely 
begun to touch on the real issues} what kind of city administration 
in this election; yet the CIO en- 
dorsement, for example, shows how | selves in the vital 1956 elections. 
much more must be dema 


+$600.000 below that of 1954. 


fof the City’s huge investment. 
« 


political ‘action: will determine | 


FOR THE INDEPENDENT, | 


| Many Philadelphians do not 


realize that. Nov, 8 will, 
‘Clark reform administration are te 


be carried forward and expanded |; 
lor whether there isto be a 


relapse 
to the corruption, inefficiency, and 
shame of the old Republican re- 
gime. oe 

Four years under a reform type 
of municipal govérmment has raised 
Philadelphia from . being. a. stench 
jin the nostrils of all decent-minded 


| citizens to-top.rank for “good gov- 


ernmeiit’ among.our~cities. / 
| The evil results of decades. of 
GOP misrule could not be erased: 
overnight. What the Clark admin- 
istration ‘has accomplished and: 
some of its more important de- 
fects and deficiencies are shown 
in the following balance sheet. 
Some slums have been replaced 


4 by public housing projects. How- 


ever, Mayor Clark himself. stated 


mittee hearing in Philadelphia on 
the housing situation that slums 


whether the achievements of thet i 


in the recent’ Congressional Com-' 


an appointee of the Clark admin- 

istration, the police still engage 

ia Mass raids and arrests in Negro 

areas, and line up protection for 

employers attempting to © break 

strikes or block uriion organization. 
* 


SOME definite improvements 
for which the Clark administration 
iis. responsible, are the following: 


Our drinking water — descrip- 
tively termed “chlorine cocktails” 
has been much improved. _ In- 
stallation ef huge incinerators by 
the City is reducing the former 
pollution of the air due to burning 
garbage on city dumps. 

The Philadelphia General. Hos- 
pital has been modernized and en- 
larged. 

The construction of the Mall 
in the Independence Hall area and 


are developing faster than they are 
replaced. 
; = 


RESPONSIBILITY for the lack; 


\of funds available for the required 
large-scale housing necessary to 
meet Philadelphia's needs lies with 
the Republican “Cadillac” govern- 
iment, which has been wasting 
huge funds. for. armaments. How- 
ever, the Demoeratic Clark admin- 
istration and its supporters are also) 
to blame for not bringing the pres- 
sure at their disposal upon Con- 
'gress and thus confront the war- 
‘makers with the demand for 
“Homes. versus Guns.” : 


There have been 66 new play- 
‘grounds opened, designed to pre- 
‘vide recreational facilities for all 
ages, together with new and ex- 
| panded parks and more swimming 


the extensive reconstruction going 


on of buildings in the originally 


settled portion of the City has put 
a new and more attractive face 
on the entire section. 

The Administration works close- 
ly with the many civic. organiza- 
tions that specialize in different 
aspects of community life and the 


problems of various sections of the 


population. This is in marked con- 
trast to the old Republican policy 


of secreey and deals consummated 


in the offices of the big corpora- 
tions. : 

The new budget submitted by 
Mayor Clark to City Council and 
approved by Dilworth proposes 
further extension of this progrzm 
of civic betterment, including sub- 
stantial additions to the City’s p'«- 

* 


‘pools. Nevertheless, this years 
‘budget for recreation was cut 


The. subway has been extended 


and escalators installed at sg 


of the principal stations. However, 
the Transport Workers Union, 
which represents the great bulk: 
of PTC employes, has bitterly com- 

lained that the Administration 
bails to hold the corporation to! 
accountability for proper mainten- 
ance of equipment and protention) 


MOREOVER, although the 
rental agreemerits between the 
City and PTC expire in 1957. and} 


| 


‘must be negotiated next year when} 
of demands by Labor, the Negro 


‘the new administration will take 
| over, Dilworth and the Democratic 
candidates for Council have not 
‘only not presented any program 
‘of what .they propose shall be 
done, but have entirely ignored 
theh matter. | 


| 


| 


THE. CONTINUANCE and x- 
pansion of. this program is at stake 
im the election. A COP victory 
would seriously. jeopardize whzt 
has been. achieved and plans for 
the future. 

Would letting the old Repub- 
lican-gang slip back into power, 
with its anti-labor, reactionary Big 
Business backing, remedy the weak- 
nesses and deficiencies of the Clark 
administration? To ask this of 
Philadelphians who have expcri- 
enced the eppression of the old 
regime is to answer it. - 

The remedy lies with the groups 
which constitute the popular base 
of the Democratic: Party here. . 
More aggressive action in the form 


people, the liberal elements, the 
good government forces — ‘who 
make up the loosely knit ceali- 
tion behind Clark, Dilworth, Blanc, 
and the liberal councilmanic. can- 
didates—would help make the new 


Progress has been made in re-|Administration more responsive to 


placing the “spoils” system in eity 
employment by a merit system 
-baséd.on job opportunities open 
to all. The result has been employ- 
ment ‘of a considerable number of 
Negroes in various city depart- 
‘ments and offices. On the other 
hand, no Negroes have been ap-! 
pointed by. the Mayor to top. pol- 
icy-making positions. 

There is better cleaning, keep- 
ing in repair and lighting of the 
| streets, and collection and disposi- 
tion of garbage. Health and so- 
cial welfare ‘services have been in- 


: 
>» 


tions for these ‘services are not 


eee 


| ¥{RST: NEGRO TO VOTE - 


-| . THE FIRST NEGRO ‘to vote in} 
WORK AND VOTE FOR THE DEFEAT: OF. THE |the United States after the 15th)’ 


Amendment to the Constitution 
was declared in effect was David 


creased. _However,—the appropria-| © 


the people's needs. — 

These groups cannot afford to 
give the Democratic politicos a 
blank check. At the same time 
they have decided to support the 
Democrats in. this campaign on 
the. basis that they have nothing 


to gain- and. everything to lose in 


a Repyblican ‘come back. 


* 


: , 


A. Strother, , 
_ Strother cast his. historic 
in the. city elections of the town 
of El Paso, Illinois, on April 4, 


41870. On March -30: of that year 


Article 15 of the Constitution 


~~ 


declared in effect. | 
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Address all correspondence 
ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and eaten yy a an Manager 


P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. 


“THE WORKER, SUNDAY, @CTOBER 23, 1955 


DEFEAT GOP NOV. 8th: 


PREPARE NOW FOR 1956 


An Editerial 

WITH ONLY TWO WEEKS left till Election Day, 
the Pensylvania Edition of The Workér is issuing this 
Special Election Edition in order to help provide our read- 
ers and friends with a perspective for election activity 
during the days ahead. 

The shat in Philadelphia on Nov. 8 will be closely 
examined throu a aged the country, and for good reasons. 
Philadelphia is third largest city in-the U.S., as far as 

population is concerned. A large part of that tetal are in- 
dustrial workers. Twenty percent are Negroes; and there 


are substantial Slav, Italian; Jewish and other minority 


groups. A cross-section of the American people are to 
be found living in this city. 


THUS, THE PROBLEMS facing the ar of Phila- 
delphia are fundamentally similar to those facing most 
Ameficans today. There are, to be sure, peculiarly “local” 
problems here—taxes, government, 
phia slums, the condition of our schools, the police depart- 
ment, “Tuvenile delinquency.” 

However, no yan FE am. to benefit the majority of the 
people in our city cou be carried out today. by any city 
administration, unless that administration was prepared 
to throw its weight into that great fight now being waged 


throughout the nation, and which will determine for all 


Americans a future PEACE—NOT ATOMIC WAR: DEM- 
OCRATIC RIGHTS—NOT FASCIST REACTION; JOBS 
AND SECURITY—NOT DEPRESSION AND UNEM- 
PLOYMENT. 

How is it possible, for example, to lighten the tax load 
on the people of gpg while a gigantic arms pro- 
gram continues to require h vernmental outlays? 
How can we create more jobs "for the unemployed in the 
Delaware Valley if the Government continues to put a 
brake on trade with the countries of Socialism, and the 
People's Democracies, a vast potential market for Ameri- 
can-made goods that still waits to be tapped? How can an 
end be put to the invasion of the Constitutional rights of 
Philadelphia's Negroes, its labor leaders and Communists, 
its liberals-and pacifists, if the cold war is permitted to 


continue unabated at home and abroad. 
* 


THESE ARE SOME of the questions to which Phila- 
delphians must demand answers from the candidates in 
the remaining days of the campaign. They are questions 
which reflect in this city, and at this time, the great issues 


_around which the 1956 presidential elections ‘will be cen- 


tered. 

While remaining critical of the Democratic Party, and 
of its standard-bearers in the coming elections, the baat 
sylvania Worker takes its place with Labor, the Ne 
pore and the good government forces of Philadelphia 

termining to prevent the Republican Party—an all 
that it implies in local corruptions and national maladmin- 
istration--from getting back into City Hall. 

Whatever is wrong with the Democratic Party, and 


whatever the shortcomings of its candidates in this elec- | 


tion, these will not be corrected. by the Republican Party, 
nor by their “new look’ wonder-boy, Longstreth. For it 
would not be Longstreth who would be running the city, 
if he were elected, but the most reactionary elements among 


the monopolists, and port corrupt henchmen, the machine 


Golidiclatia.+ who dominate the Republican Paity, and whose 


policies and objectives run consistently counter to the best 


interests of the mass of the people. It is they who must be 


“defeated on Noy. 8! => 


rr 
: ‘HOW ARE THEY TO BE DEFEATED? Our main 
-. ¢riticism of the Democratic Party campaign, which we have 
expressed in previous 
ure fo come to with the main issues facing the ple 
the cause of this failure is two-fold. On the one hand, it has 
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the .Philadel-. 


election articles, is this: their fail- 


| 


bur ‘and Washin against 
: * c"(Fiom statement by AFL” 


Democratic Party candidates. 
It is estimated that a total of 


about 725,000 voters will turn out} 
at the polls. There are more than} 


350,000 members in the two labor 


his family, the pro-labor votes 
would snow -under the Republican 


~~ 
sptketden know, 

Fes: cag it is not that simple 
to win: an election. Edward P. 
Toohey, director of AFL's Labor's 
League for Political ‘Education, 
reminded the Central Labor 
Union at its last meeting that the 
Republican machine has in the 


He warned 
the delegates that it would be no 
different; in this election—that al- 
though there has been internal 
wrangling in the GOP, the dif- 
ferent factions have merely been 
waiting “to get their price” ‘to turn 
out the vote as usual for the Re- 
publican slate, and that the money 
is now coming in from Big Busi- 
ness to pay the price. 
* 


BUT ASIDE from what Repub- 
lican money can do to rig an elec- 
tion, there is a further danger that 
some dissatisfaction with the po- 
licies of the Democratic machine 
may result in a shrinkage of the 


labor vote, 


defeat to the R opabliten 2 maty 


bodies. Allowing for each unionist|- 
to influence even one member of} 


ort 


past controlled between 250,000) - 
j}and 300,000 votes, 


Among the complaints Vv 
by labor spokesmen are — these: 


® The city administration has 
used the police to favor. employers 
in labor disputes, particularly in 


strike. 


® The old-line machine polit- 
icians in the Democratic Party—as 
aenkaall to the liberal forces rep- 
resented le Mayor Clark and 
mayoralty te Richardson 
Dek koe too much to say 
in making policy. This issue be- 
came a sore point with. labor when 
the machine took steps during the 

imaries to withdraw support 
lite Harry Norwitch and Joseph 
Schwartz, union representatives 
slated to run for city council on 
the Democratic ticket, 


® The platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party_~contains no labor 
plank. 
img 
BUT while these shortcomings 
in the Democratic Party have 
come under sharp criticism from 


single dissent.in either the official 
CIO or AFL ranks to endorse- 
ment of the Democratic. slate. 
Here are some of the reasons that 
undoubtedly account for 
unanimity; | 

¢ Although the Democratic ma- 
chine politicians showed antagon- 
ism to labor candidates, they were 
forced to change their plans in 
the case of Ha Norwitch 
through the’ combined pressure of 
labor and Mayor Clark. The same 
pressure has also kept council- 
manic candidate Raymond P, Alex- 
ander, prominent Negro leader, 
from being similarly ditched. { 


the current Hom and Hardart!: 


labor leaders, there Was not a)- 


Another . union representative, 


Michael FoR Towe 


this} ~ 


* LABOR has the power in the secitei municipal 
machine, wh ich has been condemn 


union by the AFL Nall CIO, Both labor ee have aes official endorsement to the 


fo 


ig -also- city 
tap on 


election to 


jis not considered likel 
i significant number of. 
| will go to the Republican machine. 
| What is feared is that too large 


2 another smashing 
and anti- 


IN LABOR CIRCLES here, it 
that any 
bor votes 


a section of labor may stay at 


}home on election day—failing to be 
| sufficient! 
| ferences 

1A. small vote would: give 
;vantage to the. Republican Party. - 


impressed by the dif- 
tween the two parties. 
an ad- 


In a major attempt to offset 
\this dangerous indifference on the 
part of the rank and file LLPE 
director Toohey stressed'in his last 
‘report to the Central Labor Union 
that in this election labor has its 
own interests td serve in-defeating 
the Republican Party, and is not 
merely “the-tail to the Democratic 


Party.” 
* 


IT IS OBVIOUS that labor 
must serve an independent role, 
and not a tail of the Demo ma- 
chine in this election in order to 
gets its maximum pee 
The machinery for this i 
ent election activity exists in the 
LLPE for the AFL, and the Polit- 
“oo Action Committee for the 

10. i 


There are PAC’s in each Con- 
gressional District here, The 
LUPE is undertaking to get 25 

people from each of their 230 lo- 


an to play a union © ok in the 


union organizations 
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